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For Reference 
Do Not Take 
From the Library 


Every person who maliciously 
cuts, defaces, breaks or injures 
any book, map, chart, picture, 
engraving, statue, coin, model, 
apparatus, or other work of lit- 
erature, art, mechanics or ob- 
ject of curiosity, deposited in 
any public library, gallery, 
museum or collection is guilty 
of a misdemeanor. 

Penal Code of California 

1915, Section 623 
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For centuries, furniture makers have dye 

familiar vocabulary in the creation of new designs. And the 
furniture most have created has seemed — well, somewhat 
familiar, too. Familiar shapes. Familiar lines. Familiar woods. 
Evidence, some might say, that the classic vocabulary is stale. 
Tired. Over the hill. Nonsense, we say. And invite you to 
come marvel at Splendour; a stunningly contemporary collection, 
with all the grace, the sense of timelessness, the luminous, 
enriching presence of the classic. Using the classic vocabulary... 
in exciting new ways. Beautifully executed in cerejeira, ash 
burl, satinwood, yew wood; sparked with touches of gleaming 
brass. And a radiant new finish with a depth, a lively surface 
character you’ve never seen before. This is furniture as art; 
each and every design a splendid example of the unremitting 
commitment by Henredon to a solid tradition of excellence. 

In design. In craftsmanship. Splendour, by Henredon. Classic. 
For the catalog, send $7.00 to Henredon Dept. A45, 
Morganton, North Carolina | 

28680. Or, if you prefer, call 

1-800-444-3682 to order by 

MasterCard or Visa. 


We'd love to hear from you. 


TABLE COMFORTABLY SEATS SIX WITH LEAF IN PLACE. 
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ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 


COVER: A guest bedroom in the 
Los Angeles residence of film pro- 
ducers Kathleen;Kennedy and 
Frank Marshall feafures an Italian 
four-poster covered with antique 
bed lmens. Interior design by 
Frank. Ky Pennino. Photography 
by John: Vaughan. See page. A18. 
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‘THE ESTATE DRESSER 





The Ralph Lauren Estate Dresser. Masterfully crafted 
with a level of unprecedented hand detailing and 
meticulous craftsmanship once only found in fine 
antiques. Hand glazing and burnishing enhance 
the rich patina of skillfully carved cherry, maple and 
walnut woods, creating a modern heirloom with a 
sense of history, 


RALPH LAUREN 


FURNITURE COLLECTION 
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WHAT WOULD POSSESS US 
TO CHANGE THE BEST CAR 
IN THE WORLD? 
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_In1988 the 750iL was introduced to the world. The 
reaction was one of awe from critics and drivers alike. 
Car and Driver has called it the best sedan in the world’ 

However, for our engineers there will always be 
something better on the horizon. And the new 750iL is a 
shining testament to that fact. It is an automobile which 
fulfills the desires of those drivers who seek the purest 
form of a luxury sedan. 


Representing the heights of Safety and luxury, the 
SOIL utilizes state-ofthe-art technology to bring you ever 
Closer to the purity of the driving experience. 


A potent 5.4-liter V12 engine coupled to a smootn 





THE SAME PHILOSOPHY 
Se assets 


five-speed automatic transmission propels os forwé 
with seemingly limitless power. An Adaptive Transmis 
Control automatically picks the optimum gear at all 
times, while Park Distance Control aids in parking the ¢ 
in tight spaces via audible warning tones. 

Another first in the industry is our Dynamic Stab 
Control, a unique feature which uses computer-aided | 
electronics to help control lateral traction, which furtt 
increases your confidence on the road. 

In addition to this multitude of innovative featut 
the car also has the standard array of safety systems 
you expect. Our unique Xenon headlamps, yet anott 


©1995 BMW of North America, Inc. The BMW trademark and logo are registered 





and Driver, November 1990 **See your dealer for details on these programs. Some exclusions apply. ‘Service provided by Cross Country Motor Club, Inc., Boston, MA, 
95 except in California, where services are provided by Cross Country Motor Club of California, Inc., Boston, MA. Benefits may vary to conform with the laws of your state. 


tin the industry, place us a step ahead in illumination 
hnology by adding a further dimension to the 750iL’s 
ety by enhancing your nighttime vision. 

As for interior appointments, they can accurately be 
scribed as the epitome of luxury. Rich walnut paneling 
1 supple Montana leather surround you in a cavernous 
ace that belies the sleek exterior. 

Ergonomically designed 16-way power front seats 


€ you the comfort you seek. A unique, independently 
ustable upper backrest gives you the ability to modify 
seat for additional shoulder support. 

Finally, the technological sophistication of the 750iL 


is matched by an exceptional customer experience. Our 
comprehensive Full Maintenance Program™ provides for 
all regularly scheduled service costs for four years or 
50,000 miles, and our Roadside Assistance Plant gives 
you 24-hour emergency service. For more information on 
any aspect of the car, call 1-800-334-4BMW. 

Simply put, the 750iL represents the height of luxury 
in a sedan. Which only makes sense when you consider 
that our engineers sought to create the very best car in 


the world. Again. 
THENEW 750iL CD 
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adame de Récamier was a 
Pe vcucs of great presence, 
beauty and intellect. Her portrait, 
holding her salon, hangs in the 
Louvre. Grace, gentility and wit 


guided her through a creative, pas- 
sionate and empowered life. 


In this spirit of consummate ele- 
gance and classical good taste, we 
proudly fashion, in limited quanti- 
ties, unique 
furnishing of 
the highest 
quality. 






MW. CRAIG & COMPANY 
CABINETMAKERS 





911 LADY STREET * COLUMBIA, SC 29201 


803-254-5994 
Available through your interior designer or architect. 
ATLANTA * CHICAGO © COLUMBIA * DALLAS 
DANIA * DENVER « LOS jELES 
NEW YORK « SAN FRANCISC¢ 
Our comprehensive portfolio is avai! r $15.00 


ind can be credited at time of purchase. The Réecamier 
Bed is made exclusively by M. Craig Con 
available in all standard siz 


pany and is 
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\UG: Chinese Needlepoint No. 20350 FABRICS: Drapery Swags: Ombre Taffeta Damask on Curtain 


ind Bench: Damasco Imberline Red/Beige Balloon Shade: Thermoflect Celedon Chairs: Cressa Peach/Beige ® 
Room Design by: Anne Cooper for 1994 Mansion in May Showhouse, New Jersey f. a Lr, 


CARPE 


D & D BUILDING, 979 THIRD AVENUE 
NEW YORK, NY 10022 (212) 752-9000 


ATLANTA / BOSTON / CHICAGO / CLEVELAND / DALLAS / DANIA / Houston / Los ANGELES OLD WORLD WEAVERS 


PHILADELPHIA / SAN FRANCISCO / TROY / WASHINGTON, D.C. FABRIC DIVISION OF STARK CARPET 
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OR YOU COULD JUST TALK TO 
YOUR PRIVATE BANKER. 


Your Citibank Private Banker is committed to thoroughly understanding you 
and your aspirations. And, to help you achieve them, only your Citibank Private 
Banker can draw on an incomparable combination of resources—the expertise and 
unmatched presence of the world’s most global bank. In addition to investment, 
real estate and retirement advice, you have access to Citibank corporate finance 
specialists who apply the same rigorous process to an individual business purchase 
as to a Fortune 500° transaction. Once your purchase is completed, your Private 
Banker will continue to draw on the expertise of Citibank specialists to help 
you manage the life cycle of your investment—from growing the business to real- 
izing the equity you’ve built. To further explore the rewards of a relationship 
with The Citibank Private Bank, please call 212-559-1111. 


THE CITIBANK PRIVATE BANK 
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LETTERS FROM READERS 





The editors invite your comments, suggestions and criticisms. 
Address: Letters, Architectural Digest, 
6300 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90048. 


Many of your features show how a 
space can be completely revamped to 
achieve a different look. However, 
the new atmosphere of Frank Lloyd 
Wright’s La Miniatura in your Decem- 
ber 1994 issue pays respect to his 
genius, allowing us a contemporary 
perspective on his original design. I 
am pleased to discover that the struc- 
tures on the site are being restored. 
Considering the “shoe-box” style of 
architecture so evident in America to- 
day, it is important that we treasure 
the idea of Wright: building architec- 
ture on a human scale that comple- 
ments its setting and draws its design 
concepts from nature. 
Robert A. Peterson 
Seattle, Washington 


Your December cover was so beau- 

tiful that I cut it out, framed it and 

gave it to a good friend. Now I am 

going to purchase another issue and 
frame the cover for myself. 

Anita L. Childs 

Lake Placid, Florida 


Your editor-in-chief is right to praise 
Louise Erdrich’s article “Snow Houses” 
(Guest Speaker, December). Her sto- 
ry of life on the Great Plains of North 
Dakota and building with snow was 
a delightful meditation, and I cherish 
the depth of her words. 
Marilyn Duggan West 
Page, North Dakota 


I have always enjoyed your magazine 
as a little island of peace and harmo- 
ny in a sometimes crazy world. So I 
was rather distressed to discover the 
comments by Harriette Levine and 
Elie Wiesel in the December article 
“The United States Ambassador's Res- 
idence in Poland.” Quite frankly, they 
were out of place in your magazine 
and they were out of place for an art- 
ist representing our country. 
Rev. William Carey 
Stamford, Connecticut 


Tim Flack’s apartment (“Technicolor 
Dreams,” December) was a wonder of 
visual charm. I've longed to see vivid 
color combined so effectively in both 
walls and fabrics. What a respite it 
would be to step into one of his rooms 
at the end of a beige day at the office. 
Susan Klein 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


Thank you for the articles and pic- 
tures of the West you print in your 
magazine. One of my favorites is “West- 
ern Spirit at the Lazy A Ranch” (De- 
cember). The article is great and the 
pictures are breathtaking. Because of 
my love of the West and my love of 
architecture I will never stop sub- 
scribing to this magazine. Your fea- 
tures on the West are real inspirations 
to create truly beautiful homes. 
Lisa Castel 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


My mother has been faithfully re- 
newing my subscription to Architec- 
tural Digest for my birthday for many 
years. Since I teach my children at 
home, your magazine has become an 
invaluable resource. Because we are 
currently poring over early American 
history, | was overjoyed with “An- 
tiques: Early American Decorated Box- 
es” (December). The photos and text 
are equally colorful! My children are 
making their own bandboxes now for 
this month’s art project. Thank you 
for inspiring their minds. 
Debra Thompson 
Clarks Summit, Pennsylvania 


When I read “Imperial Retreat” (De- 
cember), | was hoping Brendan Gill 
would mention that Lady Caroline 
Takamine was Agnes de Mille’s aunt. 
In her book Where the Wings Grow, Ms. 
de Mille relates the sad, enchanting 
tale of Sho-Fu-Den. I’m pleased the 
summer palace has come alive again. 
Pat Joy 
Vista, California 





A new purity. ..a new chance 
for your most vulnerable skin. 


EXPRESSIVE 


| EYE CONTOUR AGE TREATMENT FLUIDE 
EXTREME PURENESS 


Effective action...visible results. 
The look of undereye puffiness is diminished. 
Lines and wrinkles appear softened 
and smoothed. 


Preventive action...future results. 
Expressive's affinity with the skin helps 
defend against future ageing by reinforcing 
the fragile eye area. Protective sunscreens 
and anti-oxidants provide added support. 


Extreme Pureness...ideal for sensitive 
eyes. A creme-gel formula* with the same pH 
as tears...in an air-tight pump container. 


EXPRESSIVE: 
Pure pleasure. Pure genius. Pure innovation. 








*Patent pending. 


PEOPLE ARE THESSseulr 





Kuki Gallmann is an unusual woman who 
has an unusual dream. Her 100,000-acre 
ranch above the Great Rift Valley in Ken- 
ya serves as a sanctuary for a wide array of 
African wildlife, including the endangered 
black rhinoceros. And on the edge of the 
breathtaking gorge that cuts through her property, 
Gallmann has established a remarkable new refuge for 
visitors called the Mukutan Retreat, which we feature 
in next month's issue. Proceeds from the retreat will 


JIM MCHUGH 





help Gallmann to support the important 
ecological work that is at the heart of her 
ranch. “Private ownership appears to be the 
only positive step forward in conservation 
in Kenya,” says photographer Peter Beard. 
“Kuki has extended the time in Kenya— 
and the time is very limited.” Also in May, look for 
surprising articles by William Trevor, whose most 
recent novel is Felicia’s Journey, and John Berendt, 
author of Midnight in the Garden of Good and Evil. 
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William Goldman’s New York 

When screenwriter and author William 
Goldman asked designer Mary Mee- 
han to have a look at the Upper East 
Side penthouse he had purchased, she 
was less than optimistic. “It was all 
mirrored, and windows had been 
bricked in to create additional spaces,” 
she recalls. “But there was a terrace on 
four sides.” The mirrors are gone, the 
windows have been opened up and 
the terrace has been transformed by 
landscape designer Elisabeth DeBoeck 
Deans with a wealth of literary allu- 
sions. “You can’t believe the differ- 
ence,” says Goldman. Though Meehan 
brought in furnishings for the apart- 
ment, she took care to incorporate favorite pieces of Gold- 
man’s. An original movie poster from Butch Cassidy and the 
Sundance Kid (for which he won an Academy Award) hangs 
in the entrance hall, while on a wall of the dining room is a 
prized tapestry by Carol Burland depicting scenes from 
Goldman's Princess Bride. “I'd seen her work,” he says. “She 
read the book and brought the tapestry to me six months 
later. I love it.” And because Goldman has a bad back, Mee- 
han even placed orthopedically correct lounge chairs in ev- 
ery room. While the penthouse was being completed, 
Goldman’s schedule rarely slowed: His first collection of 
screenplays, William Goldman: Four Screenplays, was pub- 
lished by Applause Books in February. And preproduction 
for his adaptation of John Grisham's novel The Chamber is 
well under way. See page 110. 
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Production Values in Los Angeles 

Even the most seasoned film producers 
cannot foresee every contingency. Kath- 
leen Kennedy and Frank Marshall, the 
pair who made the renovation night- 
mare comedy The Money Pit, never 
anticipated their own final-stage-of- 
construction mishap. “We were mar- 
ried in Positano in the summer of 
1987,” Marshall says, “and we wanted 
to have an outdoor reception at home 
when we returned to Los Angeles. We 
were looking forward to finally seeing 
everything in place because our partic- 
ipation in the renovation had largely 
been by telephone and fax. The house 
was completed, except for the deck, 
which was going to be adoquin stone 
from Mexico, a material we especially like because it re- 
mains cool in the sun. The stone kept not arriving and not 
arriving, and we thought, well, we know all about emer- 
gencies: We'll just track when the stone is put on a truck, 
when the truck leaves Mexico, and where it is at each point 
along the way. What we discovered was that the trucks 
were being rerouted because a bank had ordered the same 
stone and had offered the quarry a lot more money for it. 
So we had our reception overlooking a mudhole.” Adds 
their interior designer Frank Pennino, “Waiting for a deliv- 
ery at the twelfth hour doesn’t exactly constitute a design- 
er’s crowning moment.” But, in true storyboard fashion, he 
says, “We painted a lot of word pictures that day, telling all 
the guests what would eventually appear.” See page 118. 


Frank Pennino 


Frank Marshall and 
Kathleen Kennedy 


continued on page 22 
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Creative Business 
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TO BRING ALIVE THE MAGICAL CHARACTER OF CRYSTAL FOR TODAY’S INTER 
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Table clock, 1992. Design Borek Sipek 
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or over five 
decades, the 
Kreiss family has 


designed and manufactured 


furniture distinguished by its 


exclusive look and superior 
level of craftsmanship. 
Constructed from the world’s 


finest materials, the Kreiss 





Collection has become 
a synonym of elegance 
and longevity. 

Our extended collection 
of furniture, custom finishes, 
exclusive fabrics, and 
imported accessories has 
grown to encompass every 
furnishing required to 
make a home complete. 
Visit any one of our 
showrooms and discover 


a wealth of design 





possibilities immediately 


available for your home. 





© Kreiss Collection 1995 
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continued from page 18 


Architecture: Olson/Sundberg 
‘Architecture is a group activity,” says 
Jim Olson of Olson/Sundberg Archi- 
tects. “As with an orchestra, each player 
has a different role and it takes a com- 
bination of talents to really accomplish 
something great. In our office we have 
heated design sessions twice a week 
where we challenge one another's 
work. We criticize, we validate, we of- 
fer suggestions. We don’t care whose 
idea it is—student interns, in fact, are a 
great source of creative energy. We 
simply want to arrive at the best solu- 
tions.” That collaborative sensibility ex- 
tends to people brought in “from the 
outside” by clients: “They become an 
important part of the process—they 
join our orchestra,” notes Olson. Such 
was the case with Charles Stuhlberg, who participated on 
the interior of a house Olson’s firm designed on Seattle's 
Puget Sound. Also citing Olson/Sundberg architects Tom 
Kundig and Tony De Jesus for their contributions to the 
Puget Sound residence, Olson explains, “While I may head 
the effort, anyone who's helped make the design a success 
deserves a big share of the credit.” See page 126. 
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James Olson 


Tony De Jesus 


Tom Kundig 
Charles Stuhlberg 


French Flair at the Hotel Pierre 

“I like a juxtaposition of dressy and 
simple, and I like coming upon the 
unexpected,” says New York public 
relations expert Marilyn Evins. “For in- 
stance, my taste in draperies is very 
simple—I have an aversion to swags 
and festoonery.” Her apartment in the 
Hotel Pierre features window treat- 
ments “that almost disappear.” In fact, she insists, she’d be 
as happy without anything at all on the windows—‘except 
that my living room was looking into Barneys,” she says. “I 
love Barneys, but not in my windows.” Elsewhere in the 
apartment Evins indulges in a rich color play—‘“not too 
fanciful or elaborate, but warm.” Of her design philosophy, 
she says, “I love people who have the courage of their con- 
victions in decorating. Even bad taste means you're not di- 
rectionless and bland—you’ve taken a stand.” See page 150. 


Marilyn Evins 


Polynesian Dreams at Hana Iti 

In French Polynesia, paradise is not a marketing slogan; it’s 
reality. “Everything grows here—there’s an abundance of 
fruit and flowering trees,” says Tom Kurth, an American 
who has developed the secluded resort of Hana Iti and 
who relishes the simplicity and openness of his adopted 
home. “There isn’t an unwanted child in all of Polynesia. 
Sometimes it’s hard to tell which child lives in which 
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household—it’s very fluid.” Kurth, who sailed the South 
Seas before settling on Huahine Iti, adds that to him Poly- 
nesians are very spiritual, a quality that “comes from living 
close to nature.” But he didn’t overlook the practical as- 
pects of building a resort in a remote locale. “Part of the fun 
of developing Hana Iti is that I knew all the good places 
that had interesting materials. I traveled back to those 
places and gathered the various things and incorporated 


“ them into the hotel.” If Kurth has a mission, it seems to be 


to restore the connection between man and earth. “A num- 
ber of guests seek me out and thank me. They say, ‘You can 
hear the surf breaking a mile away.’ ” See page 162. 


Architectural Digest Visits: 

Vaclav Havel 

Heads of state are not typically known 
for advocating a new global vision that 
can transcend cultural diversity and 
religious competitiveness, but Czech 
president Vaclav Havel is acclaimed for 
that and more. In his 1994 New Year's 
address, the playwright and former 
dissident spoke of the “peculiar dialec- 
tical dance of truth and lies” of the communist years, an era 
that in Czechoslovakia drew to a close in 1989, when he 
was chosen as its first democratically elected president in 
fifty years. (He became president of the Czech Republic 
in 1993 after the country’s breakup.) Havel and his wife, 
Olga, maintain their official residence on the grounds of 
Prague’s Hradéany Castle, but whenever possible they 
head to their private country house in Hradeéek, not far 
from the Polish border. There they entertain close friends 
and relatives and listen to their cherished collection of jazz 
and classical albums. The president's passion for music was 
evident last year at the International PEN association's an- 
nual meeting in Prague. Havel addressed the members, 
then gave a party at his favorite jazz club in the Czech cap- 
ital. See page 170. 
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Vaclav and 
Olga Havel 


Colorado Colors 
For Carleton Varney, infusing an As- 
pen, Colorado, residence that had a 
“Vermonty, kind of L. L. Bean cast to it” 
with a more fitting western atmo- 
| sphere wasn’t all that unusual a task. 
| | Known for his vintage American hotel 
projects, he has worked on renovations 
of the Hotel Utah in Salt Lake City and 
the Jackson Lake Lodge in the Grand 
Tetons. Varney, who redid the Aspen residence with associ- 
ate Daniel S. Parker, drew inspiration for the palette from 
Native American art. Some of the furnishings and light 
fixtures were based on pieces Thomas Molesworth de- 
signed in Wyoming in the thirties, forties and fifties. “Tt 


Carleton Varney 
Daniel S. Parker 


continued on page 24 
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1. Rare Rockefeller style Extra-Grade Wooton Patent 9. Beautiful Herter Bros. inlaid ce 
Secretary in oak 10. Superior Aesthetic period Victoria 


2. Monumental pair carved limestone winged female 11. Polished bronze 7’ torcheres - pai) 
figure 72”L x 58H 12. Circular leather hotel cotth 60” Diam 

3. Incredibly detailed inlaid & ebonized Victorain cabinet | 13. Rococo 2 pc. rosewood bedroom suite w/ king 
bronze mounts 66”W x 67°T size bed & marble top dresser by A. Roux 


4. Victorian walnut and burl sideboard with white marble 
top and intricate carvings 84” x 6” 

5. Gray mohair Deco sofa and pair of matching arms 

6. 15 pe. Art Nouveau dining suite by Majorelle with 
buffet and desert 

7, Pair of ornate iron gates with marble trim - 4 pr avail 

8. Large Victorian bookcase with rare cylinder secretary 


14. Mythological marble grou ae young 
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continued from page 22 


was a lot of fun finding things for the house,” says Varney. 
“Sometimes I would fly into Denver, and on the long drive 
up to the mountains things would catch my eye in places 
along the way.” See page 178. 


Rhythms of the Desert 

While the redesign of their California 
desert house was under way, designers 
Bruce Goers and Wayne Williamson 
found themselves living in a trailer. 
“We know how to make use of what 
we have,” says Williamson. “But living 
there, where everything was within 
finger’s reach, taught us a lot.” To ex- 
pand the space, Williamson put a small 
Japanese tea garden outside, shielded 
with bamboo. “And I had a tree house,” 
he says. “We even had dinner parties 
for ten.” “It may not have been chic, 
but it worked,” adds Goers. For the in- 
terior of their Rancho Mirage house, 
the two asked for the input of their 
friend Sam Cardella because “our 
tastes are as different as can be,” says Goers. “Wayne can 
find terrific things in the middle of the desert or in an alley. 
I love to go into galleries where things are placed beautiful- 
ly. We’re almost one hundred and eighty degrees opposite 
each other, but we find a synthesis.” See page 184. 
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Bruce Goers 


Wayne Williamson 


Sam Cardella 


Luminous Modernism 

Jed Johnson and Alan Wanzenberg, 
who are not given to hyperbole, turn 
positively rhapsodic when they dis- 
cuss the modernist New York apart- 
ment they designed. Their enthusiasm 
is not only for the project itself but for 
its importance in their careers. “A wa- 
tershed—that’s how we would de- 
scribe this commission,” says Wanzen- 
berg. “To say we gutted the space and put it back together 
is an oversimplification. The job, which we got in late 1991, 
came at a point when we were both professionally ready. 
Up till then we had explored the modernist idiom, but we 
were bound by strict historical associations because of our 
other clients’ collections. This was more of a tabula rasa— 
relying on some historical precedents and being allowed to 
invent others. We’re both too rationalist to go totally ab- 
stract, but this apartment is less of a literal interpretation. 
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Jed Johnson 


Alan Wanzenberg 
5 


| We bridged formality and informality—the rooms have a 


more modern flow. As we have matured, so has our sensi- 
bility, and this project reflects that in the mastery of materi- 
als. We used only four or five materials in the whole 
apartment—not a wide variety. We've acquired our own 
the stamp is uniquely ours. We're not appren- 
tory anymore.” See page 192, 0) 
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CONTRIBUTORS 





Avis BERMAN is the author of Rebels on Eighth 
Street: Juliana Force and the Whitney Museum of 
American Art and James McNeill Whistler. 


IRENE BORGER, a fiction writer and journalist, 

has been the artist-in-residence at AIDS Proj- 
ect Los Angeles since 1990, when she founded 
the Writers’ Workshop. She is the program di- 
rector for the CalArts/Alpert Award in the Arts. 


SUSAN CHEEVER, an Architectural Digest con- 
tributing writer, is the author of Home Before 
Dark, a biography of her father, John Cheever, 
and Treetops: A Family Memoir. Her most re- 
cent book, A Woman's Life, was published last 
June by William Morrow. 


JOHN A. CuADRADO, who divides his time be- 
tween Princeton and Paris, writes on the 
international art and antiques market. 


ROLAND FLAMINI, a writer based in Washing- 
ton, D.C., is the author of Sovereign, a bi- 
ography of Queen Elizabeth II. His biography 
of Irving G. Thalberg was published last 
spring by Crown. 


BRENDAN GILL, an Architectural Digest con- 
tributing writer, is the author of Here at The 
New Yorker, Happy Times, Many Masks and A 
New York Life: Of Friends and Others. He is 
chairman emeritus of the New York Land- 
marks Conservancy and the Institute for 
Contemporary Art. 


DEBORAH GIMELSON writes frequently on the 
arts for The New York Times, The New York Ob- 
server and Mirabella. 


THomas S. HINES is a professor of history 

and architecture at UCLA. His books include 
Richard Neutra and the Search for Modern 
Architecture. 


JessE KORNBLUTH is the author of Pre-Pop 
Warhol. He has adapted his book Highly 
Confident: The Crime and Punishment of Michael 
Milken for Robert De Niro’s Tribeca Produc- 
tions. Airborne: The Triumph and Struggle of 
Michael Jordan is being published by Macmil- 
Jan in March. 


AILEEN MEHLE is an Architectural Digest con- 
tributing writer and the author of the “Suzy” 
column for W and Women’s Wear Daily. 


MICHAEL Peppiatt, who lives in Paris and Lon- 
don, is the editor of Art International. His 
biography of the artist Francis Bacon will be 


published next year by Farrar, Straus & Giroux. 


Brooks Peters writes frequently about travel, 
design and the arts. 


JEFFREY SIMPSON is an Architectural Digest con- 
tributing editor and the author of The Way Life 
Was, The American Family and The Hudson 
River 1850-1918. 


PrLar VILapas is an Architectural Digest con- 
tributing writer who lives in San Francisco. 


NICHOLAS VON HoFEMAN, an Architectural Di- 
gest contributing writer, is a journalist whose 
work has appeared in The New Republic, The 
New York Review of Books and The New Yorker. 
He is the author of many books, including 
Make-Believe Presidents, Citizen Cohn and 
Capitalist Fools. 


NICHOLAS Fox WEBER, the executive director of 
the Josef Albers Foundation, is the author of 
Patron Saints and The Art of Babar. He is cur- 
rently writing a book on Balthus. 


LEON WHITESON is an architecture critic for the 
Los Angeles Times and a contributing editor for 
Architecture magazine. His book, A Garden Sto- 
ry, will be published by Faber and Faber in April. 
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THE AUTHOR’S OWN HOUSE OF THE SPIRITS IN NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 
By Susan Cheever 


32 


oe fourteen years ago Isabel Allende sat down at 
her dining room table in Caracas, Venezuela, 
to write to the grandfather she had left behind in 
Chile. Her letter became the epic, dramatic saga of 
four generations of the fictional family of Esteban 
Trueba, The House of the Spirits, a best-seller in twenty- 
seven languages. 

The book ended, but the saga continued. Since then 
Allende has moved four thousand miles north to San 
Rafael, California, remarried, presided over the birth 
of a granddaughter and survived the death of her 
twenty-eight-year-old daughter, Paula. Now, five 
books later, the suburban house she bought offhand- 
edly in San Rafael—“I never intended to stay,” she 
says—has become Allende’s own extraordinary house 
of the spirits. 

“Tt is like a generous mother for us,” says Allende of 
the wood structure with redwood decks and a view of 
San Francisco Bay. “It has sheltered us with all our 
needs.” Allende’s household gives new meaning to the 
expression extended family. Currently the writer, her 
husband and his stepson and her adopted Chilean 








PHOTOGRAPHY, JOHN VAUGHAN 


Isabel Allende, the Chilean author of The House of the Spirits, lives in San 
Rafael with her husband, William Gordon, and various relatives in a 
house overlooking San Francisco Bay. ABOVE: Allende before her stu- 
dio in Sausalito. “It’s a sort of sanctuary where few people are admitted.” 


LEFT: The dining room in San Rafael, Allende says, “is where the extend- 
ed family reunites practically every day.” The silver container belonged to 
her grandmother. BELOW: The living room features Turkish and Moroc- 
can textiles, chairs from Afghanistan and a painting by José Venturelli. 





continued on page 36 
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THE AUTHOR’S OWN HOUSE OF THE SPIRITS IN NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 
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grandmother live there, with visits from her husband's 
three children, her son and daughter-in-law and their 
three small children, a tribe of neighbors and assorted 
friends of all of the above. 

Allende grew up in another extended family with 
her mother, grandfather, brothers and various relatives 
in Santiago. Later, with her mother and stepfather, she 
lived in Bolivia and Europe, and in Beirut when her 
stepfather was the Chilean consul general to several 
Arab countries. In 1975, two years after the assassina- 
tion of her uncle and godfather Salvador Allende in a 
military coup, Allende took refuge with her husband 
and two children, Nicolas and Paula, in Caracas. 

The marriage ended there, and months later Allende 
fell in love with Marin County lawyer William Gordon 
while on a lecture tour in California. There were prob- 
lems. Allende hadn't spoken English in years. Gordon 
had been a bachelor for almost a decade, and he had 
three difficult children. “Everything was uncertain,” 
she recalls of the months she spent trying to bring or- 
der out of Gordon’s chaos. “I loved Willie, but there 
were so many obstacles. I decided to buy a house. I 
thought, Well, when I leave I'll sell it.” 

But Allende has stayed. “When we first saw [the 
house], it seemed it had been waiting for us—more ac- 


ABOVE: Allende wrote her most recent books, including The Infinite Plan, in her 
office, which was remodeled by her husband. “It is a place of work, meditation, si- 
lence and solitude,” she says. “I believe that it is full of invisible characters and 
benevolent spirits.” The shelves were built by Gordon and Allende’s son, Nicolas. 


RIGHT: The author's latest work is a memoir entitled Paula, after her late daughter, 
who appears in the photograph. The book will be published in April by Harper- 
Collins. “Paula’s soul was on a journey,” she says. “She was here for twenty-eight 
years, and I was able to hold her on both thresholds.” BELOW: A view of the bay. 








“When we first 
saw the house, 
it seemed it had 
been waiting 
for us.” 
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curately, had been calling to us. It had 
a weary air: the paint was peeling 
from the wood, it needed many re- 
pairs, and it was dark inside, but it 
had a spectacular view of the Bay and 
a benevolent soul,” she writes in her 
upcoming book Paula, a forceful, 
moving memoir that tells of her ad- 
venturous and tragic life. It is a sto- 
ry she was inspired to recount by 
Paula, who lay dying of complications 
from a rare disease, porphyria, while 
Allende wrote in 1992 and 1993. 

The book was written in the San 
Rafael house and in Allende’s office in 
nearby Sausalito, a carriage house 
that Gordon renovated for her next to 
his law offices in a shingled building 
near the water. “It started as Sausali- 
to’s first whorehouse,” Allende says of 
her shingled office. “Then it was a 
chocolate chip factory, and now it’s a 
lawyer's office—so you can see how it 
has gone down in the world!” 

Allende and Gordon are now hap- 
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pily married, and the house she 
bought as a getaway has thrown off 
its weary air and become a sunlit, airy 
haven for her friends and family. Un- 
der skylights and bleached beams the 
relics of Allende’s exiled life stand out 
like fragments of the past—a leather 





“T lost the world where 
I belonged. Now I don’t 
belong anywhere.” 


trunk that belonged to Chilean exile 
Orlando Letelier, who died in a car 
bombing in Washington, D.C.; a silver 
cigarette box from her grandfather’s 
house in Santiago; leather-uphol- 
stered hassocks from the family’s 
years in Beirut. On the mantel, below 
a mirror Allende installed to reflect 
the window’ light, sits a curved penis 
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shield and a carved human skull 
brought back from New Guinea by a 
friend. “I have the very primitive idea 
that there’s a spirit in everything,” she 
says. “I think the house and every- 
thing in it are animated.” 

Guests perch on chairs from Af- 
ghanistan around a_ glass-topped 
table whose base is an old Indian 
wedding trunk with a tiny door. They 
dine two steps up, in a room domi- 
nated by a cathedral window echoed 
in the iron backs of the dining 
chairs—chairs the author bought on 
sale at Macy’s in San Francisco. The 
house, Allende writes in Paula, “has 
become a sanctuary for an Anglo- 
Latin tribe where words in Spanish 
and English echo back and forth, 
something spicy is always simmering 
on the stove, and at mealtimes we 
have many guests around the table.” 

Her first step after buying the 
house was to take up the wall-to-wall 
brown carpets and strip the brown 
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paint from the beams and ceilings. 
She created a new kitchen with Mexi- 
can tiles and bleached wood cabinets. 
Gordon built a round table for the 
corner, and a wall outside was hung 
with Allende’s collection of Italian 
plates. In a junk pile at a local gar- 
dening store she found two alabaster 
columns that now support the din- 
ing table. A Mill Valley shop was the 
source for the antique French bed and 
bench in the master bedroom. 

From Chile, after the fall of Au- 
gusto Pinochet's government, her 
mother sent a heavy carved Spanish 
table with winged gargoyle’s feet. 
At its polished surface young Isa- 
bel would watch her grandmother 
hold séances. Atop it her uncle had 
twirled in flamenco dances on nights 
when the world seemed rich with 
possibilities and childhood felt as if 
it would last forever. “When I left 
Chile,” Allende explains, “I lost not 
only my family and house and friends 


but my sense of belonging. I lost 
the world where I belonged. Now 
I don’t belong anywhere. When I go 
back to Chile, it isn’t there either. For 
me that table represents the place 
where I belonged.” 

Like Isabel Allende’s novels, her 
house is a great adventure story, filled 
with the magic realism of exotic de- 
tours, hilarious debacles and quiet 
triumphs. She hired a team of Chi- 
nese contractors to put in a new bath, 
for instance—but the workers didn’t 
speak English and before anyone real- 
ized it they had built a bath and three 
new rooms in the basement—one 
with no door. Gordon now uses the 
room as his carpentry shop. A family 
of skunks moved into the founda- 
tions—Allende says she likes their 
smell—and a sleek gray fox eats the 
leftovers from family barbecues off 
the edge of the kitchen deck. The 
large first-floor room where Allende 
wrote Paula was transformed into a 


sickroom for her daughter as she lay 
in acoma. 
Allende’s 
with ideas and allusions. She has the 
verbal brilliance of an important writ- 
er, but as she talks she defrosts an ex- 
tra chicken or prepares a marinade. 
She leaves her computer—where a 
book of poems written by her friend 
the late Pablo Neruda props up the 
monitor—to get her four-year-old 
grandson a haircut. At dinner her 
three grandchildren tumble over her 
lap, giggling, and listen wide-eyed to 
her stories about the dwarfs who live 
in the Indian wedding chest in the 
living room. The house may be like a 
generous mother, but it is Allende 
who makes it expand to fit everyone's 
needs as she clears the table, pats her 
husband on the shoulder, elicits a 
guest’s life story and occasionally 
glances out toward the bay, where the 
bright rays of sunset streak the sky to 
the west. 


conversation sparkles 

















When you immerse yourself in the 


swirling waters of a spa, the cares of the world 


seem to ebb away. After work, after exercise, 


after anything, slipping into 
a spa ts one of lifes richest 
rewards. Its a bubbling sanctu- 


ary that relaxed, revives, renews. 





For a free guide to the pleasures of 
spa ownership, please call 1-800-255-8881. 
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ANTIQUES NOTEBOOK: AMERICAN INDIAN BASE 


VIBRANT WORKS OFFER COLLECTING OPPORTUNITIES 
By Deborah Gimelson 





























he basketry of the North Ameri- 

can Indians is among the oldest 
known indigenous crafts, dating back 
to prehistoric times. Baskets were 
made even prior to the better-known 
ceramics. The earliest known Indi- 
an pots from the Southwest, ac- 
cording to Philip Garaway of The 
Native American Art Gallery in 
Venice, California, were made 
by pressing clay into baskets 
to create a form. And in the 
eyes of some experts, a great 
Indian basket exhibits the mak- 
er’s skill better than the weav- 
ing of highly prized textiles. 
Indeed, the range of baskets 
is staggering: tall Apache stor- 
age baskets, called ollas, with 
animal and abstract figures wo- 
ven into them; hand-held baskets 
decorated with duck feathers, in- 
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ABOVE: Basket 
Tray, Apache, south- 
western United States, 
circa 1910. Willow and 
devil’s-claw; 22" wide. Morning 
Star Gallery, Santa Fe. LEFT: Bottleneck 
Basket (left), Yokuts, central California, 
circa 1900. Sedge, redbud, bracken fern 
and red wool yarn; 6%" x 11%". Basketry 
Bowl, Maidu, central California, cir- 
ca 1930. Willow and redbud; 4%" x 114". 
Both, Kania-Ferrin Gallery, Santa Fe. 


tended as gifts; polychrome Pomo 
baskets adorned with abalone shells. 
“There are great Oriental textiles and 
great Peruvian pottery,” says Eleanor 
Tulman Hancock, a private dealer in 
Manhattan of antique North Ameri- 
can Indian art, “but there is no 
greater basketry than North Ameri- 
can Indian basketry.” 

As an area for collectors, American 
Indian basketry is finally coming into 
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OME EVENINGS ARE FILLED WITH FIREWORKS 
A rapturous explosion of precious color. 


And like the woman who wears one, each is unforgettable. 


Fireworks by Tiffany. Quite an event. 





Tourmaline, citrine and rubellite 
brooches with tanzanites, amethysts, blue 
and yellow sapphires and diamonds. 
From $9,000 to $55,000. 


TIFFANY & CO. 


NEW YORK ATLANTA BAL HARBOUR BEVERLY HILLS BOSTON CHICAGO DALLAS HOUSTON OAK BROOK PALM BEACH 


PHILADELPHIA SAN DIEGO SAN FRANCISCO SOUTH COAST PLAZA TORONTO TROY WASHINGTON, D.C. TO INQUIRE: 800-526-0649 








Two hundred years ago, they didn’t 
need a place to hide a TV and stereo. 





But somehow, they knew we would. 


As it happens, the 18th-century English linen press makes a perfect home entertain- 
ment center. At Mill House of Woodbury, we have this one made for us, in your choice 
of yew wood or walnut, by a woodworking shop in England that still uses traditional 
handcrafting techniques to create a piece of furniture that combines form and function 
in a most impressive way. 
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You'll find us about four miles north of the center of town on Route 6. We're closed 
Tuesday but open every other day of the week, including Saturday and Sunday. 
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are treated with Teflon, a stain resistant finish. Many exclusive lea- 
thers and fabrics from the Roche-Bobois Collection are available 
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its own. Enthusiasm for Indian arti- 


facts has tended towa rd the bright BELOW: Basket, Cahuilla, southern California desert, circa 1910. Sumac, juncus 
colors and distinctive forms of Nava- and grass; 34" x 15". Prolific and masterful basketmakers, the Cahuilla—who 
jo blankets, Hopi kachina dolls, jew- were primarily hunters and gatherers—used baskets to transport goods, 


in initiation ceremonies and as spiritual offerings in tribal mourning 
rituals. Philip Garaway/The Native American Art Gallery, Venice, California. 


elry, ceremonial masks and items of 
clothing. These sectors of the market, 
however, have been well mined, with 
fakes often diminishing the luster of 
genuine pieces. Searching for new 
pathways into the original American 
Indian experience, collectors are now 
paying more attention to the subtlety of 
baskets and to the finely honed skills 
required to produce great examples. 
Basketry is also a field in which you 
can be sure of certain parameters. 
“Largely, basketry of high caliber has 
been a dead art for fifty years,” says 
Phillip Cohen of Gallery 10 in Scotts- 
dale, Arizona, referring to the time 
when the greatest makers stopped 
working. Baskets from that era are al- 
most impossible to fake; many mate- 
rials used in early baskets are no 
longer available, and the skills and 
time required to make a good prod- 
uct prohibit high-quality reproduc- 
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The most sought-after pieces surfaced near ABOVE LEFT: Gift Basket (left), Pomo, central Califor- 


nia, circa 1880. Willow, sedge, clamshells and abalone 


the lakes and woodlands of central and rn yrthern shells; 5" x 12". Bottleneck Basket, Yokuts, central Cali- 
: . : fornia (San Joaquin Valley), circa 1880. Epicampes rigen, 
California, and in the South- and Northwest. sedge, redbud, bracken fern and quail feathers; 5)" 


x 8%". Both, Eleanor Tulman Hancock Inc., New York. 
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accident. You didn’t get to this 
point by heing just like everyone 
else. Doing just like everyone else 
Or making the same choices as 
everyone else. Maybe you ought 
to consider The Quiet Company, 
Northwestern Mutual Life. You'll 
find yourself dealing with a pro- 
fessional who knows the value of 
hard work and the need to protect 
its rewards. An agent who’s part 
of the sales force ranked hest in 
the country. You'll find a company 
named ‘the most financially sound 
life insurance company” in Fortune® 
magazine's annual survey. When 
you think about where you and 
your family are headed, choosing 
Northwestern Mutual Life makes 
a lot of good sense. 
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Its quite a shame, really. The countless hours spent perfecting the distinctive curves of the Lexus GS 300 
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bark, which produced a more rustic 
effect.) Materials were often gathered 
up to a year in advance, according to 
Hancock, and a basket itself could 
take a year to make because the weav- 
ect ers were all female and had many 
en other responsibilities. 

: ain Baskets were made by either twin- 
ing or coiling. In twining, as in tradi- 
tional weaving, strands are intertwined 
to create the desired form. Coiling is 
more akin to sewing: Strands of grass 
4 or other fibers are wound around reeds 
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Coe oe or other natural materials, which 
Se are stitched together in coils to form 
the basket. Twining produces a won- 
derfully light, ethereal quality, while 
coiling can result in baskets that feel 
more substantial and durable. The 
most desirable examples of basketry 
are coiled, but dealers attribute that to 
current taste rather than to any inher- 
ent technical or aesthetic superiority. 
“The marketplace now rewards coil- 
ing over twining,” says Marcy Burns. 
Most of the baskets that were actu- 
ally used by the makers are not avail- 
able on the open market since they 
were discolored or damaged. “Collec- 
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tions. For around $500 you can still 
purchase a solid piece, such as a small 
Pima basket made of willow and dev- 
il’s-claw at Marcy Burns American In- 
dian Art in Glenside, Pennsylvania. 
And for less than $5,000 you can ob- 
tain a museum-quality piece, such as 
a negative Karok basket at the Kania- 
Ferrin Gallery in Santa Fe. For around 
$25,000 a true masterpiece is avail- 
able, depending on tribal origin, qual- 
ity of weave and condition. 

Baskets were made by most tribes 
for purposes of cooking, gathering 
and storage. The most sought-after 
pieces surfaced near the lakes and 
woodlands of central and norther 
California, and in the South- a 
Northwest, where grasses, willoy TOP: Olla Basket, Apache, southwestern United States, circa 1900. Willow and dev- 
bisek devila-claw and other weavable ‘s-claw; 22" x 16". Producing little pottery, the Apache relied on tall storage bas- 

; ; rv ollas, to carry everything from grain to firewood. Gallery 10, Scottsdale, 
natural materials could be found in 1” ABOVE: Basket, Kawaiisu, central California, circa 1910, Willow, devil’s- 


abundance. (Some tribes in the East law 1 and grass; 6" x 16%". A coiled figural basket with a rare friendship design 
made basketlike boxes from birch shi dancing women. Marcy Burns American Indian Arts, Glenside, Pennsylvania. 
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tions with used baskets in them occa- 
sionally show up,” says John Kania. 
“They may be what I call ethnograph- 
ically important—perhaps made by 
a travel group that was wiped out 
during the gold rush. I recently saw 
five or six such baskets, and while 
they had artistic merit, the fact that 
they had been cooked in lowered 
their market value.” 

The market for American Indian 
basketry emerged from the latter part 
of the nineteenth century to around 
1930, fueled by the Victorian urge to 
collect whatever wasn’t nailed down. 
Baskets made by the most prodigious 
and desirable weavers from the Wash- 
oe, Yokuts, Chumash, Karok, Pomo, 
Panamint, Tlingit, Aleutian and 
Apache tribes came on the market 
during that time, and they are at the 
heart of what is collected today. 

Abe Cohn, who owned a store 
called the Emporium in Carson City, 
Nevada, organized the basket makers 
of nearby tribes into a cottage indus- 
try at the turn of the century, keeping 
careful records of who made what 
and the prices paid. In addition, he re- 
lied on some of the dealer-collectors 
who traveled the West, such as Grace 
Nicholson, who regularly provided 
the Emporium with the latest in 
Pomo baskets from California. 

One of Cohn’s workers, a woman 
from the Washoe tribe of the Great 
Basin named Datsolalee (known also 
by her English name, Louisa Keyser), 
produced the finest baskets of the 
time, of which nearly forty survive. 
According to the San Francisco Exam- 
iner, one of her baskets sold for $2,000 
in 1914, notes Kania. 

“Abe Cohn turned Datsolalee’s life 
around,” says Kania. “He provided 
her with a house, clothing and food 
so that she could devote all her time 
to weaving.” It was obviously worth 
it: Her wares are at the absolute high 
end of the market and bring well over 
one hundred thousand dollars, a rare 
exception where baskets are concerned. 

Dealers agree that stitch count plays 
an important role in determining a 


continued on page 58 
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Fine DECORATIVE ACCESSORIES and GIFTS for the HOME 
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basket’s value. “Datsolalee’s 1914 bas- 
ket was a coiled piece with twenty- 
nine stitches to the inch,” explains 
Kania. A tight weave in a coiled bas- 
ket, by expert standards, is about fif- 
teen stitches per linear inch. Robert 
Ashton of Morning Star Gallery in 
Santa Fe recently found a Datsolalee 
basket that had originally been sold 
by Abe Cohn in 1908. “It went for one 
hundred and fifty dollars then,” says 
Ashton, “and it looks like a small bas- 
ketball with a large opening at the top.” 
Ashton’s asking price is $150,000. 

Other elements to look for when 
considering a basket are tribal origin 
(a strong Apache olla might be more 
desirable, for instance, than an olla 
from a travel group that no longer ex- 
ists), strength of form, sophistication 
of design, and whether or not the bas- 
ket is polychrome—composed of more 
than the usual black and white. 

Above all, dealers urge collectors to 
educate themselves in the field. There 
were once approximately a hundred 
tribes in North America, and they 
broke into even more subgroups, mak- 
ing identification difficult. Books on 
the subject are also a problem; “many 
of them have mistakes,” according to 
Burns. Dealers note, however, that Tra- 
dition and Innovation by Craig Bates 
and Martha Lee is a good primer. There 
are fine collections of Indian baskets 
at several museums, including the 
Peabody Museum in Cambridge, the 
University of Pennsylvania museum 
and the Field Museum in Chicago. 
Funds are now being procured for “Wo- 
ven Beauty,” an exhibition of North 
American baskets, organized by the 
American Federation of Arts and the 
Museum of Indian Arts and Cul- 
ture/Laboratory of Anthropology in 
Santa Fe. And the Smithsonian's Na- 
tional Museum of the American Indi- 
an in Washington will open in 2001, 
But although dealers urge collectors 
to evaluate baskets from a technical 
standpoint, the first and foremost cri- 
terion is to buy what you love. “I just 
think a basket needs to be beautiful,” 
concludes John Kania. “That is what 
will fuel it on the market.” (1 
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Medvedev, “Reflections of Hydra’, Painting 
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A CONTEMPORARY PITTSBURGH HOUSE ROOTED IN TRADITION 


By Thomas S. Hines 





















“My innate sense of composition means 
that I’m always shifting and layering and 
not necessarily lining things up,” says ar- 
chitect Frederick Fisher, who designed a 
brick-and-concrete-block house for a family 
in Pittsburgh. RIGHT: At the entrance porti- 
co, one column partially covers the front door, 
“providing an unexpected bit of protection.” 


Built on the site of a demolished 19th-cen- 
tury house, the structure’s assemblage of 
materials “implies the passage of time,” 
Fisher says. BELOW: The architect incorpo- 
rated existing components into his design, 
transforming a portion of the stone carriage 
house at the rear of the building into a spa. 


PHOTOGRAPHY; NORMAN MCGRATH 


: the seemingly endless battle between modern- 
ist and Postmodernist sensibilities, it is bracing to 
encounter a building that draws from both but is 
beholden to neither, and that eludes the critic's pen- 
chant for pigeonholing. In its defiance of conventional 
stylistic labels, the innovative house designed by Los 
Angeles architect Frederick Fisher for a Pittsburgh cli- 
ent is such a building. It is a departure from the canons 
of the architect's California work and, at the same time, 
an extension of the ideas he first developed there. 
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continued on page 62 






BELOW: The entrance hall, which, comments Fisher, 
“provides immediate orientation to the public rooms,” 
receives light from an overhead skylight and from 
the solarium, beyond. The curved walnut-and-bronze 
stair is the “main organizing element of the house.” 











The Center for Advanced Automotive Design 
is now open for family tours. 


Not only was it developed at one of the most advanced vehicle research and development 
facilities in the world, but each Chrysler Concorde is in 


itself something of a mobile design center. Begin with 
Chrysler's Portofino concept car was the first incarnation 
of cab-forward engineering. 


a walk around the grounds. Note the wind-cheating profile of its innovative cab-forward 
design—longer wheelbase, wider track, aggressively raked windshield. As you step in, observe 
the enlarged rear doors, the easier entry and exit. Once inside the spacious interior, take a 
hands-on tour of ergonomically placed controls. (Don’t miss the dual front air bags’; they're 
standard.) And a spectrum of noise-buffering components is at the ready to keep the peace 
as the whole family takes the road tour. Your guides will be Concorde’s powerful V6 engine 
and advanced four-speed automatic trans- 


mission. For more tour information, 


Chrysler Concord 


dealer, or call 1-800-4-A-CHRYSLER. {ge ) ——— 


form follows function 


see your local Chrysler-Plymouth 


T Always wear your seat belt. 
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A CONTEMPORARY PITTSBURGH HOUSE ROOTED IN TRADITION 


continued from page 60 




















LEFT: Extending the view to the south 
lawn, the solarium “marks the bright con- 
clusion of the entrance sequence,” Fisher 
says, noting that “it’s the type of open and 
flowing space that is common in my work.” 
The glass-and-steel room adjoins the study, 
entrance hall, kitchen and south terrace. 


“We wanted to avoid their having an over- 
whelming presence,” says Fisher of the 
fragments that he salvaged from the previ- 
ous house and sparingly wove into the oth- 
erwise minimal decor of the interior. BE- 
LOW: In the living room, the marble fireplace 
surround “puts forth the notion, literally 
and figuratively, of building upon ruins.” 
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The client is a descendant of several established 
Pittsburgh families. A single mother of three college- 
age sons who plays a leading role in the cultural life 
of the city, she wanted to build a house on the site of 
a demolished nineteenth-century residence that had 
once belonged to her family. In fact, it was the site, 
not the structure, to which she was most attached. 
Though she wanted the new house to incorporate 
traces of the old and to relate sympathetically to the 
more traditionally historicist homes nearby, she 
did not want a mimetic replication of a period nine- 
teenth-century villa. She envisioned a structure that 
would reflect attitudes and conditions of the 1990s 
but would also relate abstractly to the historic char- 
acter of the neighborhood. 

In pursuit of these aims, she considered some of 
the nation’s leading architects before a serendipitous 
encounter with Fisher led her to commission him. 
They met when the California architect was doing 
pro bono design consulting for a nonprofit Pitts- 
burgh avant-garde art group. Over dinner the cli- 
ent invited Fisher to show her his portfolio. It was 
during their subsequent meeting that both sensed 
mutual affinities, and they ultimately realized that 
they could work together to achieve common goals. 
The client had seen the publication of Fisher’s Jor- 
gensen house in Los Angeles, conceived as an essay 
on “the pleasure of ruins” (see Architectural Digest, 
April 1988). This coincided with her own desire to 
weave, as she put it, “the narrative, the history, the 


degeneration and the regeneration of the site” into 
her new house. 

Pittsburgh friends of the client were surprised that 
she had hired a California architect for the job, and 
Fisher himself had to make adjustments to region- 
al realities. Because the old house had been rather 
dark, Fisher and his client wanted a more open, 
light-filled building. “Yet my usual strategy of nu- 
merous skylights and a lot of interaction between in- 
side and outside conflicted with climatic imperatives 
as well as the client's desire for sturdy impermeabili- 
ty,” he recalls. “She kept reminding me that this was 
not California, especially during the cold, hard win- 
ters. She was very concerned about issues of mainte- 
nance and permanence.” 

The client entertains regularly, but the 13,000- 
square-foot house was to be both more and less than 
a social stage. “They’re an informal, eat-in-the- 


continued on page 64 
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A CONTEMPORARY PITTSBURGH HOUSE ROOTED IN TRADITION 


continued from page 62 


BELOW LEFT: The terrace off the living room displays Fisher’s col- 
lagelike mixing of the old and the new. The original stone piers 
counterbalance the architect's trademark concrete block—here, 
polished and filled so that it was “a wholly different material 
for me,” he remarks—which is set off by mahogany and copper. 


“The extensive formal landscaping dictated the proper siting of the 
house,” says Fisher. The gardens were both revived and redesigned 
by Lois Sherr. BELOW RIGHT: The lower garden, Fisher observes, 
“is architecturally defined,” with the 70 flowering plum trees form- 
ing “two dense purple walls.” While the basic design is circa 1890, 
“the notion of the moss checkerboard came from the client’s sub- 
stantial body of images, particularly of gardens in France and Italy.” 
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kitchen kind of family,” Fisher observes. “What my 
client wanted was an ample house that, as she put it, 
‘lived small.’ ” Fisher oriented the private living area 
around the kitchen and the family room at the rear 
of the house, with separate access through the en- 
closed garage off the entrance court. The main en- 
trance leads into a large front stair hall; flanked by a 
formal living room and dining room, it is a space 
used primarily for entertaining. 

In a house in which most of the components are 
deliberately scaled down, the curving front stair 
is the most unabashedly grand feature. “I felt the 


— 


otherwise right-angled design needed this counter- 
point,” Fisher declares. “The curve was necessary to 
prevent a feeling of boxiness.” The stair leads to a sec- 
ond-floor hall/sitting room, which opens to the own- 
er’s office and bedroom suite, to her sons’ bedrooms 
and to guest bedrooms. The basement level contains 
service and utility rooms and, nestled into a portion 
of the old residence’s stone carriage house, a spa. 
The owner has chosen to furnish the house simply 
and sparingly, relying on a few large pieces of com- 
fortable furniture. Fisher's role in the interior was 
to give each room a distinct architectural character 
through structural and decorative elements. Some 
rooms have coved ceilings with moldings; others 
feature plainly exposed structure. At the client's urg- 
ing, Fisher incorporated fragments from the old 
house, including the moldings, the handsome living 


LEFT: “The forms and tight detailing relate directly 
to houses indigenous to this area of Pittsburgh,” says 
Fisher of the south elevation. Encasing the living 
room on the first floor and the master bath on the sec- 
cnd, the concrete block portion is “the most dramatic 
de: irture from the neighborhood.” The central pavilion 
holds the study and bedrooms. The solarium is at left. 


continued on page 67 
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ARGHITECTURE:. FREDERICK FISHER 


A CONTEMPORARY PITTSBURGH HOUSE ROOTED IN TRADITION 
continued from page 64 


room mantelpiece and an ornately 
carved stair railing used as part of the 
service stair. On the south terrace, pil- 
lars from the original porch remain as 
sculptural piers framing the garden. 

While the interior respects the 
owner's taste for straightforward de- 
sign, a measure of architectural dra- 
ma takes place on the outside, be- 
ginning, significantly, with the main 
front door, which is placed off-center 
behind a brick column of the small 
portico. This shifting of the alignment 
of the entrance, a deliberate clash of 
continuity and discontinuity, is, Fish- 
er points out, “like seeing a veil over 
part of a face—it’s meant to evoke a 
sense of both mystery and privacy. 
Since the front of the house is rela- 
tively close to the street, this makes 
the entrance seem a bit less immedi- 
ately accessible.” 

Fisher continues the collage with 
ironic simulacra of add-on, lean-to 
metal-covered elements, which de- 
marcate particular parts of the build- 
ing and which mediate and punctuate 
what would otherwise have been ex- 
cessively long expanses of wall. The 
palpably large house, he notes, “was 
beginning to feel too large, and so 
I broke it up.” He also manipulat- 
ed the scale with some of his favor- 
ite California mannerisms, includ- 
ing overscaled ten-foot-tall windows, 
which jostle with other openings that 
are correspondingly underscaled. The 
wrapping of window bands around 
corners, a technique usually more as- 
sociated with modernist than with 
traditionalist styles, is another famil- 
iar Fisher device. 

The building's architectural edgi- 
ness is chiefly a result of Fisher’s 
layered juxtaposition of disparate 
materials, ranging from handsome 
red brick and rough fieldstone from 
the old house to sheet metal and con- 
crete block. There was interest and 
curiosity among the neighbors about 
the use of the latter, usually thought 
to be cheap lumberyard materials. 
The owner says her sons also had 
qualms about the concrete, initially 
thinking that it made the house seem 


“industrial” and “unfinished” and 
“weird.” And, she remarks, “while my 
father, who lives across the street, has 
been fascinated and approving of the 
house from the beginning, I’m afraid 
my mother agreed with her grand- 
children and took a bit longer get- 
ting used to it.” Still another opinion 
comes from the client's friends in the 
art world, who, with more radical cul- 
tural values, chide her for not being 
even more adventurous. She, howev- 
er, is pleased with the compromise. 

Criticism notwithstanding, nothing 
about the house is either cheap or 
unfinished. Everything, Fisher says, 
was “top of the line” —from the rich- 
est woods to the best hardware. He 
cites the contributions of an unusu- 
ally gifted and competent contrac- 
tor, Donald Long, and acknowledges 
that the builders were attuned to the 
nuances, as well as the basics, of 
fine building practice. “Everyone who 
worked on the house was superb,” 
Fisher comments. “The job is flawless. 
It was a rare opportunity not to have 
to struggle with either the craftsmen 
or the budget.” 

The gardens, designed by New 
York landscape architect Lois Sherr, 
contain historical traces and defer 
more to the original landscaping than 
Fisher’s house does to its predecessor. 
Formal zones of paving, fountains 
and flowering fruit trees alternate 
with less formal areas of lawn and 
vegetable gardens, which the owner 
particularly likes to cultivate herself. 
In spring, summer and fall the va- 
riety of color is spectacular, and the 
gray and white patterns of winter are 
no less beguiling. 

“She had strong opinions and was 
a micromanager,” says Fisher of the 
owner, “but she was willing to lis- 
ten and to change her mind on sev- 
eral things she had initially opposed. 
She was a dream client.” Indeed, the 
proof is in the product: a complex 
and provocative collision of the old 
and the new that gives a family a 
comfortable and stimulating dwelling 
and that gives something to architec- 
ture as well. 0 
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The ultra-luxurious Seabourn Pride 
will cruise the Mediterranean from 
April through October this year. 
Highlights include: Venice, Rome, 
Florence, St. Tropez, Monte Carlo, 
Nice, Lisbon, Seville, Barcelona, 
Athens, Rhodes, Santorini, 
Mykonos, Istanbul and Haifa. 


Most cruises are from 7 to 14 days 
and prices are from $7,550 
per person, double occupancy, 
plus port charges and handling fees. 
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Note: During this time the 
Seabourn Spirit will be cruising 
the Baltic, the Norwegian Fjords 

and New England-Canada. 
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AD TRAVELS: ENGLAND’S MUNNINGS MUSEUM 


THE RENOWNED EQUESTRIAN PAINTER’S ESSEX RESIDENCE 
By Nicholas Fox Weber 









COURTESY SIR ALFRED MUNNINGS ART MUSEUM 


PHOTOGRAPHY: DERRY MOORE 






Painter Sir Alfred Munnings (above left) lived 
at Castle House, in Dedham, England, from 
1919 until his death in 1959. ABOVE: The 
gabled structure was built in the 14th century; 
Georgian rooms—including the bowed drawing 
room—were added more than four centuries 
later. The restored house is now a museum. 


Munnings decried modernism as “violent blows 
at nothing” in a 1949 speech he gave as pres- 
ident of the Royal Academy. LEFT: Painted 
in a studio on the grounds behind Castle 
House, Munnings’s 1957 Under Starter’s Orders. 
Newmarket Start is characteristic of the horse- 
racing scenes that distinguished his career. 


COURTESY SIR ALFRED MUNNINGS ART MUSEUM 





S Alfred Munnings lived in the twentieth centu- 
ry, but his paintings evoke an equestrian ideal 
that is timeless in the English countryside. Distanc- 
ing himself from the new and avant-garde, he 
dwelled on the world of racing and the hunt—its 
beasts and settings, its accoutrements and convivial- 
ity. And he prized a time-proven approach to the 
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craft of painting as well as old-fashioned notions of 
the life of a country gentleman. If the style of his art 
and the wide knots of his ascots did not suit every- 
one else in the age of modernism, he seemed only to 
enjoy the distinction. 

The milieu Munnings portrayed is the one in 
which he lived. For forty years the artist resided in 


continued on page 72 
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THE BRITISH WERE 
Reserved. 


It’s a smashing theatre season in London. And the London Arts Season 
is vibrant as well. Opera, ballet, concerts, art galleries -what a pity it would 
be to miss out! There’s also the fun of pubs, shops and all the sights. 

British Airways has “London On Stage” vacations from $819 
to $1849* including round-trip airfare, 6 nights’ hotel, theatre tickets, 


a backstage tour and more. For more information on these exciting 


tours, ring British Airways at 1-800-359-8722. BRITISH AIRWAYS 


The worlds favourite airline 
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eA And now for something completely different. Britain. 


Get your free “London. Be Part Of It.” guide by calling the British Tourist Authority at 1-800-227-5455. 


* Prices are per person, double occupancy, vary by hotel selection, departure date and city, with travel in British Airways economy class 4/1 through 6/30/95, 
subject to availability. Fare does not include $19.95 U.S. agricultural, customs and immigration fees, international departure tax and up to $12 in passenger facilities 
charges and £10 UK A.P.D. Duty. For complete terms and conditions, see the British Airways Value Plus brochure dated Apr. 1, 1995 - Jun. 30, 1995 
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Ihilani Resort & Spa 
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Overlooking an 
expansive beach on 
the western shore 
of Oahu and offer- 
ing the dual attrac- 
tion of a secluded 
island paradise 
along with ready 
access to downtown 
Honolulu lies...the 


lhilani Resort & Spa. 


Its fifteen story, 
glass domed atrium 
houses 387 gener- 
ously appointed 


guest rooms includ- 





ing 36 exquisite 


suites. It is within this atmosphere of calm and sophisticated comfort that you will be relaxed and renewed in body and spirit. 


Private lanais provide guests with eye pleasing views of the ocean and a lagoon framed in white sand. Seven oceanfront, deluxe guestrooms 


offer the additional amenities of private garden terrace lanais with outdoor whirlpool baths. 


In addition to lhilani's signature circular pool, the spa provides an outdoor lap and exercise pool for fitness swimmers. An experience in 
itself, Ihilani's 35,000 square foot, multi-level spa 
offers separate facilities for men and women. 
Cardiovascular and strengthening equipment 
complement six Kramer-surfaced tennis courts, a 


pro shop and the Spa Cafe. 


lhilani's spa takes advantage of the oceanfront 
environment's natural resources to offer a vari- 
ety of hydrotherapy programs to its guests. One 
of only two facilities in the United States that 
offer authentic Thalasso therapy (in which warm 
sea water is circulated through a Niagara water 
massage imported from France), the Spa at 
lhilani takes pride in indulging its guests ina 


variety of hydrotherapy treatments including 


Roman Pools, Vichy Showers, Grand Jets anda 


* Needle Pavilion. Hawaiian seaweed and 





Te, herbal body wraps. Aromatherapy 
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and a full range of massage and skin care treatments complete the revitalizing experience. 


In keeping with lhilani’s aura of seclusion, the Ted Robinson designed championship golf course seems to have emerged naturally from its 
surroundings. Located adjacent to the hotel for easy access and enjoyment, 
guests are challenged by its design and awed by the wonder of its natural 


beauty. 


The thilani's culinary delights are awe-inspiring as well. Five restaurants 
under the guidance of an international chef provide guests with five differ- 
ent experiences. Niblick is a natural complement to the clubhouse on the 
golf course, while the Spa Cafe features nutritious salads and fresh fruit 
juices. Mediterranean cuisine is satisfied in Azul, traditional Japanese fare is 
the specialty of Kyuan, and the open air oceanfront views are just one of the 


features of Naupaka. 


From its generous guest rooms and fine cuisine, to the exciting activities 
that await the younger set, the lhilani Resort & Spa has something for every- 
one. At the Keiki Beachcomber Club, children ranging from pre-schoolers to 
teens will find year-round facilities and programs that rival those enjoyed 
by their parents. Computers, snorkeling, aerobics and theme programs are 


just some of the features of the Keiki Beachcomber Club. 


For more information about lhilani Resort & Spa, contact your travel planner 


or call us direct at 1-800-626-4446 
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Lana‘ 
Hawaii’s Private Island 
1-800-321-4666 





Come explore Lanaii, 
Hawaii's Private Island. 
With sweeping vistas, 
lush green forests, 
rugged hiking trails, 
secluded beaches, 
historic ruins, and 
everywhere, the 
bountiful blue sea, 
Lana‘i beckons the 
world-weary traveler 
with a promise of 
renewed tranquility. 
And a host of delightful 
activities to awaken the 


adventurer in you. 


Whether trekking 
through a pine-scented 


forest, horseback riding 


over mountainous upcountry, or simply gazing out at the shimmering sea, you'll be forever amazed by Lanai's scenic wonders. 


Where else could you walk along deserted beaches where the only footprints you find are your own? Or find two luxurious resorts and two 


world-class golf courses surrounded by miles of untouched wilderness. With a never ending list of activities, such as golf, tennis, horse- 


back riding, snorkeling, hiking, croquet, and more. Only on Lana‘i, where all things seem possible. Choose from the upcountry English- 


styled Lodge at Koele or the seaside Mediterranean and Asian-inspired Manele Bay Hotel. From elegant dining to recreation and relaxation, 


both resorts draw 
unqualified raves from 
delighted guests, many 
returning again and 


again. 


In fact, since so many 
have expressed a desire 
to remain beyond their 
brief stay, the Villas at 
Koele were built. 
Designed by Arnold 
Savrann, AIA, and 
decorated by Mary 
Philpotts, ASID, 


i the Villas 


Islands 


of 


Hawaii ; 
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combine country charm 
| with rustic elegance, 
| similar to the Lodge at 
Koele. They're perfect 


for those seeking a 
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Voted "Best Tropical 
Resort" by the readers 
of Condé Nast Traveler, 
the enchanting Lodge at 
Koele seems to trans- 
port guests back in time 
to an age of gentility. 
High-beamed ceilings, 
natural stone 


fireplaces and a unique 





collection of artifacts all 


create an atmospnere or refined luxury. Located in Lanal’s pine-scentea upcountry, the Loage appeals to sportsman and gentleman alike. 


Just a few miles and a world away, the opulent 250-room Manele Bay Hotel stretches languidly beside the blue Pacific. Surrounded by 
sparkling water falls amidst lush gardens of exotic plants, the resort overlooks the island's most impressive white sand beach at Hulopoe 
Bay. Inside, complimenting Lanai’s natural beauty, you'll find an impressive array of art, antiques and furnishings from the Orient and other 


locales throughout the world. 


To further integrate the art community into Lanai’s resort lifestyle, a Visiting Artist Program offers intimate encounters with first-rate 


writers, musicians, chefs and artists at both the Lodge at Koele and Manele Bay Hotel. 


Golfers also have contributed to Lanai‘s fame. Jack Nicklaus' much heralded Challenge at Manele, for instance, has recently received 
Golf Digest's coveted "Top Ten New Resort Golf Course Award." Carved into lava cliffs high above the crashing surf, this aptly named 


course overflows with exotic plants and sweeping ocean views. 


Then there's the award-winning Experience at Koele, 
designed by Greg Norman and Ted Robinson, Jr. It all 
begins with a front nine situated among soaring Cook 
Island pines and rugged ravines. And a signature 8th ! | eT 
hole that drops 250 feet from tee to fairway. Finally, the | my i, paar | 
course changes to a more traditional links style on the ie id 4 é pa EC ‘i i a i 
back nine featuring classic Robinson water hazards and 
spectacular scenery. All contributing to the golf 


experience of a lifetime. 


Whether a romantic honeymoon for two or special golf 
weekend with friends, Lana‘i offers something for 
everyone. To escape to Hawaii's Private Island, just 


call your travel agent or 1-800-321-4666. 
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The Westin Mau | 
sao 


Ideally situated between the 
West Maui Mountains and the 


Pacific Ocean on world famous 


mre 


Kaanapali Beach, and convenient- 


Kapalua West Maui Airport lies... 
The Westin Maui. 


A magnificent twelve acre resort 


————————————— 


. 
ly located only five minutes from | 
that combines elegant award 
winning facilities with the lush . 
natural beauty of the Hawaiian 
Islands, The Westin Maui offers 
761 exquisite guest rooms, i 
including twenty-eight luxurious 
Suites. The oriental influence 


of the grounds provides a 





tranquil stage for the exotic 


birds and wildlife that abound, and is further enhanced by a two thousand piece art collection valued at over $2 million. 


In addition, thirty-four elegant guest rooms and four stunning suites are set high atop the resort's Beach Tower and comprise the Royal 
Beach Club. Magnificent views are enhanced by complimentary continental breakfasts, afternoon tea and evening cocktails served by a 
meticulous staff dedicated to 
Royal Beach Club guests. The 
crowning jewel of the Royal 
Beach Club is the Imperial suite 
with its |600 square foot 
wrap-around balcony. Designed 
for the most discerning tastes, 
the suite features a living room, 
dining room with pantry and 
wet bar, master bedroom with 
king size bed, walk-in closet, 


dressing area and a marble tiled 
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bath complete with sunken spa 
tub, separate shower and 


double sinks. 


Renowned for its impressive 
aquatic playground, the hotel's 
multi-level 25 thousand 


square foot pool 


7. 
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complex combines cascading waterfalls 
with five separate free form swimming 
pools, two 150 foot water slides and a 
cool steam spa. Scuba, water volleyball 
and aquatics classes, as well as 
swimming and relaxing, can all be 
enjoyed at the pool. For more exciting 
fare, venture to the ocean for surfing, 
snorkeling, diving, sailing and water 


skiing off Kaanapali Beach. 


A state of the art fitness center with 
StairMasters, Lifecycles, treadmill, 


free weights and aerobics classes will 





revitalize and invigorate you, 





while the steam bath, sauna, Jacuzzi and massage therapy will soothe and pamper your body and spirit. 


Jogging trails and guided hiking tours enable guests to 
explore the resort's magnificent countryside, while nearby 
tennis courts serve up an equally exhilarating workout. 

For golfers of all levels, the championship Kaanapali Golf 
Courses offers 36 challenging holes and sweeping views of 


the surrounding ocean and mountains. 


Eight restaurants and lounges are presided over by 


Executive Chef Tylun Pang. Watch black-necked swans 
glide gracefully by as you enjoy Kaanapali's premier dining 
experience at "Sound of the Falls," and savor the finest 
seafood on Maui at "The Villa," also situated on the lagoon. 
For the best dining value on Kaanapali Beach, try the open 
air setting of "Cook's at the Beach," where a lively Aloha 


show is featured six nights a week. 


Among the more recent awards won by the hotel are 
Condé Nast Traveler's Gold List of Best Places to Stay in the 
World, AAA's Four Diamond Award, Condé Nast Traveler's 
Top 25 Tropical Resorts in the World Award, Succesfull 
Meeting's Pinnacle Award, Meeting & Conventions Gold Key 


Award and Incentive Magazine's Platinum Partner Award. 


In The Westin Maui's ongoing celebration of Hawaiian cul- 
ture, guests are invited to participate in hula dancing, lei 
making, and ti leaf instruction. On Fridays, known as 
"Aloha Friday," local artisans display their arts and crafts at 
the resort and a special mid-day Aloha Show gets the 
weekend started in the true spirit of Hawaii — a spirit fully 


embodied by The Westin Maui. 
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Poised on fifty glorious oceanfront 
acres, on the rim of the dramatically 
beautiful Keoneloa Bay lies...the Hyatt 


Regency Kauai. 


With interiors by Hirsch Bednar, and 
architecture by Wimberly, Allison, 
Tong and Goo, the Hyatt Regency 
Kauai exemplifies the Hawaiian archi- 
tecture of the 1920's and 30's. Its 600 
guest rooms are decorated with 
wood, tropically-designed chandeliers 
and metalwork, and plantation style 
furnishings that combine to create a 
feeling of “old Hawaii." Coupled with 
the hotel's open-air courtyards and 
breathtaking ocean views, guests will 
see why the Hyatt Regency Kauai is 


truly a "Hawaiian classic." 


Swimmers will enjoy the variety that awaits them at the Hyatt Regency Kauai. A five-acre saltwater lagoon and a sheltered pool provide 


water based activities for young and old alike. For more excitement and adventure, try the "river pool" that flows through a jungle-like 


landscape or the "action pool" filled with waterfalls, slides and spas. 


Four restaurants offer guests a delicious choice of atmosphere and cuisine. Whether it is the casual settings of The Dock and Ilima Terrace 


that entice you, the local seafood served in one of the Tidepools' thatched huts, or the exquisitely prepared Italian cuisine of Donderos, you 


are assured a Culinary delight...as well as an evening of music, tropical drinks at dancing and Kuhio's. 


The Hyatt Regency Kauai offers guests the chance to 
participate in "Discover Kauai", an award-winning program 
comprised of daily demonstrations in lei making, hula 
dancing and quilting, as well as bicycling and walking tours 


to remote beaches and prehistoric Hawaiian sites. 


Rounding out its cultural and culinary offerings is the 
hotel's 18-hole golf course, home to the 1994 PGA Grand 
Slam of Golf, four tennis courts, nearby riding stables and 
ANARA Spa: A New Age Restorative Approach. With weight 
and aerobic workout rooms, as well as heated lap pool, the 
Spa offers guests the chance to stretch and soothe tired 
muscles with a variety of exotic Hawaiian treatments 
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>. and massages. 
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Hyatt Regency Maui 


1-500-233-1234 


Celebrating its ISth anniversary 
as one of the world's most 
spectacular resorts and 
situated on forty acres of lush 
gardens between the alabaster 
sands of Kaanapali beach and 
the dominance of the West Maui 


Mountains lies...the Hyatt 





Regency Maui. 


The resort's 815 rooms and 
grounds offer a unique blend of 
fantasy and reality alongside 
one of the most magnificent 
beachside settings to be found. 


Each of the spectacular deluxe 





suites cover more than 900 
square feet and have three lanais that open onto the Kaanapali coast, the Pacific Ocean and the outer islands of Molokai and Lanaii. 


A full half-acre is devoted to the resort's two beachside swimming pools complete with cascading waterfalls, volcanic rock formations and 


a hidden cave. Adding to the ambiance is a swinging rope bridge and 150 foot "lava tube" water slide. 


The grounds abound with the natural splendor afforded by lush tropical gardens, soothing waterfalls and lagoons filled with colorful 
schools of koi. Guest activities are in perfect harmony with the vast array of exotic wildlife found on the resort. Endangered species such 


as African penguins, swans and flamingos make the Hyatt Regency Maui a vacation experience unlike any other. 


The five restaurants offer stimulating culinary 
variety and picturesque diversity. Peaceful 
contemplation may be found in the $2 million 
museum of Asian and Pacific art or in a telescopic 


"Tour of the Stars" from the hotel rooftop. 


Home to the Hyatt Regency Maui Kaanapali Classic, 
a Senior PGA Tournament, the resort offers golfers 


two championship golf courses. Activities such as 


Be) Sa ces ales 
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snorkeling, scuba diving, kayaking, tennis and 
bicycling can be augmented with a workout in the 
private health club or expanded in a tour of Maui in 
a simulated helicopter ride. Camp Hyatt ensures 


the younger guests an unparalleled whirlwind of 





@ 
“ activities rivaled only by those their 
Ti. parents enjoy! 
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LOAN Sr.U! 


From Waimea Canyon to 
Poipu Beach, the spectacular 
natural wonders of Kauai 
have earned it the name "The 
Garden Isle." By law, no 
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LANAI 


Ancient Hawaiian villages, 
rugged scenery and peaceful 
beaches are the main 
attractions of the sparsely 
populated Lanai, which has 
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The original hardcover editions of 
For Whom the Bell Tolls — together with 
A Farewell to Arms, The Great Gatsby, 
Tender is the Night, The Sun Also Rises, 
Cannery Row, On the Road, The Fountain- 
head, Miss Lonelyhearts, East of Eden — 
have long been out of circulation, unavailable 
to all but the rare book trade where their 
value has skyrocketed. 

1948 





Announcing the first printing 
of the originals in a generation. 


To make the rare editions of these and 
other American classics available once again, 
The First Edition Library has now obtained 
exclusive rights from the original publishers. 

The striking design of each First Edition 
Library volume is unique to its own era: 
the dust jacket artwork, hardcover bindings, 
typefaces, illustrations, dedications: even the 
minor errors which collectors look for to 
identify genuine first editions. 

These books have been produced to today’s 
highest physical standards — acid-free paper, 
full-cloth covers, durable sewn bindings with 
protective slipcases. 


_] Yes, send For Whom The Bell Tolls 
for free 10-day examination and enter 
my subscription to The First Edition 
Library under the terms described 
in the ad. 

I understand there’s never an 


at any time. 


SCRIBNERS 





CALL TOLL FREE 1-800-367-4534 


Name 


Address 


obligation to buy and I may cancel City 


THE FIRST EDITION LIBRARY, 88 Long Hill Cross Road, Shelton, CT 06484 


fa Own a 1940 
Hemingway 
at the 1940 
price, 15 


Call 1-800-367-4534 today. 
The original editions of 
Hemingway, Fitzgerald, 
Faulkner, Steinbeck, 
available again, 
only from The 
First Edition Library 


Examine your first volume 
for 10 days, free 

You'll receive For Whom the Bell Tolls as 
your introduction to The First Edition Library. 

Enjoy it at home for 10 days, free. You may 
return it within 10 days and be under no 
further obligation or add it to your library for 
only $2.75, the price at which it was originally 
published (plus postage and handling). 

Then about every four weeks, you’ll receive 
another classic volume on the same 10-day, 
free-examination basis, for the subscription 
price of $29.95 plus $3.45 postage and 
handling, and applicable sales tax. There’s no 
obligation to buy and you may cancel any time. 

Secure your copy of For Whom the Bell 
Tolls by mailing the coupon or calling today. 


Ext. 271-692 


(please print) 
Apt. 


State Zip 


271.692 : 
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THE RENOWNED EQUESTRIAN PAINTER’S ESSEX RESIDENCE 
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the part of East Anglia more generally 
associated with his great artistic pre- 
decessor John Constable. The village 
of Dedham, in Essex, is the center of 
“Constable country”—a region of pic- 
turesque towns amid rolling terrain 
perfectly suited to horses. Munnings 
lived less than a mile from the center 
of Dedham, at Castle House, a coun- 
try estate that is more attractive and 
functional than grand. The artist’s 
residence provided everything he 
needed: spaces for living and enter- 
taining well, studios for painting and 
stables for his horses. 

If for most of his life Munnings was 
part of the upper-class world he por- 
trayed in his paintings, his artistic 
skill and sheer diligence had gotten 
him there. Born in 1878, he was a 
miller’s son. Yet early on Munnings 
developed his draftsmanship. His youthful draw- 
ings of boats and ponies were a sportsman’s dream; 
his Indian scalp-hunters wearing feathered head- 
dresses while riding galloping steeds were so well 
done that when he was fourteen a family friend 
urged his father to apprentice him to a lithographic 
firm, Page Brothers. For the next six years Munnings 
worked ten-hour days while attending the Norwich 
School of Art at night. 

His work was soon discovered by a director of A. J. 
Caley & Son, Chocolate Manufacturers— if Page 
Brothers’ key accounts. In little time Muni... igs vas 


72 





LEFT: Castle House's interior reflects a blend of styles 
and periods typical of 19th-century English country 
houses. In the dining room, two Munnings paintings 
of hunters are near an Edwardian version of a Geor- 
gian sideboard and a mixed set of English dining 
chairs, including Chippendale and Queen Anne styles. 


BELOW: A Biedermeier table centers the drawing 
room, which is joined to the dining room by double 
doors that allowed easy flow during the dinner par- 
ties given by Munnings and his wife, Violet. The 
painter's 1919 Tagg’s Island, shown at the Royal Acad- 
emy in London in 1920, hangs in the drawing room. 


designing Caley’s posters, chocolate-box tops and 
advertisements. John Shaw Tomkins, the executive 
who had spotted Munnings, commissioned him to 
do a portrait of his father. He also whisked him 
abroad to the Leipzig Fair, where the young artist 
painted posters for the chocolate company’s stand. 
Munnings was on his way to a brilliant career. In 
1899, at age twenty-one, he had two works accepted 
for exhibition at the Royal Academy in London. The 
day he received the news, a friend persuaded him to 
skip work and go to the Bungay Races to celebrate. 
Munnings described the occasion in his autobiogra- 


continued on page 74 


The stuff LEGENDS 
are MADE otf. 


ACHIEVING a name of stature takes years of PERFORMANCE. Years of 


coming through despite imposing, sometimes insurmountable obstacles. 


i sethat kind of RUGGED self-reliance that. has brought Land 





Land Cruiser comes 
equipped with dual 
credentials like the unsung air bags* Because some 
of the biggest legends 

are those who lived 


POWER of a 212-hp. engane. The to tell about tt. 


Cruiser to exalted STATUS. Plus 


confidence of a newly redesigned, MUSCULAR 





looksAnd the secumity of full-time 4-=wheel 


The finer creature comforts haven't been spared, as Land 
Cruiser’s expansive interior boasts standard air condition- 
ing, the full complement of power windows and locks, 
plus the options of leather trim and seating for seven** 


dive, always there for you when youmecd. 1t. 





Perhaps thats why the Toyota Land Cruiser isn’t just the expeditionary 


wenicte of choice, it’s the one of LEGEND. 


Call 1-800 GO-TOYOTA for a BROCHURE and the location 


of your NEAREST DEALER. 


> TOYOTA LAND CRUISER 


I Love What You Do For Me 


©1995 Toyota Motor Sales, U.S.A., Inc. Buckle Up! Do it for those who love you. Toyota reminds you to Tread Lightly/™ on public and private land. 
*To help avoid serious injury, always wear your seatbelt. Driver-side and front passenger-side air bags are a supplemental restraint only. **With optional third seat. 
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phy: “I saw thoroughbred horses and jockeys in 
bright silk colours, going off down the course. The 
peaceful School of Art, the smelly artists’ room at 
Page Brothers faded away and I began to live!” 
Although Munnings was offered a job at the 
lithographer’s at a salary of five pounds a week, he 
decided to try to make a go of it as a painter. For fifty 
pounds he bought a carpenter’s shop that he turned 
into his studio. And in spite of blinding his right 
eye—shortly after venturing forth on 
his own, he got a briar caught in it 
while lifting a dog over a hedge—he 
began to paint more and more. 
Munnings’s favorite subjects were 
horses, hunting themes, rural scenes 
and landscapes. Twice he went to 
Paris to study at Julien’s atelier, but 
mostly he moved from one location to 
another in Norfolk. Accompanied by 
his man, Bob, and a gypsy boy called 
Shrimp, as well as eight horses and 
ponies and a donkey, he’d go into the 
country for stints as long as two and a 





ABOVE: The library features a Knoll-style sofa and 
an 18th-century Chippendale-style bureau. Volumes 
by Munnings’s favorite authors—Dickens, Balzac, 
George Eliot—have been preserved on the alcove 
shelf. The two studies of jockeys are from 1935-1940. 


half months. Living out of his blue horse caravan in 
what he called “a sylvan setting . . . an Arcadia,” he 
painted the animals and the landscape. 

Eventually Munnings achieved this arcadia at 
home. After serving in World War I—as an official 
war artist for the Canadian Cavalry Brigade in 
France—he bought Castle House in Dedham, where 
he lived almost exclusively from 1919 until.1959, the 
year he died. He called it “the house of my dreams.” 



















ABOVE: “‘Augereau was the most picturesque of 
white ponies—an artist's ideal,” said Munnings of the 
pony he portrayed in many early works, including 
the 1911 canvas displayed in the skylit hall. Working 
from a study he had done almost fifty years before, 
Munnings added the groom to the painting in 1956. 


Castle House was constructed in the fourteenth 
century as an L-shaped timber-frame building. At 
the beginning of the eighteenth century the ell was 
filled in with a semicircular drawing room, a proper 
dining room, a library, a large entrance hall and sec- 
ond-floor bedrooms. Castle House is a mixture of 
styles; the Tudor-Gothic doorframes at the front sug- 
gest a different mood from the larger passageways 
and ample staircase beyond. The house's eclectic 
charm and jaunty informality suited Munnings well. 

In t920 the artist married Violet McBride, a 
renowned horsewoman. With his wife’s help as a 
manager and promoter, he traveled all over England, 
America and the Continent to paint commissioned 
portraits, most often of people on their horses. 

A number of these works are on view to the public 
in the house today, along with many of Munnings’s 
furnishings and objects. The dining room, where the 


continued on page 76 
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artist and his wife regularly enter- 
tained, has a mahogany table with a 
large, ornate silver wine bucket in the 
center. An assortment of unmatched 
Chippendale-style chairs with the oc- 
casional Queen Anne style thrown in 
suggests both a love of quality and an 
ease about breaking the rules. Ten 
canvases that range from a sketchy oil 
study of a foxhound to the more fully 
developed The Ancient Huntsman, with 
Hounds, in the Grounds of a Country 
House and the imposing Portrait of 
Lady Munnings Riding a Bay Hunter 
hang on the walls. 

The paintings throughout Castle 
House include works in the perma- 
nent collection as well as some on 
loan. King George V on Jock, in the en- 
trance hall, belongs to Christchurch 
Mansion in Ipswich. The homey 
space, with its copper bed warmers 
and urns and caldrons in the corners, 
complements Munnings’s presenta- 
tion of the king, who looks relaxed 


continued from page 74 


and unroyal in his pale gray riding 
suit, seated on a white pony. 

The outstanding painting in the 
drawing room is the large 1919 Tage’s 
Island—a splendid evocation of the 
good life and high spirits made possi- 
ble by the end of World War I. In it, a 
party of well-dressed young men and 
women are laughing and drinking 
wine in one another's arms. The sun 
is shining on the water behind them, 
and trees are in full leaf. It is a baccha- 
nal outfitted on Jermyn Street. 

Everything in the drawing room 
gives the impression of bonhomie. 
There is a lampshade by Dame Lau- 
ra Knight gracefully painted with 
scenes of people frolicking on the 
beach. In her autobiography, Oil Paint 
and Grease Paint, Dame Laura, a fre- 
quent guest at Castle House, de- 
scribed Munnings “sipping port at a 
shiny mahogany table.” She reported 
that the sight of him “took you back 
150 years; ... even his clothes had a 





Necessity: 


cut that belonged to the past.” He was 
“several people in one; for a flash a 
poet, a supersensitive creature of 
refined tastes and instincts, of culture; 
one moment canny, the next plunged 
back into great generosity. ...He 
could be the best of hosts, and the 
best of entertainers.” 

Munnings was, in fact, well known 
for the success of his parties, his flam- 
boyant style of dressing, and his way 
of telling stories and performing bal- 
lads he had written himself. It’s no 
surprise that the books in his li- 
brary—a blend of period furniture 
and objects, enveloped by a rich 
green flocked wallpaper—include 
lots of Trollope and George Eliot 
along with volumes such as Smollett's 
Peregrine Pickle. These are precisely 
the sort of books you might want to 
read there after a day at the races. On 
the walls hang Munnings’s studies of 
Newmarket, which capture the ex- 
citement of the starting line, the wide 


Must demonstrate that better design doesn’t have to cost more. 


Must provide unique, all-weather play area for children. 
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Must use natural light throughout to animate all living areas. 


Must take advantage of an exceptional site, surrounded by Puget Sound and woodlands. 
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open sky and the local landscape. 

Castle House also features two 
large picture galleries created after 
the artist's death. The person respon- 
sible for these spaces is the keeper of 
the Munnings flame, Stanley Booth, 
chairman of the trustees and author 
of A. J. Munnings. 

After the artist died in 1959, Violet 
Munnings asked Booth to help han- 
dle her affairs. Lady Munnings had 
periodically opened up Castle House 
to the public, and Booth set up a trust 
for her to ensure its future. But when 
she died in 1971, there was still a lot to 
do. “It was a run-down, sordid place 
when Violet opened it,’ explains 
Stanley Booth. “They were old, and 
the place was shabby. We’ve done a 
tremendous amount of work.” The 
Tudor Gallery is in a space that had 
been “sculleries, broom closets and 
whatnot; it was a terrible mess,” he 
says. The Courtyard Gallery occupies 
a Victorian outbuilding that Booth 


decided to restore rather than demol- 
ish. Both are filled with a range of 
Munnings’s paintings. In addition, 
Booth renovated the existing rooms, 
made an office for himself in the 
artist’s bedroom and brought in work 
to complement the existing collection. 

In the two studios behind the 
house Booth has installed examples 
dating from Munnings’s years as a 
lithographer, and a series of paint- 
ings of women with white parasols 
canoeing down a willow-shaded riv- 
er. Munnings’s palettes and painting 
smocks—one entirely stiff with dried 
pigment—are also on display, as are 
his riding outfits, jockeys’ silks and 
other props. The artist would often 
work in these studios until one in the 
morning, then feel his way back to 
the house along the laurel bushes un- 
til he could see the lamp Violet kept lit 
for him in the drawing room window. 

Stanley Booth’s task of dealing with 
Alfred Munnings’s reputation has not 


Invention: 


been entirely easy. While the artist 
achieved great success—in 1944 he 
was elected president of the Royal 
Academy (a post he held for five 
years) and was knighted, and in 1947 
he was appointed Knight Comman- 
der of the Royal Victorian Order—he 
also antagonized many members of 
the art establishment because of his 
violent stance against modernism. In 
a 1949 academy banquet speech that 
was broadcast live over the radio, he 
attacked the Tate Gallery for its hold- 
ings of work by Matisse and declared, 
“T find myself President of a body of 
men who are what I call shillyshally- 
ing.” He proclaimed “this so-called 
modern art” to be “affected juggling 
... violent blows at nothing . . . fool- 
ish drolleries ... damned nonsense.” 
It’s no wonder that Stanley Booth has 
had to contend with the refusal of 
a Royal Academy president to open 
the most recent large Munnings exhi- 

continued on page 78 
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bition. No academy president has 
ever visited Castle House, a situation 
Booth considers “disgraceful.” 

But the racing establishment still 
cherishes the artist. Munnings’s work 
figures prominently in such well- 
known American collections as those 
of the Whitneys and the Mellons. 
And the artist's devotees make pil- 
grimages to Castle House during its 
few hours of opening each summer. 

They come in part because the 
artist revealed the world of horses. 
‘Although they have given me much 
trouble and many sleepless nights,” 
Munnings said of the animals, “they 
have been my supporters, friends— 
my destiny in fact. Looking back at 
my life, interwoven with theirs— 
painting them, feeding them, riding 
them, thinking about them—I hope 
that I have learned something of their 
ways. I have never ceased trying to 
understand them.” 

Munnings also believed ardently in 
art, however out of vogue his stan- 
dards. In the century of Cubism, 


Munnings‘s favorite 
subjects were horses, 
hunting themes, 
rural scenes 
and landscapes. 


Dadaism and Surrealism, he stood in 
marked contrast to the prevailing 
trends, but the main reason was that 
he cared for something else: “What 
are pictures for?” asked Munnings. 
“To fill a man’s soul with admiration 
and sheer joy, not to bewilder and 
daze him.” He lived accordingly—in 
the pursuit, and attainment, of sheer 
joy as he knew it. 


The Sir Alfred Munnings Art Museum 
Castle House 
Dedham, Colchester 
Essex CO7 6A2 
44-262-206-127 
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Fine fabrics and wallpapers - through Architects and Interior Designers 
OSBORNE & LITTLE ¢ DESIGNERS GUILD ¢ NINA CAMPBELL 
SHOWROOM: Suite 520, 979 Third Avenue, New York 10022 Tel: (212) 751 3333 OFFICE: 65 Commerce Road, Stamford, Connecticut 06902 Tel: (203) 359 1500 
ATLANTA Ainsworth Noah BOSTON Shecter-Martin CHICAGO Osborne & Little DALLAS - HOUSTON Boyd-Levinson DANIA FL. Design West 
DENVER Shanahan Collection LOS ANGELES Oakmont MINNEAPOLIS Gene Smiley PHILADELPHIA J. W. Showroom PORTLAND - SEATTLE Stephen E. Earls 
SAN FRANCISCO Regency House TORONTO Primavera WASHINGTON Richard Russell Associates 
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NW Ornate Sevres Palace Urn 
with doré bronze mounts 


Oia ks00 men ee 








<V | oft: Fantastic Sevres Urn and Right: Exquisite pair of Sevres 


Pedestal with doré bronze accents Urns with aore bronze portraits of Louis XVI and | 
Circa 1860. 65’ Circa 1835. 19 /2"h ourt. Circa 1850. 31"w x 29 


BBL TES 


630 Royal Street, New Orleans, LA 70130 ¢ 1.800.544.9440 « 504.523.5660 





He Put Me On a Pedestal 


In this recent painting, artist George Rodrigue 
has elevated his famous Blue Dog to greater 
ori O Me Moo mote moe 
What is it about that Blue Dog? 


ame LL Re eA Pe 
Signed lower right 
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For more information, Please call 1-800-899-4244 
THE RODRIGUE GALLERY OF NEW ORLEANS 
721 Royal Street, New Orleans, LA 70116 

(504) 581-4244 
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Pictured above: “The Mother and Her Child,” 19th century oil on canvas after Bartlomé Esteban Murillo, Carved Gold Leaf Frame size: 7612" x 5612". 


THE BEST PLACE IN THE WORLD 
TO Buy FINE PAINTINGS 


\lso specializing in French and English antique furniture, estate and antique jewelry and Oriental Rugs. 


Call toll free and ask about our famous “Buy Without Leaving Home” Program. 


BACKED BY THE WORLD’S STRONGEST GUARANTEE. 


DIXON & DIXON 


OF ROYAL 


237 & 318 Royal St. * New Orleans, LA 70130 * 504*524*0282 * 1*800*848*5148 


Pompeii is proud to present GEOMETRIX... our newest collection. This handwrought and lightweight metal furniture is available 
in twenty-seven fabulous fashion colors and textures. For an informative color brochure, write or fax for booklet GX |. 


POMP EI | 


MANU F-A°S TU Roe hS. OOS oO yA Lee iT UR EF» eal eee 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES AND FACTORY: 255 N.W. 25TH STREET, MIAMI FLORIDA 33127 
(800)263-5769 * FAX (305)576-2339 


PLEASE VISIT US AT OUR SHOWROOM DURING THE HIGH POINT MARKET * 326 NORTH HAMILTON, HIGH POINT, NORTH CAROLINA * (910)886-8600 


AVAILABLE TO THE TRADE ONLY 
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gallery contains a variety 


of Oriental and decorative rugs 


and textile arts 
which are available from 


the advertisers on these pages. 
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Inspired by traditional Tibetan architectural motifs, “Tibetan 
Trellis” combines intricate pattern with rich hues in a com- 
position which is balanced and engaging. Hand-knotted in 
wool, the carpet is available in standard and custom sizes 
and in runners. 


INNERASIA 
236 Fifth Avenue, Fourth Floor New York, NY 10001 
Tel: 212-532-2600 _— Fax: 212-532-5230 
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Advertise your Oriental and European carpets, tapestries, tufted rugs and textile arts in this Special Supplement. 
Please call Dennis R. Dodds at (212) 977-3603 or your Architectural Digest Sales Representative 





Eighteenth century France, the “Siécle des Lumiéres,” was 
the center of architectural thought and style. This noble 
Louis XVI design of floral crowns and a rosace center epito- 
mizes gracious furnishings of the period. It is available 
from 6’ X 9’ to 15’ X 24’ and in custom sizes. 


RENAISSANCE CARPETS & TAPESTRIES, INC. 
New York Design Center, Suite 431 

200 Lexington Avenue New York, NY 10016 
Tel: 212-696-0080 Fax: 212-696-4248 





Karastan is introducing a new collection in wool, Chahar 
Mahal, patterned after vigorous designs of Persian 
Bakhtiyari nomads. The “Village Garden’™ shown, displays 
a lustrous palette and spirited drawing of Trees of Life, each 
topped with an enigmatic bird. 


KARASTAN 
P.O.Box 49439 
Greensboro, NC 27499-2626 


The Traditional Collection 
is available at these dealers: 


Bloomfield Hills, MI 
McQUEEN’S CARPETS 
& RUGS 

(810) 647-5250 


Boca Raton, FL 
sADORIAN ORIENTAL 
S & INTERIORS 
(407) 997-0030 


Boise, ID 
DAVIES REID 
(208) 384-0514 


Denver, CO 
FLOOR COVERID 
(303) 722-4700 


Fayetteville, NY 
THOMAS J. DWY! 


(315) 637-4988 


Naples, FL 
CARPET DESIGNS, INC 
(813) 643-5020 


Nashua, NH 
PERSIAN RUG GALLERY 


(603) 882-5604 


New York, NY 

ABC HO URNISHINGS 
EMPORIUM 

(212) 674-1144 


TH 
(212) 787-6665 


Philadelphia, PA 
MARC PHILLIPS 
DECORATIVE RUGS 
(215) 557-7990 


Pittsburgh, PA 
MODERN CURTAIN & 
(412) 421-8828 


Rochester, 


San Francisco, CA 
FLOORDESIGNS 
(To The Trade Only) 
(415) 626-1005 


Scarborough, ME 
ROB P. MOUGALIAN 
& cS 
(207) 883-4388 


Seattle, WA 

M.G. WHITNEY 
& COMPANY 
(206) 762-0323 


Skokie, IL 
H.C. NAHIGIAN & SONS 
708) 676-25 


Summit, NJ 
IAN’S FINE 
. CARPETS 


Tampa, FL 

MAUREEN COHN 
ORIENTAL RUG GALLERY 
(813) 839-8000 


Texas 
ORIENTAL RUG 
GALLERY OF T| 
Dallas: (214) 
Houston: (713) 


Washington, D.C 
THE LOGG 
COLLECTION 
(202) 363-6878 


West Hollywood, CA 
DECORATIVE CARPETS, INC 
(310) 859-6332 


West Palm Beach, FL 
JACK WALSH TRADE 
SHOWROOM 

(407) 659-4846 


Winnetka, IL 
VILLAGE C 
(708) 446- 


Call: (800) 435-7568 
(Canada also) for the 
dealer nearest you, and a 
free brochure featuring our 
Traditional Collection. 


Carpets: Floral Heriz Brick/% 
Tufenkian Needlepoint Throw 


Tufenkian Tibetan Carpets 
protect all of their original 
designs with U.S. and 
International copyrights. 
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NN CARPET—LOUIS XVI STYLE © DESIGN No. 50 # 10.8 x 13.9, AUBUSSON CARPET—LOUIS PHILIPPE STYLE ® DESIGN No. 49° 10x 13, 12x 15.2 
6.3, 12.8x 16.5, 12.8x 19.3 
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AT RENAISSANCE, 
HISTORY REPEATS ITSELF ONE STITCH AT A TIME 


ereign of. Louis XIU was marked. by unprecedented We al Renaissance recognized the challenge of: the long and 


wishing of the arts in France. Under the Dings orders, fascinating history represented by the treasured designs of 


“sts crealed a new style thal represented. the best of Aubusson and Savonnerie carpets... We set out to 


ench taste. Gardening was in vogue at the lime, reproduce them and caplure again thetr vanished 


splendour. ae Through ex/ensive research we discovered 


boned. bouquets, garlands of vines & Howers merged 


(4 architectural elements bringing the natural world the lost secrets of these forgotten weavers... We have 


0 interior decor. Thus the magnificent Savonnerie engaged French master weavers to Supervise our 


J Aubusson carpets were born. production of outstanding examples of the rugmaker ’s art, 


anta, GA Durham, NC Memphis, TN Seattle, WA 
GS BY ROBINSON LTD. THE PERSIAN ZAVEN A. KISH PANDE CAMERON & CO. 
Peach Tree Hills Ave. CARPET ORIENTAL OF SEATTLE 
4) 364-9042 5634 Chapel Hill Blvd. eae 97 North Tillman 815 Pine Street 
(919) 968-0366 (901) 327-4422 (800) 624-6273 
ston, MA 
VEN KING ORIENTAL Houston “1X Palm Beach Gardens, FL Short Hills, NJ 
) Summer Street HOUSTON ORIENTAL RUG AVAKIAN’S Morristown, NJ 
7) 426-3302 GALLERY THE GARDEN MALL RUG & KILIM CARPET 
2702 Sackett 3101 PGA Blvd., Suite 201 (201) 467-1820 
ver, CO (713) 528-2666 (407) 626-6455 


HE RUG SOURCE IN DENVER Washington, DC 





B South Broadway, Suite 126E Los Angeles, CA San Antonio, TX GALLERIA CARPETS & RUG 
D3) 871-8034 MANSOUR FINE RUGS ree SCALJON ORIENTAL 300 D Street Southwest, 

8600 Melrose Ave. e Suite #430 

(310) 652-9999 Renaissance nee an te (202) 863-0106 


Garpet é Oanestries, Ine. 
MANUFACTURERS OF AUBUSSON AND SAVONNERIE STYLE CARPETS & TAPESTRIES 


w York Design Center 200 Lexington Avenue, Suite 431 New York, NY 10016 Tel 800-325-7847 212-696-0080 Fax: 212-696-4248 
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ANCHORAGE 
FLORCRAFT, INC. 
1310 East DIAMOND BOULEVARD 
(S07) 344-3544 


OS, - 


Ross & STucKy 
2301 East CAmMELBACK ROAD 
(602) 957-0047 


SCOTTSDALE 
Bakern BROTHERS 
5090 NORTH HAYDEN ROAD 
(602) 946-6647 


TUCSON 
CarRPet ONE TUCSON 
2726 East Fort LOWELL ROAD 
(602) 327-6838 


\ DULL 
ANAHEIM 
Rite Loom CarRPet 
1295 NORTH KRAEMER 
(714) 764-1122 
AUBURN 
CarRPetT ONE CONNECTION 
10068 STREETER AD., UNIT15 
(916) 268-0502 





GLENDALE 
THE GREAT CARPET COMPANY 
205 SouTH BRAND BOULEVARD 
(818) 247-29390 
LAFAYETTE 
LAMORINDA FLOOR FASHIONS, INC. 
3344 Mr. DiaBLO BoULEvaRD 
(510) 284-4440 


PALO ALTO 
INTERIORS AND TEXTILES 
39860 Fasian Way 

(415) 493 -1700 
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D VOHIUD 
SALINAS 

CINDERELLA CARPETS 


1211 SOUTH Main STREET 
(408) 424-2916 


SAN DiEGO 
M. STEVENS RuGc & Carpet GALLERY 
8905 Towne CenTER DARIve 
Suite 108 
(619) 452-1454 
SAN FRANCISCO 
CALIFORNIA CARPET OUTLET 
495 Division STREET 
(415) 487-3636 


SAN MATEO 
CONKLIN BROTHERS 
2215 SOUTH EL CAMINO REAL 


(415) 345-5761 
SANTA BARBARA 
HayYwarp’s 
1025 SANTA BARBARA STREET 
(805) 965-0011 


WOODLAND HILLS 
SARKISSIAN’S CARPET VILLA 
21840 VENTURA BOULEVARD 
(818) 883-1711 


Golovade 
DENVER 
MICHAEL HANDLER CARPETS & 
DRAPERIES, INC. 
2265 SOUTH COLORADO BLVD. 
(303) 692-0598 





Homestesaw House 
8281 SOUTH UNIVERSITY BLVD. 
(303) 795-0928 


WESTMINISTER 
HomesTeao House 
98410 WADSWORTH PARKWAY 
(303) 425-4359 





CL 


CHICAGO 
MARSHALL FiELD & Co. 
111 NoOATH STATE STREET 
(312) 781-3347 


EVANSTON 
APELIAN RUG COMPANY 
2900 CeENTRAL STREET 

(708) 328-8500 


HOFFMAN ESTATES 
PLUNKETT FURNITURE 
2500 West GoLrF Road 
(708) 843-S000 


LINCOLNWOOD 
PEDIAN RUG COMPANY 
6535 NonmATH LINCOLN AVENUE 
(708) 675-9111 


NAPERVILLE 
RUSSELL Martin CarRPet & RuGS 
233 SoOuTH Main STREET 
(708) 961-1312 


PEORIA 
SUTTON CarRPetT COMPANY 
123 McCiuReE AvENUE 
(309) 682-7711 


Goliana 
INDIANAPOLIS 
KERMAN CaRPET COMPANY 
4505 East 82ND STREET 
(317) 842-5700 


Iowa 


Des MOINES 
STATEMENTS CaRPET COUNTRY 
8800 HickMAN 
(515) 278-5100 


Kansas 


TOPEKA 
CarRPet CORNER 
2905 S.W. 29TH STREET 
(913) 273-0280 


WICHITA 
COTTONWOOD INTERIORS 
2938 East DouctAs 
(316) 681-0385 


A4 é 
BLOOMFIELD HILLS 


ReimeR FLOORS 
1865 TELEGRAPH ROAD 
(6810) 335-2060 


TROY 
HUDSON'S 
500 West 14 Mite ROAD 
(313) 597-2152 


Meniidiele 


MINNEAPOLIS 
DayTON’s 
ZOO ON THE MALL 
(612) 375-2533 


ROSEVILLE 
FLOOR DESIGN 
2804 NOATH Fairview 


(612) 635-9924 


Missouri 


BALLWIN 
PLUNKETT FURNITURE 
14747 MANCHESTER ROAD 
(314) 391-1800 


Cape GIRARDEAU 
Rust & Maantin 
2502 TaNnnerR DARive 
(314) 334-4434 


Des PeERES 
Famous BarRrR 
MANCHESTER Fo. 

#2 West COUNTY CENTER 
(314) 866-0017 


TOWN ANDO COUNTRY 
Mio-West FLooR 
287 Lamp ANDO LANTERN 
(314) 391-6800 


OMAHA 
Ke.LY's CARPET 
2619 SoutH SOTH STREET 
(402) 391-0839 


Aew Mexico 


ALBUGUERGUE 
AMERICAN HOME FURNISHINGS 
1100 SAN MaTeO BOULEVARD 

(505) 256-6620 


Lite 


CENTERVILLE 
McSwain CaRPETS 
340 MiamisBuRG CENTERVILLE Rb. 
(513) 433-6622 


CINCINNATI 
McSwain CARPETS 
4730 GLENDALE/MILFORD ROAD 
(513) 786-8444 


CoLumMBuUS 
McSwain CARPETS 
2937 Morse Road 

(614) 478-4160 


TOLEDO 
LION DEPARTMENT STORE 
3301 West CENTRAL 
(419) 535-8500 


Legon 


Carpet By STUART 
2827 Oak STREET 
(503) 485-8880 


PORTLAND 
ATIYEH BROTHERS, INC. 
800 S.W. WASHINGTON STREET 
(503) 223-4125 


Secaas 


AUSTIN 
Louis SHANKS 
2930 W. ANDERSON LANE 
(512) 451-6501 


Ev. Paso 
SHAHEEN'S CARPETS 
415 MONTANA AVENUE 
(915) 533-1611 


FARMERS BRANCH 
CarRPeTt EXCHANGE 
4901 ALPHA 
(214) 385-3545 


HOUSTON 
FOLey's 
100 SHARPSTOWN CENTER 
(713) 776 -7234 


Louis SHANKS 
235 West FM 1960 
(713) 8983-0800 


Louis SHANKS 
2800 FONDREN 
(713) 780-98770 


SAN ANTONIO 
Louis SHANKS 
11035 !IH-10 West 
(210) 691-1400 


SuGarR CREEK 
Louis SHANKS 
19023 SouTHWEST FREEWAY 
(713) 242-2525 





CaPiToL FLOORS AND INTERIORS 
1217 CooPeR PoINt Ro«so0 S.W. 
(206) 357-5559 


RICHLAND 
BENJAMIN'S 
1324 JADWIN 
(509) 946-4506 


SEATTLE 
PITCHER BROTHERS 
5034 University Way N.E. 
(206) 522-4611 


SPOKANE 
SPeEAR'S HOME FASHIONS 
NortH 1300 ARGONNE 

(509) 926 -1600 


TACOMA 
SELDEN’S FURNITURE 
1802 Geno AveNvE EAST 
(206) 922-5700 


TUKWILA 
THe BON MarcrHe 
17750 SOUTHCENTER PARKWAY 
(208) 575-2121 
C i . 
“acondin 
MILWAUKEE 
BoGOSsIAN CaRPeTs 
11005 West Bive Mound Ro. 
(414) 774-8540 
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©) GALLERY OF DESIGN™ 





CARPET SHOWN: CABELLO IN COLOR HEMP FROM KARASTAN’S SISALWOOL COLLECTION. 10 FIND A KABASTAN THAT SUITS YOU, CALL 1-800-294-1120, EXT. 20. INVEST IN Ce 
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© ALL DESIGNS COPYRIGHT MISSONI 


MISS ONI 


C Ack PE OT AND RUG GCG’ 0 'TCAL Eee loan 


Roubini Inc. 443 Park Ave. S., 2nd Floor, N.Y, N.Y. 10016 
For more information call 1-800-MISSONI 
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"CASA DOS TAPETES DE ARRAIOLOS, I 


STANDARD AND CUSTOM PORTUGUESE NEEDLEPOINT RUGS 


979 Third Avenue New York, NY 10022 Tel: (212) 688 9330 Fax: (212) 688 9802 
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Guild members are introducing this “Victoria” English floral 
design, shown in green and ivory. All carpets are custom 
made to order, including size and coloring, with delivery 
running approximately 150 days. 


DESIGN SUPPLY GUILD, LTD. 
1501 Turtle Creek Dallas, TX 75207 
Tel: 214-653-1925 Fax: 214-653-9221 





This contemporary design is inspired by indigenous weav- 
ings of Guatemala and is crafted of hand-spun wool by 
Zapotec Indians in Mexico. “Corto” is available in any length 
and up to 13 feet wide. 


SANTA FE INTERIORS 
214 Old Santa Fe Trail Santa Fe, NM 87501 
Tel: 505-988-2227 Fax: 505-989-8602 


® Aria’s Oriental Rugs 
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Retailed at the following: 





Decor International 
Boston, MA 
617 262 1529 


Cincinnati, OH 
1 800 808 7847 


The Rug Source 

in Denver O F T I B E T 
Denver, CO 

303 871 8034 


French Country Living 
Great Falls, VA 
703 759 2245 


Pajian Carpets 
Lisle, IL 
708 971 0033 


Naim Brothers 
Los Angeles, CA 
310 855 0317 


Jo-Mil Interiors 
Mandeville, LA 
1 800 467 3590 


Stephen Miller Gallery 
Menlo Park, CA 
415 327 5040 


Wayside Furniture 
Milford, CT 
203 878 6616 


Fain’s Fine 





THE GANGCHEN COLLECTION 


These classic Tibetan designs exemplify our inspired recreations of an antique collection 





which once adorned the aristocratic estates of Tibet. Woven in Tibet from handcarded and handspun 





Tibetan highland sheep wool. Available in four categories of designs: 






Geometrics, Florals, Symbols and Wildlife in standard and customized sizes. 







& INNERASIA TRADING COMPANY 236 Fifth Avenue, New York, NY 10001 Tel 212 532 2600 Fax 212 532 5230 
Circle Reader Service Card No. 9 













Capturing the spontaneity of tribal cultures, Tufenkian's 
Primitive Chic Collection merges organic shapes, playful 
objects and unexpected abstractions. This “Shoowa 
Natural” design is hand-knotted in Nepal with Tibetan wool 
and is available in stock and custom sizes. 


TUFENKIAN TIBETAN CARPETS 
902 Broadway, Second Floor New York, NY 10010 
Tel: 800-435-7568 (Toll free) Fax: 212-475-2629 





Barbara Zinkel's custom wool carpet (corner detail shown) 
fuses jewel-like tones with intriguing abstract shapes ina 
distinctive layered look. Professionally tufted and hand- 
carved, this new design is available in sizes 5’ X 7’, 7’ X 9’, 
9’6” X 12’ and in larger custom sizes. 


BARBARA ZINKEL EDITIONS 
333 Pilgrim Birmingham, MI 48009 
Tel: 810-642-9789 
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“Rigoletto” displays the rhythm and grace of its operatic 
namesake and features a vining lattice which centers ele- 
gant floral sprays. This Portuguese needlepoint rug, hand 
embroidered in wool, is available in standard and custom 
sizes. 


CASA DOS TAPETES DE ARRAIOLOS, INC. 
979 Third Ave., D&D Building New York, NY 10022 
Tel: 212-688-9330 Fax: 212-688-9802 





“Polaris” shows the signature patchwork style of Missoni, 
with geometric shapes that create a dynamic interplay of 
color and form. Hand-tufted of fine wool, the rug is signed 
and dated and is available in various stock and custom 
sizes. The 6’ X 9’ lists for $5,900. 


MISSONI Roubini, Inc. 
443 Park Avenue South, Second Floor 
New York, NY 10016 

Tel: 212-576-1145 Fax: 212-576-1545 
Toll Free: 800-MISSONI (outside NY) 
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EXCLUSIVE CARPETS and RUGS THROUGH DESIGN SUPPLY GUILD MEMBERS 


Atlanta Designer Carpets 404-262-1720 © Bloomfield Hills McQueen’s Carpets 810-647-5250 © Cincinnati W. B. Distributors 513-482-4401¢ Cleveland The Pearl Rug Co. 216-360-9900 
Costa Mesa Gerridy’s Limited 714-540-7273 © Dallas Nancy Pearce & Co. 214-748-7550 © Denver Floor Coverings by CPA 303-722-4700 © Houston Emmet Perry & Co. 713-961-4665 
Los Angeles Almar Carpets International Inc. 310-859-1200 © Minneapolis Weskuske 612-339-6030 © Naples Carpet Designs 813-643-5020 © Phoenix Floors 602-470-0817 ¢ Portland Tufenkian 503-222-3428 
Roslyn Heights Designers North Carpet 516-484-6161 © San Francisco Floordesigns 415-626-1005 © St. Louis Phoenix Floor Designs 314-432-5500 © Toronto Dominion Rug 416-485-9488 
Vancouver Burritt Brothers Carpets 604-879-8432 © White Plains Schottenfeld Floors Beautiful 914-949-1400 ¢ Winnetka Village Carpets 708-446-3800 © Woodbury Jericho Interiors Ltd. 516-921-0310 
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Circle Reader Service Card No. 4 


Traditional and Contemporary southwestern rugs. 
Handmade, 100% wool Zapotec weavings. 
Custom colors and sizes up to 13’ wide. 


SANTA FE INTERIORS 


214 Old Santa Fe Trail, Santa Fe, NM 87501 


505/988-2227; fax 505/989-8602 Portfolio $5. 











CONTEMPORARY ART IN AMERICA 


u Ss ity u 


37" x 54" silkscreen print, edition size: 250, List: $700 
BARBARA ZINKEL EDITIONS 
333 Pilgrim, Birmingham, MI 48009 (810) 642-9789 
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The Feizy “Savonnerie,” Design 6015F, comes from their 
collection of antique reproductions and echoes the style of 
17th century France. Handwoven in wool, it is available in 
various sizes and three colorways. Shown is Autumn Gold 
with Plum and Black. 


FEIZY 
323 World Trade Center Dallas, TX 75258 
Tel: 800-779-0877 (Toll free) 


Restoration of the French monarchy in 1814 revived earlier 
Royalist designs and marked a stylistic departure from the 
Empire period. In this “Joli", romantic garlands and floral 
bouquets evoke the work of Pierre-Josse Perrot, favored car- 
pet designer of Louis XIV. It is available in sizes from 3’ X 5’ 
to 12’ X 18’. 


ASMARA 
451 D Street Boston, MA 02210 
Tel: 800-451-7240 (Toll free) Fax: 617-261-0228 


SieMa 
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Available Now! 
The SieMatic 
Kitchen Book 


C1 Yes, please send the 
SieMatic Kitchen Book, 144 full-color 
pages illustrating the finest in kitchen design. I have 
enclosed a check or money order for $14.50 ($12.00 for 
catalog, plus $2.50 for postage and handling), payable to: 


SieMatic Corporation, Dept. AD495 
P.O. Box 936, Langhorne, PA 19047 


6 ® 
Inspiration! 
...wWwhere Quality of Design meets Quality of Life. 


It’s true that most people appreciate the kitchen as the real cen- 
ter of their home. Not just an efficient environment to prepare 
meals, but a place of comfort and pride for family and friends. 


SieMatic combines the tradition of fine European craftsmanship 
with the ingenuity of German engineering. A broad selection of 
available finishes includes traditional woods, contemporary lami- 
nates and high gloss lacquers; a selection that will meet any 





expectations you and your family may have. Nanne 
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KEEPING UP WITH THE CD-ROM REVOLUTION 


By Nicholas von Hoffman 


he citizens of El Mundo Electron- 

ico are forced, time and again, to 
contend with electronic devices that 
are either too complicated for lay- 
people to operate or that have hid- 
den trapdoors to do us in. Yet rarely 
do you hear of anyone giving up 
the struggle to make the misbehav- 
ing device work. 

If automobile customers were to ex- 
perience the breakdowns and the 
unfulfilled promises that electronics 
purchasers endure day in and day 
out, there would be blood in the law 
courts and mobs in the streets. Yet 
cars were once just as unreliable and 
car owners just as unfazed by disap- 
pointment—nay, indeed, betrayal— 
as we modern-day hopefuls are when 
we buy a new program and then 


Short of taking wing to the home of Peter the Great, 





CD-ROM is the best way to mosey around the Hermitage. 


spend four pain-filled days cursing 
and screaming in our attempt to get 
the thing to do what the outside of 
the box said it would do. 

When a major technology is at the 
high tide of invention, its customers 
turn into partisans, fanatics and co- 
religionists. During the early days of 
steam, radio, telegraphy, automobiles 
and aviation, there was no division 
between manufacturers and con- 
sumers. Everyone was in it together, 
making it work and then making it 
better. Steam-powered side-wheeler 
riverboats regularly blew up, maim- 
ing and killing the paying passengers, 
yet new would-be victims rushed 
aboard to cheer while the crew stoked 
the boilers to bursting. 

The same enthusiasm can be seen 
in Electroland, where a digital reli- 
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gious mentality prompts the commit- 
ted technopilgrim to regard every 
mistake as a welcome cost on the 
journey to perfection. Such unswerv- 
ing faith will be necessary for those 
who travel the via electronica into the 
land of CD-ROM. This is a region 
presided over by a trickster, a digital 
Till Eulenspiegel, a nasty glitchmeis- 
ter. The wrong CD-ROMs put in the 
wrong machines may foul up the op- 
erating instructions that your PC 
needs to run properly. Other CDs will 
do strange and unpleasant things 
to the color display on your moni- 
tor. Discs that claim to run on both 
PCs and Macs are to be especially 
shunned unless you want to play psy- 
chiatrist to a computer with a nervous 
breakdown. 

None of these distempers are fatal; 


CD-ROM-inflicted miseries can be 
fixed without even opening up the 
machine. But they may demand frus- 
trating hours of hit-or-miss exper- 
imentation at the keyboard. These 
perennial confusions arise from the 
fact that new things in electronics are 
always being introduced before old 
things have been perfected. The exu- 
berant psychology of the people in 
the industry makes restraint and or- 
derly development impossible. Con- 
sensus on uniform specifications has 
eluded the committees responsible 
for tidying up the chaos. 

The unabridged text of The Halde- 
man Diaries: Inside the Nixon White 
House was issued in CD-ROM form 
while a truncated version was pub- 
lished on paper between hard covers. 
When I put my copy of the Halde- 
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fixed without even opening up the 
machine. But they may demand frus- 
trating hours of hit-or-miss exper- 
imentation at the keyboard. These 
perennial confusions arise from the 
fact that new things in electronics are 
always being introduced before old 
things have been perfected. The exu- 
berant psychology of the people in 
the industry makes restraint and or- 
derly development impossible. Con- 
sensus on uniform specifications has 
eluded the committees responsible 
for tidying up the chaos. 
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while a truncated version was pub- 
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man diary in the machine and tried to 
run it, I was stopped by a Nixonian 
announcement in the middle of the 
screen: “Diary caused a General Pro- 
tection Fault on module WST480024. 
DRV at 0001:4509.” I had no sooner 
wormed my way around this than 
Till, the imp of the silicon chip, threw 
another message across the screen, 
informing me that I should “Start 
Splash Register—Class Failure.” 

When a sign of that kind explodes 
on the screen, everything stops. The 
computer, perhaps as shaken as you 
are by the message’s authoritarian 
tone and mysterious meaning, just 
shuts down. Techies greet such explo- 
sive declarations by errant CD-ROMs 
as nothing more than an occasion for 
a little tweaking of the software; the 
rest of us know that our time of trou- 
bles has come. 

Theoretically, everything in Elec- 
troland has an 800 number with a 
cheery, helpful voice on the other end 
of the line. The actualities are often 
harsher. The number may be so busy 
that it takes, without exaggeration, 
two hours before you get through, 
and then the person is only three 
pages ahead of you in the manual or 
gives you a perfunctory solution to 
your problem that doesn’t work. Too 
often the 800 number leaves you sit- 
ting where you started, alone with an 
incomprehensible statement on the 
screen. You could go to CD-ROM 
school, wherever or whatever that 
might be, but do you want to give up 
your life to learning how to start the 
splash register? It is better to cultivate 
an electrolite for a friend. These peo- 
ple have missionary zeal. They don’t 
want you to become disillusioned and 
repudiate computers, so they will 
gladly assist in getting Mr. Haldeman 
on-screen. More often than not, they 
can do it by talking to you over the 
telephone. While some electrolites 


are adult, more are quite young. You 
have to bear the awkwardnx__ of be- 
ing computer-dependent on a nine- 
year-old child. The young now. 


They are like the generaiio: that 
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grew up around machine shops and 
garages and could tell there was 
something wrong with the car’s dis- 
tributor merely by listening to it. 

Since CD-ROMs are here to stay for 
the next couple of years, a millenni- 
um in electrotime, and will grow in 
their uses, you may want to subscribe 
to a newsletter consecrated to the sub- 
ject. I lucked onto one called indelible- 
News (156 Fifth Avenue, Suite 228, 
New York, New York 10010, 212/255- 
1956). For the most part, the writing is 
for the electronically disabled, and— 
the best—when you get into a pickle, 
you may call and ask for help. After 
Richard Nixon threw his posthumous 
spanner into my computer and I was 
in despair about my splash register, a 
telephone call to indelibleNews got me 
up and running again. 

The past year has seen CD-ROM 
make the leap from simply playing 
music on the stereo to playing games 
on the computer, some intended and 
some not. The mixture of sight, sound 
and interactivity, previously available 
only at game arcades, is now to be 





One CD-ROM 
devoted to ancient ships 
gives off the noise of 
creaking timbers. 


had in a myriad of forms and topics. 
There probably will be about thirty 
million personal computers able to 
play CD-ROMs by year’s end. The 
low estimate of the number of CD- 
ROM titles now on the market is over 
eleven thousand. The. subjects cov- 
ered and the activities encompassed 
by these titles defy description, since 
CD-ROMs are being issued in every 
language and alphabet. Annual sales 
are said to be over a half billion dol- 
lars and rapidly rising. 

They might rise faster if people 
knew where to buy CD-ROMs, but 
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in this, as in the other anarchic boom- 
towns of Electroland, it seems that 
few things have a settled place. Many 
get their first CD-ROMs bundled in 
with their new computer, and from 
there on they make their way as they 
can. Discount houses, catalogues and 
online services sell CD-ROMs. At 
the moment, it appears that software 
stores are specializing in games while 
larger bookstores, particularly the 
chains, sell nongame CD-ROMs. 

Among the younger set, news of 
good, hot new discs comes by word of 
mouth. Word of mouth seems, for in- 
stance, to have made a game called 
Myst a CD-ROM best-seller (with an 
estimated five hundred thousand 
sold), though literate adults may find 
that they have the attention span of 
teenagers after they’ve played it for 
half an hour. There are also CD- 
ROMs for grown-ups, if only some- 
body out there would tell them. 
Major CD-ROM publishers like Mi- 
crosoft sell inexpensive CD samplers, 
discs that give you a taste of the vari- 
ety currently available. A few maga- 
zines review them, but the reviews 
are often sporadic and cursory. Only 
specialized newsletters seem to make 
a point of systematically keeping up 
with all these releases. (Another news- 
letter is The CD-ROM Reporter, sold in 
some bookstores.) 

As a form, CD-ROM is in evolution. 
Designing an entity that includes 
sight, sound, movement and interac- 
tivity would be complicated enough 
if the forms for CD-ROM were fully 
developed, but they are not. People 
are still learning how to perfect the 
content of a somewhat accidental 
technology. 

The present CD-ROM is an off- 
shoot of the audio CDs we play on 
our stereos and can, incidentally, play 
on the computer, even while the ma- 
chine is doing some other task. But 
although the audio CD provides us 
with music of near-miraculous quali- 
ty, as a medium for color, sound and 
moving images, CD-ROM leaves a lot 
to be desired. The mathematicians 
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and engineers have done wonderful 
things, but CDs don’t store enough 
data and don’t play fast enough for 
extended play of good quality. High- 
capacity, high-speed equipment is al- 
ready moving onto the market, but 
most people don’t have it, a fact that 
causes problems for people creating 
CD-ROMs. Of necessity, they are all 
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over the lot, which makes for some 
discs of inferior quality. 

Even now, though, CD-ROM can 
boast of some remarkable produc- 
tions. Microsoft and Voyager have 
produced classical music discs that al- 
low the listener/watcher to see the 
musical notation on-screen while the 
piece is being played, and that also 
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enable the user to break out and play 
separate themes and instrumental 
lines. At the same time, explanatory 
texts by musicologists pop up on the 
screen at the tap of a commanding 
finger. For people who know little 
about music in general or about the 
particular piece being presented, 
these discs are fascinating, absorbing 
and rewarding. 

This kind of CD-ROM does not 
take the place of sitting down and lis- 
tening to Richard Strauss’s tone po- 
ems. That is the musical experience, 
pure and simple. Presumably it is also 
the way the composer envisioned it. 
The CD-ROM version of three tone 
poems (Microsoft Multimedia Strauss 


for Windows, 800/426-9400) is an inter- 


active experience. The user is getting 
something different, something that 
might be called metamusic. Get set 
for it. The computer is slowly, or per- 
haps not so slowly, bringing a meta- 
world into existence as new classes 
of things that have no exact parallel 
are invented. 

CD-ROMs are invading the muse- 
ums, but thus far the results are fairly 
crude. The indifferent quality isn’t 
a technological problem. The equip- 
ment exists to bring images of amaz- 
ing quality onto the computer screen, 
and in the next four or five years it 
will be yours for the buying. Howev- 
er, the industry has had much more 
experience putting music on these 
kinds of discs than fine art. 

Some CD-ROMs featuring painting 
may still be worth having—for exam- 
ple, a set of three discs that take you 
on a tour through the Hermitage mu- 
seum in St. Petersburg (from RUSA 
/Cascade Marketing International, 
800/892-3338). Because good picture 
reproduction uses lots of memory, 
quality compromises are made to in- 
clude more pictures in this and most 
other fine-art CD-ROMs. (New, gi- 
gantic-capacity CD-ROMs will make 
their appearance soon, but naturally 
the CD-ROM drive in your computer 
won't be able to play them, so you'll 
need a new drive, and we're off to the 
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Suite 156 

Palm Beach Gardens 
407-624-2226 


GEORGIA 

BROOKWOOD KITCHENS INC 
2140 Peachtree Rd. 

Atlanta 

404+355+7232 


ILLINOIS 

THE CABINET GALLERY, INC 
St. James Crossing 

800-B Ogden Ave 

Westmont 

708+789+3800 


RUTT OF CHICAGO 
The Merchandise Mart 
13th Floor 
312-670-7888 


KITCHEN & BATH DESIGN 
CONCEPTS 

1519 E. Main St. 

St. Charles 

708°377°4007 


NU-HAUS CORPORATION 
1665 Old Skokie Rd. 
Highland Park 
708°831+1330 


MARYLAND 
BARRON’S ENTERPRISES 
23 W. Diamond Ave. 
Gaithersburg 
301-948-6600 


NANCY THORNETT ASSOCIATES 


6707 Democracy Blvd 
Suite 925 

Bethesda 
301+564+4434 


MASSACHUSETTS 
KITCHEN CONCEPTS OF 
TAUNTON 

451 Winthrop Street 
Taunton 

508+823-5101 


KITCHEN INTERIORS 
255 Worcester Rd. 
Natick 
508+655+4138 


METROPOLITAN CABINET 
DISTRIBUTOR CORP 

345 University Ave 
Westwood 

617+326*8900 

Fax 326-7486 


NEW JERSEY 
ABSOLUTE KITCHENS 
Rt. 561 
Haddonfield-Berlin Rd 
Gibbsboro 
609+784+3535 


BAKER WOODCRAFT 
The Mall at.206 
Route 206 South 
Flanders 
201+584+1380 


CUSTOM WooD 
400 Goldman Dr 
Creamridge 
609+758*8288 


DIRECT CABINET SALES, INC 
265 Central Avenue 

Clark 

908+382+8080 


FEINCRAFT DESIGN CENTER 
5 Washington Street 
Morristown 

201+285+5588 


KITCHEN EXPRESSIONS WEST 
517 Cedar Lane 

Teaneck 

201+461+4100 


REMY'S KITCHEN & BATH 
STUDIO 

394 Union Boulevard 
Totowa 


800+83-*KITCHENS 


RUTT OF BERGEN COUNTY 
The Hammer & Nail, Inc. 
232 Madison Ave. 

Wyckoff 

201+891+5252 


RUTT OF MONMOUTH COUNTY 
Little Silver Kitchen & Bath 
Studio 

2 Fairview Avenue 

Little Silver 

908-842-1810 


NEW YORK 

RUTT KITCHENS BY BILOTTA 
564 Mamaroneck Ave. 
Mamaroneck 

and 

525 North State Rd. 
Briarcliff Manor 
914+381+7734 


HUNTINGTON KITCHEN & 
BATH INC. 

673 East Jericho Turnpike 
Huntington Station 
516+673-0908 


KITCHEN DESIGNS BY 
CONSTRUCT-IT, INC. 
#153 Rt. 303 

Valley Cottage 
914-268-5700 


KITCHEN SOLUTIONS 
1086 E. Gun Hill Rd. 
Bronx 

718+547+6100 


RITE-WAY WOOD CRAFTS CO. 
6812 Fifteenth Avenue 
Brooklyn 

718+232+5999 


RUTT OF NASSAU COUNTY 
Herbert P. Bisulk Kitchens 
Kitchens of Distinction by 
Monte® 

295 Nassau Blvd. South 
Garden City 

516*483+0377 


RUTT OF NEW YORK CITY 
A&D Building 

150 East 58th Street 
212+752+7888 


ULTIMATE KITCHENS II 
1316 Avenue M 
Brooklyn 
718+645+4500 


YORKTOWN INTERIOR 
WOODWORKING, INC 
1776 Front St 
Yorktown Heights 
914+962+2130 


PENNSYLVANIA 
RUTT OF PHILADELPHIA 
129 Montgomery Ave 
Bala Cynwyd 
610-664-0500 

and 

1564 Main St. (Rt. 23) 
Goodville 

717+445+3738 


VIRGINIA 

F. A, MCGONEGAL 
1061 W. Broad St 
Falls Church 
703+532+4440 


RUTT OF WASHINGTON D.C 
Harvey's Kitchens & Baths 
22560 Glenn Drive 

Suite 115 

Sterling 

703+444-0871 





Pictures lie. 





Although a camera reveals the art of design, 


it hides the true craft of custom cabinetmaking. 
Mistakenly implying that what we achieve can 
be attained by someone other than 


America’s last practitioner of the art. 


See the adjacent listing for your 
nearest Authorized Rutt Dealer. 
There you can see the latest Rutt folio - 
100 pages of design ideas from homes 
all over the country. Or.send $15 to 
Rutt Custom Cabinetry, Dept. AD, 
PO. Box 129, Goodville, PA 17528. 
To order with VISA or MasterCard 
(sales tax may apply), send your 
name, address, phone number, card 
number, and expiration date. Or call 
800-420-7888. To fax your order, 

use 717-445-9227. We'll send your 
folio within 3 working days. 
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PARADISE FOUND 


Garden Tabriz: 19’ 8" x 14’ (5.99m x 4.27m), Circa 1880. 
All the pleasures of a Persian garden come radiantly alive on this 
subtly-hued and architectural masterpiece. Build your heaven 
on earth on a garden carpet from the Galleries of F.J. Hakimian. 


F.. ija eh AO K Debiel Bae 


Distinctive European and Oriental Carpets 
Antique Rugs and Period Tapestries 
Expert Restoration and Conservation 


136 East 57th Street, Suite 201 
New York, New York 10022 
Tel: 212.371.6900 Fax: 212.753.0277 
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FIXTURES 
STONE 


NEW YORK, BOSTON 
CHICAGO, GREENWICH 


WESTPORT, DANBURY 


Call 1~800~89WORKS for 


Information on our Showrooms. 


For a Color Catalogue 


send $8 to: Waterworks 
29 Park Avenue 
Danbury, CT 06810 








PKESEKVAII 
PLAN ON IT 


Planning on restoring a house, 
saving a landmark, reviving 
your neighborhood? 





Write: 


National Trust 

for Historic Preservation 
Department PA 

1785 Massachusetts Ave., N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 


sci} 


Biers 
Designed by Shinichiro Abé 


Landscape Architecture. 
Interior/Exterior. 
Estate Design. 


ZEN Associates, Inc. 
124 Boston Post Road, Sudbury, MA 01776 
508-443-6222 Fax 508-443-0368 
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TRIMMINGS 
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Vo Nt A BOSTON =~  ~CHICAGO CINCINNATI ND NS DANIA 
ASeam atts ‘Fortune ‘ ~~ Designers Choice De Cioccio Walter Lee Culp Seams te 


HOUSTON LOS ANGELES — NEW YORK SAN DIEGO SAN FRANCISCO TROY 
Walter Lee Culp Kneedler-Fauchéreé_— =. Hines Kneedler-Fauchere Kneedler-Fauchere Beacon-Hill 


DENVER 
Kneedler-Fauchere 


WASHINGTON DC 
Lewis House 





INVEST IN YOUR 
LIFESTYLE 


allmilm6 cabinetry is synonymous with 


quality, design, and innovation worldwide. 
We offer a factory-direct purchase opportunity, 
installation services, 
and extend a Limited Lifetime Warranty. 


Visit one of our showrooms... 


the fantastic kitchen and Gath 





Dania, FL Fairfield, NJ 
(305) 920-0143 (201) 227-2502 
Chicago New York City 
(312) 755-9023 (212) 688-4910 
For your comprehensive literature package please send $12.00 to 
allmilmé Corporation 70 Clinton Rd. Dept. AD2 Fairfield, NJ 07004 
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Fine teakwood outdoor leisure furniture, 
made with care, craftsmanship and seventyfive years of experience. 
‘The English Garden Tradition’ 


Barlow Tyrie Inc 1263 Glen Ave Ste 230 Moorestown NJ 08057 
Tel (609) 273 7878 Fax (609) 273 9199 


Friends of the Earth Ltd. (UK) approved timber source 


Available through fine retail establishments and design professionals 





EXCEPTIONAL HANDWROUGHT METALWORK 


Crystal Scroll Seven 


Route 202, New Preston, Connecticut 06777 
203-868-7305 or 800-800-5712 













Ligne Roset, 
Limitless Possibilities Fo 
Limited Time Only. 








INDIAN SUMMER by Jean Charles de Castelbajac. Limited time offer. Sofa from $3535, now from $2822. Loveseat from $3035, now from $2420. 
Armchair from $1920, now from $1535. More than 400 covers to choose from. To order our catalog or be connected to the dealer nearest you, call 


1-800 -BY. ROSET (1-800-297-6738) 
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NEW YORK BOSTON LOS ANGELES ATLANTA CHAPEL HILL, NC CHICAGO CINCINNATI DALLAS DETROIT MIAM!] — PHILADELPHIA lig aon f@loloi< 
’ ROCHESTER, NY ST.LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE WASHINGTON D.C MONTREAL OTTAWA TORONTO QUEBEC CITY MEXICO CITY 









INTERIOR DESIGN BY JOSEPH FONTAINE A.S.1.D., PHOENIX, AZ. PHOTOGRAPHY BY LYDIA CUTTER FEATURED FABRIC: CECI 2003-G COBALT AND GOLD 


DOMESTIC REPRESENTATIVES 


ATLANTA: Travis & Co. BOSTON: Davison’s CHICAGO: Kirk-Brummel DALLAS: George Cameron Nash 
DANIA: Bill Nessen, Inc. DENVER: Kneedler-Fauchere HOUSTON: George Cameron Nash 
LOS ANGELES: Kneedler-Fauchere NEW YORK: Christopher Norman, Inc. 
PHILADELPHIA: Matches, Inc. PHOENIX: McNamara & Hirschman SAN DIEGO: Kneedler-Fauchere 
SAN FRANCISCO: Kneedler-Fauchere SEATTLE: Collins-Draheim WASHINGTON, D.C.: Richard Russell Associates 


INTERNATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


EUROPE: Charles Koenig Associates JOHANNESBURG: St. Leger & Viney MONTREAL: Primavera 
TORONTO: Primavera VANCOUVER: William Switzer 


we 
eh 
rHE TRADE IN THE U.S. 1-800-747-6837, IN EUROPE 44-628-662700 


P.O. BOX 111 * FORT WORTH, TX 76101 USA 
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FABRIC FURNITURE ¢ LIGHTING * UPHOLSTERY * CAI 
41 WEST 25t STREET, NEWYORK, NY 10010 (212) 647 


NEWYORK : D&D BUILDING, 16 FLOOR BOSTON : : WEBSTER AND CO. LTD. 
DALLAS, HOUSTON : GEORGE CAMERON N/ 3H + ATLANTA: AINSWORTH NOAH AND ASSOCIATES INC, 
CHICAGO: KIRK BRUMMEL SD. : RICHARD RU | 


TORONTO : PRIMAVERA DEB LOS ANGEEBSHSAMDIEGO, SAN FRAN 
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Modell: Verona 


PERFECT BY NATURE 





PERFECT DESIG H NATURE IN MIND 






















Capture the essence of nature's 
beauty and elegance for your 
own kitchen. BECKER ZEYKO 
cabinetry is friendly to nature, 
manufactured with the highest 
environmentally conscious stan- 
dards in the industry through the 
use of environmentally friendly 
materials, production techniques 
and bio-degradeable products 
where possible, right down to the 
recyclable packaging materials. 
BECKER ZEYKO offers the finest 
in custom-built cabinetry using 
the highest quality materials. We 
offer over 140 door styles; each 
handcraftet in the Black Forest of 


Germany. 





Honolulu, (808) 536-7739, Maui, (808) 244-0499, Los Angeles (Beverly Hills), (3 10) 652-3472, Studio City, (8 18) 508-5362, 


San Diego, (619) 483-1605, San Francisco, (4 15) 255-5996, 


Washington D.C. (Chevy Chase), (301)657-86 16, Chicago (Evanston), (7 08) 491-13 00, Florida, (510)865-1616 


To receive our 180 page full color catalogue send $ 14 to 


US Headquarters: SBK Pacific, Inc., 1030 Marina Village Pkwy., Alameda (San Francisco Bay Area), CA 94501, 


Phone: (510) 865-1616 + Fax (510) 865-1148 











AP 
AUDEMARS PIGUET 


The master watchmakers. 


Enhance your profile! 





Exquisitely chiselled. Faultlessly polished. And the authority, 
confidence and elegance of the world’s most distinctive watch. The 
exclusive octagonal dial, secured to the case by eight hexagonal 
bolts in white gold. Unmistakable. The Royal Oak, hand- 
assembled and superbly finished down to the smallest detail 
by a single master Swiss watchmaker of Audemars Piguet. 


JEWELERS FRED c 


BEVERLY HILLS - PARIS - DEAUVILLE - CANNES 
MONTE CARLO - GENEVA: SEOUL - TOKYO 


401 NORTH RODEO DRIVE BEVERLY HILLS, CA 90210 (213) 278.3733 





he Roman Pool Surround 


with Neapolitan Large 
Ki 


Double Fountain — examples 


from The Haddonstone 


Collection of fine cast stone 
fountains, pool surrounds, urns, 
statuary and balustrading. 


An essential part 
of the finest gardens — 
art in the landscape. 


Send $10 for full color catalog. Haddonstone products are available through architects and interior designers. 


Haddonstone (USA) Ltd, 201 Heller Place, Interstate Business Park, Bellmawr, NJ 08031 Telephone: 609 931 7011 Fax: 609 931 0040 
Haddonstone (USA) Ltd, 5362 Industrial Drive, Huntington Beach, CA 92649 Telephone: 714 894 3500 Fax: 714 894 5615 


What great 


cooks aoa HOME 


thei 
night of. |i 


44 GREAT AMERICAN 
Join 44 of America’s top culinary CHEFS COOK 160 RECIPES 














talents as they prepare favorite ON THEIR NIGHT OFF 
menus for family and friends. & 
‘ ; ’ BY DEBBIE SHORE AND 
This truly unique cookbook includes scores CATHERINE TOWNSEND of 


SHARE OUR STRENGTH 
of tempting recipes, helpful professional 


‘ int a} acl > 
techniques, and delightfully informa! black onneane ae Caine 


and white portraits of the men and women 


behind the celebrated cuisine. Clarkson Potter/Publishers 


ember of The Crown Publishing Group 
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From classic to contemporary... STONE 

presenting the finest collection 

of cast stone mantels. M AGIC 
Other interior and 

Write or call for our brochure. exterior cast stone. 


5400 Miller ¢ Dallas, Texas 75206 © (214) 826-3606 
Showroom: Al Gitelman & Associates 
9070 World Trade Center, Dallas 





i A HOWARD MILLER COMPANY 


Hekman’s Copley Square Butler Tray Table...one of 
35 pieces from our Copley Square Collection. 
For complete information, call 800-253-5345. 


Showrooms to the trade in Dallas and High Point. 
Hekman Furniture, 1400 Buchanan SW, Grand Rapids, MI 49507-1683 
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THE CD-ROM REVOLUTION 


continued from page 102 


races again.) Nevertheless, short of 
taking wing to the home of Peter the 
Great, this is the best way to mosey 
around the Hermitage and zoom in 
for details of some of the pictures. Ev- 
ery so often you may hit the Enter key 
and find yourself confronted by an in- 
teresting explanation of the picture in 
Russian. Movement from place to 
place within the museum is clunky, 
but clunky or not, think of sitting at 
your desk and being able to wander 
about in a museum six thousand 
miles away. 

For the aged and eccentric who still 
read books, CD-ROM doesn’t have 
too much to offer yet, but enough is 
already available so that you would 
be mistaken to kiss it off without a 
look. For instance, the unabridged 
Oxford English Dictionary, all twenty 
humongous volumes, costing several 
thousand dollars, can now be had 
for $895 on CD-ROM. (Depending on 
how the disc is designed, a single CD- 
ROM can hold between two hundred 
thousand and three hundred thou- 
sand pages of written text.) As is often 
the case with CD-ROMs, there are 
multiple ways of searching for infor- 
mation. In many instances you don’t 
have to know how to spell words cor- 
rectly to get to the entry you want. 

The CD-ROM version of the OED is 
mute. That makes it unusual. Most 
CD-ROMs, even if the topic is dino- 
saurs, have sound, usually music. 
Even the Haldeman disc begins with 
a blare of music. I came across one 
CD-ROM devoted to ancient sailing 
ships that gave off the noise of creak- 
ing timbers. Apparently Americans 
can’t stand silence, and CD produc- 
ers are more than willing to accom- 
modate us. 

Libraries already offer a variety of 
reference materials in CD-ROM form, 
companies are using them as cata- 
logues, artists have begun to experi- 
ment with them, and they are on 
their way to becoming a ubiquitous 
instructional tool. If they aren't al- 
ready, CD-ROMs will soon be as 
much a part of the world of a middle- 
class child as television. 








To see the entire collection, please send ten dollars to Sherle Wagner, 60 East 57th Street, New York, NY 10022. 








If you had a boat 
as fast as America} youd put 
a Corvette logo on it, too. 





Chevrolet is proud to sponsor the 
first all-women’s team in America’s Cup history. 


Winning the America’s Cup doesn’t come easy. It takes tech- 
nology, talent and teamwork. And lots of it. The same dedication 
goes into producing one of the most sophisticated and powerful 
sports cars in the world. That’s why at Chevrolet, we’re proud 
Corvette is the Official Car of America’ as she fights to defend 
sailing’s most coveted prize. 


With the first all-women’s team to compete in 144 years of 
America’s Cup racing, America® has already made history. And 
when she sets sail to make history on the water, we’ll be behind 
her all the way with our support, our best wishes, and of course, 
our Corvette insignia. Because you never know, it just might 
make America’ a little faster. 


G_ GENUINE CHEVROLET" 


For more information about Chevrolet and America} please call 1-800-950-CUBE. 
Chevrolet, the Chevrolet Emblem, Corvette and the Corvette Emblem are registered trademarks of the GM Corp. ©1995 GM Corp. All Rights Reserved. Buckle up, America! @T 


n the movies, a Manhattan pent- 

house is a floating castle surround- 
ed by a terrace that’s even bigger than 
a star’s ego. Its fabrics are creamy, 
its draperies gossamer. There's a per- 
fumed breeze, a gurgling fountain. 
And romance, carefree romance, in 
every room. 

William Goldman would never 
drop one of his characters into a set- 
ting like that. And not only because 
his scripts—Academy Award winners 
Butch Cassidy and the Sundance Kid 
(1969) and All the President’s Men 
(1976), among many others—portray 
a far grittier reality. There's also the 
fact that Goldman knows a thing or 
two about New York apartments in 
the clouds. Early in his career he 
wrote in an unfurnished two-room 
flat that the landlord liked to call a 
penthouse and that Goldman once 
described as “the top floor of an ugly 


“I’ve lived in New York for so long, I 
can’t imagine living anywhere else,” 
says screenwriter and author William 
Goldman, whose penthouse apart- 
ment on the Upper East Side was de- 
signed by longtime friend Mary Meehan. 


OPPOSITE: The dining room was 
turned into a library lined with pickled 
and stained shelves. William IV chair is 
from Kentshire Galleries, as are the ob- 
jects on the low table. Lee Jofa sofa vel- 
vet. Nicholas Antiques swing-arm lamps. 


WILLIAM GOLDMAN'S NEW YORK 


A CLASSIC PENTHOUSE FOR THE OSCAR-WINNING WRITER 





INTERIOR DESIGN BY MARY MEEHAN TEXT BY JESSE KORNBLUTH PHOTOGRAPHY BY FELICIANO 


ABOVE: What was once a tiny elevator twenty-two-story building.” About a 
hall is now an entrance hall with faux- year ago he moved his computer and 
stone walls. Venetian lanterns are 18th his clothes into a bona fide nine-room 
century. David Duncan Antiques French h ets East Side 
chair. Limestone floor, Country Floors. penthouse on the Upper East side, a 
rather grander address. 
That the king of Hollywood screen- 
writers would live high above New 
York makes perfect sense to Gold- 
man. “When I was seven or eight and 
living in a small town outside Chi- 
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ABOVE: Mary Meehan persuaded Gold- 
man to display his Academy Awards— 
for Butch Cassidy and the Sundance Kid 
(1969) and All the President’s Men (1976). 


cago, we used to get The New York 
Times on Sunday,” he says. “I can re- 
member sitting on the living room 
rug and seeing the ads for movies and 
telling myself, ‘Someday.’ I certainly 
can’t imagine living in Los Angeles—I 
don’t drive very well.” His affection 
for penthouses is equally practical: “I 
work in a pit all day. When I’m not 
working, I want as much light as pos- 
sible. Isn’t one reason Scandinavians 
commit suicide a lot because they 


don’t get enough light?” 

When Goldman first saw the pent- 
house, though, the sky was almost its 
best feature. “It was a large box, cut 
up into peculiar rooms, with mirrors 


RIGHT: “It’s not a great pool table, but 
it's a good one,” says Goldman of one of 
his favorite objects. “I’ve had it a long 
time.” The living room's leaded-glass 
windows match those in the loggia. Staf- 
fordshire lion, terrestrial globe and the 
barometer and clock are from Kentshire 
Galleries. Clarence House sofa velvet 
and chair trim. Henry Calvin chair silk. 
Scalamandré drapery fabric and trim. 
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Sundance Kid's real name,” he says. 
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everywhere,” recalls designer Mary 
Meehan. “It did have a terrace, and he 
bought it for that.” It was, however, a 
terrace badly in need of revision. “You 
think of a penthouse with terraces on 
four sides, and you imagine a vast 
expanse,” says landscape designer 
Elisabeth DeBoeck Deans. “This had 
a seventeen-by-eleven-foot area and a 
small square off the master bedroom. 
The rest is a walkway four feet wide, 
with the building’s kitchen pipes 
coming over one side. It was a bleak, 
windblown, hot-and-cold space, and 
I thought, It’s going to be a challenge 
to make this interesting for him and 
his guests.” 

Goldman made that challenge con- 
siderably easier by giving his decora- 
tor and landscaper a free hand. No 
sooner had he bought the apartment 
than he told Meehan, “You know me. 
I trust you. Do it.” His directions to 
Deans were just as brief. “We looked 
down on other terraces, and he showed 
me what he didn’t like,” she says. 
“Then he said we weren't allowed to 
tell him what anything cost.” 

Deans had just discovered what 


Meehan had long suspected: William 
Goldman would be the client from 
heaven. As an old friend, Meehan 
knew that Goldman, the divorced fa- 
ther of two grown daughters, was 
more likely to hole up over a key- 
board in a “controlled mess” of a 


study than throw dinner parties. She 
knew that there were very few pos- 
sessions he cared about—his books, 
his pool table, a hutch, an original 
movie poster from Butch Cassidy and a 
tapestry he commissioned depicting 
The Princess Bride, one of the few 
books he’s written that he actually 
admits to enjoying—and that he 
wouldn’t want her to cover his walls 
with an instant art collection. She 


“We tore out two walls to create one 
large space,” says Meehan of the dining 
room, whose wood floor was painted by 
artists Stephen and Lucy Barth to match 
the existing terrazzo in foreground. The 
tapestry, by Carol Burland, was inspired 
by Goldman’s book The Princess Bride. 
Renaissance bronze candlesticks, Nesle. 





Meehan used neutral tones in the master bedroom, whose white trim is offset by a grass-cloth wallcovering. The pho- 
tographs are of Goldman and his daughters, Jenny and Susanna. The 19th-century Swedish table and Swedish Bie- 
dermeier chair are from David Duncan Antiques. Bed linens are from Pratesi, as is the cashmere throw. Stark carpet. 


knew, in short, that she would be cre- 
ating the ultimate home office for an 
ascetic who writes novels (Boys and 
Girls Together [1964], Magic [1976] and 
Marathon Man [1974], among others), 
illuminating accounts of life on 
Broadway (The Season) and in the 
movies (Adventures in the Screen Trade) 
and, not least, screenplays (Harper 
[1966], The Hot Rock [1972], The Step- 
ford Wives [1975], A Bridge Too Far 
[1977] and the recent adaptation of 
the new John Grisham novel, The 
Chamber) beloved by studio execu- 


tives, directors, stars and audiences. 

Because those studio executives, di- 
rectors and stars would be coming to 
the apartment to work with Gold- 
man, Meehan didn’t try to talk him 
out of setting a large-screen televi- 
sion, a massive sound system and that 
giant poo! table in his living room. 
Instead she turned her attention to 
muting the apartment's “men’s club” 
tendencies broxe up the boxy 


floor-plan so that che living room 
flowed into the study, 
restored the fireplace, cnanged the 


. ped and 


windows overlooking Central Park so 
they’d match the leaded windows in 
the loggia, added moldings through- 
out and built so many fruitwood 
bookshelves that, she says, “there are 
almost no walls.” She placed the 
Princess Bride tapestry in the opened- 
up dining room, hung the Butch Cas- 
sidy poster near the entrance, and 
had Goldman’s books alphabetized 
and shelved. She installed the fax 
machine in the kitchen so that he 
wouldn’t hear it at night and put 


continued on page 204 





“He told me he hoped to work outside and sit in the sun and that he didn’t want any dead plants around,” says land- 
scape designer Elisabeth DeBoeck Deans. Goldman's terrace is now accented by what she calls “fail-safe annuals” as 
well as various literary allusions, including a Moroccan tent and a fountain that recalls the story of Rebecca at the well. 








PRODUCTION VALUES 
IN LOS ANGELES 


RENOVATING A WALLACE NEFF HOUSE FOR 
KATHLEEN KENNEDY AND FRANK MARSHALL 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY FRANK K. PENNINO 
TEXT BY AVIS BERMAN 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY JOHN VAUGHAN 


H ow can you not buy this house?” 
interior designer Frank Penni- 
no said when his friends and clients 
Kathleen Kennedy and Frank Mar- 
shall, both film producers, asked him 
if they should take the plunge on a 
property they had just seen in Los 
Angeles. Although the grounds and 
building had been neglected, the 
house was designed by Wallace Neff, 
an architect who flourished in Holly- 
wood from the 1930s through the 
1960s. Neff’s work, based on a Med- 
iterranean vocabulary, is known for 
its fine proportions, superb construc- 
tion and gracious touches. In this 
case, with its pitched roof, great 
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room with beam ceiling and dramatic 
entrance hall, the house evoked a 
French Norman cottage. Even in its 
sad state, Pennino was taken with the 
structure's architectural quality and 
the possibilities for enhancing it. 

To prove his point, the Los Ange- 
les—based designer made some pre- 
liminary sketches showing how the 
master bedroom could be enlarged 
and the great room made into a more 
intimate study without radically dis- 
turbing the house's integrity. And 
while a quick conversation and a 
drawing or two may seem like slight 
persuasion for a major real estate 
purchase and interior renovation, the 





“Good interior design requires a three-way 
conversation between the client, the designer 
and the house,” says Frank Pennino, who ren-, 
ovated a Wallace Neff west Los Angeles res- 
idence for film producers Kathleen Kennedy 
and Frank Marshall. ABOVE LEFT: The resto- 
ration of the entrance hall stair “salutes the in- 
tegrity of Neff’s architecture,” Marshall says. 


Se ee 








“Frank and Kathleen wanted a subdued palette—colors as suit- 
able for a backdrop to their dramatic art as for a quiet retreat,” 


Pennino says. In the living room, James Daugherty’s 1930 Shoe After the couple moved In, 


Shine is displayed above the carved white Carrara marble fire- : 
place. A Stair & Company antique lacquered box sits on a brass they began collecting 


stand beside one of the sofas, which are covered with J. Robert 


Scott fabric. Y & B Bolour tapestry on the sofa pillows; Doris Les- pos t-World War | American art. 
lie Blau 19th-century Oushak carpet. J. Robert Scott draperies. 





JIM MCHUGH 


“We liked the stateliness of the French Normandy architecture, 
but the interior was more formal than our tastes,” notes Mar- 
shall (above, in the living room with Kennedy and their two 
golden retrievers, Brandy, on the sofa, and Django). “Working 
in an artistic medium ourselves, however, we felt the need to re- 
spect the creator’s vision.” LEFT: John Steuart Curry’s 1936 At the 
Circus is part of the couple's extensive collection of post-World 
War I American art. Foster Gwin Italian Neoclassical commode. 
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“The house is great for entertaining because while there are big spaces for lots of guests, people always manage 
to find intimate little gathering spots,” observes Kennedy. ABOVE: The two dining tables, composed of J. Rob- 
ert Scott limestone tops on stone bases, become one large table with the addition of a center section. A 1930s Jared 
French oil, Chess and Politics, is above the mantel, on which an early-19th-century Creil basket is flanked by 
pieces of Rookwood pottery. The rusticated parquet de Versailles floor is original to the house. Donghia chairs. 


decision to forge ahead was grounded 
more in happy experience than feck- 
less impulse. 

Kennedy and Marshall had met 
Pennino in 1983 when he designed 
the offices for Amblin Entertainment, 
the company they founded with Ste- 
ven Spielberg (see Architectural Digest, 
May 1985). A year later he helped the 


couple decorate the previous house 
they owned in Santa Monica, and in 


OPPOSITE: The study is used for view- 
ing films as well as for informal dining. 
U. H. Ellerhusen’s 1916 bronze Commu- 
ters rests on the French limestone man- 
tel. The low table was made from old 
parquetry flooring, the floor lamp from 
an antique iron candlestick. Schuma- 
cher fabric is on the sofa and chairs. 


both instances they were extreme- 
ly pleased with what he had created. 
For his part, Pennino knew that as col- 
laborators with Spielberg and George 
Lucas, Kennedy and Marshall had 
been responsible for movie produc- 
tions on a mammoth scale, including 
E.T., the Indiana Jones trilogy, Back to 
the Future and its sequels, Jurassic Park, 
Who Framed Roger Rabbit, The Flint- 
stones and Schindler’s List. (Now mak- 
ing movies on their own, Kennedy 
and Marshall are preparing to release 
Congo and The Indian in the Cupboard.) 
Pennino was confident that no de- 
sign or construction project was like- 
ly to faze the couple. 

As it turned out, the approach that 
Marshall and Kennedy take as pro- 
ducers was applicable to the make- 


over of their house. In 1986, when 
much of the remodeling was being 
done, they were on location in China 
shooting Empire of the Sun. “We were 
sent photographs, drawings, swatch- 
es and samples,” Kennedy says, “and 
we made selections on the spot. It 
worked pretty well because we make 
hundreds of decisions every day in 
our work and we're very comfortable 
with that. We also discovered that the 
collaborative process was similar. 
With films, there’s the development 
stage when the script is being written, 
the ideas are emerging more clearly 
and the actors are being cast. If you 
are redoing a house, the plans are 
your script, and working with the 
interior designer to see what you're 
going to get is like casting. In each 





case you consider a lot of choices.” 
Marshall says that the long-dis- 
tance working relationship was less 
perilous fer them because they were 
so familiar with Pennino’s style and 
“because of our experience with see- 
ing something small and then visual- 
izing it as a completed product. We 
can visualize sets and costumes all 
coming together and how they're go- 
ing to look with the actors from sketch- 
es and storyboards, and we could 
do the same for our house. It’s also a 
matter of trusting the people working 
with us and knowing they’Il do their 
job, and we trusted Frank Pennino.” 
No matter how imaginative the 
clients, the house as it was required a 
powerful dose of envisioning. When 


Pennino designed the kitchen to “incor- 
porate both clean lines and traditional 
overtones,” he remarks. A 19th-century 
French oil lamp hangs in the adjoining 
breakfast area, which opens to the pool 
and garden. Pierre Deux chairs with toile- 
covered seat and back cushions surround 
a French farm table from The Blue House. 


Pennino started work, he says, “the 
place was very tired and nothing had 
been done for twenty years. It had 
the usual ills of an older house— 
small closets, inadequate baths. There 
was no breakfast room. What's now 


the stud: an impersonal trophy 
room. We swept th» last decaying 
heads into t. © garba was not the 


way people live toda) 


Because Marshal! vennedy had 





lived in Europe for several years, 
they opted for a European feel to 
the interior, which would also chime 
with Neff’s original French inflec- 
tions. They wanted antiques, but not 
the extreme formality that antiques 
can impose; they wanted simple lines 
as opposed to highly active surfac- 
es. Says Pennino, “They had a mood 
of quiet comfort in mind. It wasn’t 
to be ostentatious.” 

To carry out the idea of a retreat, “1 
stayed within a muted palette,” the 
designer notes. The result is a cocoon 
of golds, grays, beiges and creams 
where Art Déco lamps sit on a ser- 
pentine Louis XV side cabinet, 1915 
sconces by Pierre Chareau play off 
Italian consoles and Donghia chairs, 





“This is not a typical California house,” Kennedy points out. “We've done so much traveling in our work, even living in Europe off and on for 
years during the making of several films—the Indiana Jones series up through Empire of the Sun—that we wanted to capture some of that at 
home.” Adds Marshall, “We like having things in the house that remind us of time spent somewhere else.” J. Ruth Nickerson’s 1936 sculpture 
Grieving Figure is placed in a corner of the master bedroom, which features Schumacher wallcovering and drapery fabric. Pratesi bed linens. 
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and Rookwood vases are at home on 
a nineteenth-century mantelpiece. “I 
enjoy and encourage bringing togeth- 
er different things to form a beautiful 
composition,” Pennino says.”It makes 
the atmosphere less rigid and avoids 
the look of matched sets.” 

Pennino added a poolhouse and a 
gym and expanded the kitchen, in- 
stalling doors and windows to take 
advantage of the view of the patio 
and pool. He also opened up the mas- 
ter bedroom area by furnishing it 
with large his-and-her baths and ex- 
tensive closets. 

In the master bedroom area, each 
space was animated and ultimately 
unified by one object in it. The look of 
the bedroom itself was determined 
chiefly by Louis XVI-style paneling 
that had been salvaged from another 

continued on page 204 





LEFT AND COVER: “It was to be inviting and self-contained,” says Pennino of the 
guest bedroom. “We incorporated wonderful little amenities so that it really rivals 
the best hotels.” The 17th-century hand-painted Italian four-poster is covered with 
antique linens. Stark Berber carpet. ABOVE: For the bath he designed for Kennedy, 
“finding the tole urn prompted the Swedish Neoclassical motif.” Painter Paul Mont- 
gomery replicated the tole patterns on the various surfaces. American Standard tub. 


BELOW: The 1967 structure—notable for Neff’s fine construction—needed updating: 
The main house was preserved and architect Gus Duffy carried out its proportions with 
his guest wing addition. “I was intent on recycling the house although it would have been 
so much easier to tear it down,” says Pennino, who designed the poolhouse, at right, 
with a kitchen. “As with movies,” says Marshall, “making the house work for us was not 
about compromises but about being creative and turning problems into assets.” 
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“I grew up in the Northwest and spent a lot of time out “While the architecture occurs in spatial episodes, we 
in the woods building forts,” says architect James Olson viewed the entire site as the residence,” Olson com- 
(above), who designed a house for a couple on Seattle’s ments. ABOVE: The site section (with floor plan) shows 
Puget Sound. “How I see built forms in nature, how a struc- the main house’s orientation away from the street to 
ture becomes integral to the landscape, is a product of that.” the sound, with the boathouse and breakwater below. 


ARCHITECTURE: OLSON/SUNDBERG 


A BALANCE WITH NATURE ON PUGET SOUND 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY CHARLES STUHLBERG TEXT BY LEON WHITESON 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY DICK BUSHER AND MICHAEL JENSEN 


IN: first sight this small house on the shore of Se- 
attle’s Puget Sound seems quite plain, a straight- 
forward composition of wood, concrete, steel and 
glass. On closer examination, however, one discovers 
that its seeming modesty cloaks many subtleties, like a 
Zen paradox whose simplicity conceals complexity. 
Designed by James Olson, principal of Seattle- 
based Olson/Sundberg Architects, the one-bedroom 
residence of a couple takes advantage of every as- 
pect of its seventy-five-foot-wide site. “We thought 
of the whole property as the house, not just the 
building alone,” Olson says. “Given the tight dimen- 
sions we had to work with, this approach was both 


4, 


practical and philosophically appropriate.” 


In the year or more it took the architect and the 
clients to refine their original concept, the require- 
ments for the house were narrowed to “achieving a 
tranquil unity,” says Olson. His plan involved plac- 
ing the house among five big-leaf maples, as if it 
were a Japanese pavilion; creating a sense of shelter 
while allowing space to flow freely between indoors 
and outdoors; and shaping the wide glass walls to 
frame the seascape of Puget Sound and its cloud-fil- 
tered luminescence, known locally as “oyster light.” 

The clients searched hard for a site on the pic- 
turesque northern Seattle peninsula on the sound 
between Salmon and Elliott bays. When they final- 
ly found their lot, then occupied by an old fishing 


OPPOSITE: Olson fashioned the concrete-frame main house into two buildings, which he nestled in a grove of maples. The 
section encasing the living spaces and, above, the master bedroom is largely glazed; the cedar-clad section holds the garage 
ind service roo ontrast with the sheltered environment of the main house, the cantilevered boathouse embrac- 

ound. A rei i existing log pile structure, it has an aluminum overhead door that rises for maximum exposure, 
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ABOVE: The kitchen features fused-glass countertops. The de- 
tailing on the backsplash echoes the bamboo outside: “We want- 
ed the sense of that wall also being open to the view,” Olson says. 


ABOVE: “Nature is brought indoors by the reflective sur- 
faces,” notes Olson of the master bath. He designed the steel 
light fixture and mirror assembly as a freestanding sculpture. 


cabin, they were delighted. “We were looking for 
a location not too far from town that had a real 
feeling of peacefulness,” the wife says. “Since we 
like kayaking and boating, we wanted to be on the 
water. At the same time, we didn’t want to be cut 
off from the city’s cultural life. We’re ten minutes 
from downtown. That closeness to nature is one of 
Seattle's glories.” 

The site has a flat section at the street level; it then 
falls forty-five feet down to the water on the west. 
The house is composed of two double-story blocks 
linked by a narrow bridge and set on a courtyard/ 
platform at the top of the bluff. One block, flanking 
the northern edge of the property, contains a large 
garage on the upper level to hold the husband's 
sports car collection as well as the couple’s shared 
office. On the lower level of this section are the 
kitchen, the utility rooms and a media room, which 
is equipped with an array of high-tech electron- 


ic entertainment. The main stair is located beside 
the bridge that joins the two sections of the house. 

Placed at right angles to the northern block, the 
second section houses the 750-square-foot living/ 
dining room, with the master bedroom above. Down 
a steep path through a lush undergrowth of crab 
apple, ivy and ferns is an existing boathouse, ren- 
ovated by Olson to accommodate guests. It opens 
onto a dock for the couple's rowing shells. 

The first-floor public area is more than three times 
the size of the actual living/dining room. The square 
concrete pavers that cover the floor continue out 
through sliding glass walls into the sunny south-fac- 
ing courtyard to the east and the seaward terrace to 
the west. One can look straight through the house; 
beyond the marine scene, filled with busy shipping 
and such wildlife as scoter ducks, sea lions and 
otters, are views of Bainbridge Island. The ground 

continued on page 202 


OPPOSITE: “What artistic value exists in the house is in its materials rather than in any applied decoration,” says Olson, whose 
stainless-steel entrance canopy and fir ceiling panels seem to float over the living/dining room. Interior designer Charles 
Stuhlberg selected the furnishings, including the circa 1860 Hupa basket on the dining table. Part of the owners’ 40-year collec- 
tion of Southwest Native American pottery is displayed on shelves flanking the fireplace. J. Robert Scott leather on the dining chairs. 













“The po aes ails Proiereteonetttel rere aia Pe eeletla USM CN tla e Cee m RTO es 
catch a color but should keep going all the way through to the sound.” Olsqn, too, defeyred 
to the views of Bainbridge Island and the Olympic Mountains by “making, NM ARS 
disappear,” he says. The low table, whose base is made of native madrona logs, was designed 
_by Olson and Tony De Jesus. The ceramic-and-steel vertical sculpture is by Robin soy onan e 
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HISTORIC HOUSES: 
~THE BREAKERS 


~ THE NEWPORT, RHODE ISLAND, 
~ MANSION CELEBRATES ITS CENTENNIAL 


TEXT BY BRENDAN GILL 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY BILLY CUNNINGHAM 


n 1895 the architect Richard Morris The Breakers in Newport, Rhode Island, 
Hunt completed two of the grand- which ee built for Cornelius Vanderbilt II 
est mansions ever built in the United SUR eee aE GSES eS 
Thee Brea nN tennial this summer. It was named a Na- 
ee ; e d Bees, iD ee tional Historic Landmark last November. 

ode island, an iltmore House, 

near Asheville, North Carolina. Both 

had been commissioned by members 

Se vanderbilt family. which in the facade. RIGHT: The portrait of Corne- 
y) lius’s wife, Alice Claypoole Gwynne 


obedience to the ancient principle Vanderbilt, by Spanish artist Raimun- 
that social prestige is most readily do de Madrazo y Garreta dates to 1867. 


OPPOSITE: Allegorical figures embellish 





Architect Richard Morris Hunt drew inspiration for The 
Breakers’ design from northern Italian Renaissance palazzi. 
The imposing four-story.limestone mansion boasts 70 rooms. 








achieved by a conspicuous display 
of one’s wealth became the most gen- 


American architec- 


erous patrons o} 


ring the late nineteenth and 
j entieth centuries. Hunt, 

in 1827, was the first American ti 
trained at the Ecole des Beaux-A 
in Paris, and quickly assumed a posi- 
tion as the leading “society” architect. 
He was notable for the variety of 
styles that he was ready to attempt 


and, when his temper had been sore- 
ly tried, for the vehemence and range 
of his profanity. 
Hunt designed The Breakers for 
Cornelius II and Biltmore House for 
‘nelius’s younger brother, George. 
helor at the time, George had 
building a small brown- 
oting box in the Blue 
Rid: ins; but Hunt was a 
spell: the result that George 


ABOVE: A fountain created by Austrian 
American sculptor Karl Bitter nestles be- 
neath the stairs in the great hall. Ben- 
jamin Curtis Porter's portrait of Cornelius 
Vanderbilt II hangs over a marriage chest. 


OPPOSITE: Caen stone was used for 
the arches and carved pilasters of the 
great hall; the plaques are of rare Italian 
marble. Throughout the room is the orna- 
mental acorn-and-oak-leaf family motif. 
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Hunt was the first American 
to be trained at the Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts. 
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ended up with a French Renaissance 
chateau almost eight hundred feet in 
length and containing two hundred 
and fifty rooms. Cornelius, though 
more of a businessman and less of an 
aesthete than George, proved equally 
unable to withstand Hunt's elo- 
quence. He was seeking a replace- 
ment for an earlier Breakers cottage, 
which he had purchased from Pierre 
Lorillard in 1885 and which he and 
his wife and several children had 
contentedly summered in until it 
burned to the ground in 1892. That 
cottage was a comparatively simple 


OPPOSITE: The vaulted ceiling of the 
state dining room, which encompasses 
over 2,400 square feet, rises to an elabo- 
rately framed oil painting of Aurora. 
The crystal chandeliers are from Baccarat. 


exercise in the Victorian half-tim- 
bered Queen Anne style. Cornelius 
had envisaged as his family’s new 
Breakers a comfortable two-story 
house of which the most important 
attribute would be that it was as fire- 
proof as possible. 

Hunt had other, more romantic 
notions. Oh, yes, the house would 
be fireproof—all limestone, marble, 
brick, steel and tile, and with the 
boilers for the heating system lo- 
cated underground at a consider- 
able distance from the house. But 
it would also be prodigious in scale 
and reminiscent in style of those 
lavish palazzi that prosperous ship- 
owning magnates in Genoa had built 
for themselves in the sixteenth cen- 


tury. Like a plump, well-powdered 
dowager seated on a sofa appropri- 





ate to her amplitude, a four-story- 
high, seventy-room Breakers would 
be set down in the midst of an elev- 
en-acre garden and parkland, look- 
ing out over the Atlantic Ocean at 
Ochre Point and daring the elements 
to challenge its imperturbable mag- 
nificence. 

Exhausted by his labors on the two 
Vanderbilt mansions, Hunt died at 
his own residence in Newport in July 
1895. A few days thereafter—for the 
rich have schedules that nothing 
must interrupt—The Breakers opened 
with a ball celebrating the debut of 


BELOW: The music room’s fanciful archi- 
tectural elements were designed by Rich- 
ard Bouwens van der Boyen and crafted 
in France. They were then disassembled, 
shipped and installed at The Breakers. 
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the Vanderbilts’ daughter Gertrude. 
(She was later to marry Harry Payne 
Whitney, pursue a distinguished ca- 
reer as a sculptor and found the 
Whitney Museum of American Art.) 
The three hundred guests attending 
the ball, though hardened veterans 
of Newport opulence, were over- 
whelmed with admiration for the 
great hall, which Hunt had modeled 
after a traditional open Genoese cor- 
tile, roofing it over but retaining its 
airy Mediterranean flavor by means 
of loggias and paved terraces. The 
guests also gaped appreciatively at 
the state dining room, rising to a 
height of almost fifty feet and capable 
of seating thirty-four guests. 

The mischievous teenage Vander- 
bilt boys soon learned to scramble 
up the face of its pillared fireplace— 
with its gilt arch, cornices and car- 
touches—ending their perilous climb 
at a picturesque oval window loca- 
ted above the roof of the pantry and 
kitchen quarters. Similar Matterhorn- 
like adventures were available to the 
family in the marble billiard room; 
in the library, with its Circassian 
walnut walls stamped in gold and its 
four-century-old stone chimneypiece 
from the Burgundian Chateau d’Ar- 
nay-le-Duc; and in the vast, mir- 
rored music room, which had been 
designed and built in Paris and in- 
stalled within the bare walls of the 
house by workmen imported from 
abroad for that purpose. 

The Breakers, now a cherished pos- 
session of the Preservation Society of 
Newport County, will be celebrating 
its one hundredth birthday this sum- 
mer with suitable festivities. To that 
end, it is being brought back into a 
state as true to its initial glowing ap- 
pearance as any architectural histori- 
an—or, for that matter, any living 


Vanderbilt—could hope to encounter. 
Never will the house and its lawns 
and gardens have seemed more de- 
lectably the embodiment of that busy- 
indolent way of life that Henry James 
described after being entertained 
in Newport in the autumn of 1904: 
“They danced and they drove and 
they rode, they dined and wined and 
dressed and flirted and yachted and 
polo’d and Casino’d .. . past the low 
headlands I saw their white sails veri- 
ly flash, and through the dusky old 
shrubberies came the light and sound 
of their feasts.” 

James had been a resident of New- 
port in the 1860s, and for a time he 
and his brother William had taken 
drawing lessons from a local celebrity, 
the artist John La Farge. In a private 
club in New York City hangs La 
Farge’s oil painting of Henry James 
at eighteen, looking in his diffident 
slenderness very unlike the portly 
James who returned to Newport some 
forty years later to shake his head 
in dismay over the transformation 
of the wood-framed, verandaed sum- 
mer cottages of his youth into those 
stately edifices—snobbishly, they were 
always to go on being called cot- 
tages—that he may have been the 
first to describe as “white elephants, 
all cry and no wool.” Is it possible that 
James believed that elephants grew 
wool? Be that as it may, his asperity 
reflects a sense of precious memories 
betrayed, and he went on to say of 
the new generation of cottages that 
they looked “queer and conscious and 
lumpish . .. while their averted own- 
ers, roused from a witless dream, 
wonder what in the world is to be 
done with them.” 

If James clearly foresaw the fate of 
the big Newport houses even as they 
were still under construction, what 


Wainscoting of dark Circassian walnut with relief carving and touches of gold 
leaf enriches the library, whose upper walls are covered with gold-embossed Span- 


ish leather. The 400-year-old fireplace, \ 
le-Duc in France, has a mantelpiece bearii 
laugh at great wealth, and never miss it; not 
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came from the Chateau d’Arnay- 
"scription that translates as “I 
isdom matters in the end.” 











ABOVE: The mahogany-accented bil- 
liard room is decorated with Cippolino 
marble walls and a mantel and arches 
accented with yellow alabaster. The mo- 
saic ceiling and floor depict sea motifs. 


eden Codman, Jr., with Louis X\ 
style furniture and soft colors, a look he 


made fashionable in Newport ‘cottages.’ 




















The south pergola adjoining the music room faces : 
an Italian late-Renaissance-style parterre planted | 
with alyssum. Originally laid out with clematis and 
trumpet vine by Ernest W. Bowditch, the garden was 
destroyed in a 1938 hurricane and later restored. 


he didn’t foresee was that something __ one by one, into the safekeeping of 
could indeed be done with them— __ the Preservation Society of Newport 
something that would give pleasure § County. The society was founded in 
not merely to a handful of socially — the course of a local attempt to res- 
ambitious nabobs but to millions of cue from demolition Hunter House, a 
ordinary Americans; for it happened _— splendid eighteenth-century relic, 
after World War II that the choic- portions of whose interior were 
est of these landmarks began to fall, continued on page 205 
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ANTIQUES: 
OPEAN NEEDLEPOINT RUGS 





Rug, England, circa 1860. Wool; 12' x 9'4". Victorian needleworke 


favored profusions of flowers over Turkish and Oriental patterns. 
English needle 


vorkers usually employed the tent or cross-stitch in wool or silk on canvas Of linen, cotton, jute or hemp. S, Franses Ltd., London. 





ENDURING APPEAL OF AN INTRICATE ART FORM 


Rug, circa 1870. Wool; 13' x 11'. Like most Victorian artisans, 19th-century needlepointers frequently imitated popular tile patterns and 
blended various revival motifs—such as scrolling foliage and Gothic-style quatrefoils—in their rugs. Beauvais Carpets, New York. 
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TEXT BY MICHAEL PEPPIATT 


Nese was one of the great passions of the nine- 
teenth century. Although it reached its peak in 
England and France, it captivated leisured families 
throughout Europe, as is evident in the sheer volume of 
needlepoint that decorated the interiors of the period, 
whether on screens, pillows, coverlets or samplers. The 
most devoted practitioners of this painstaking technique 
also made carpets that came to dominate Victorian parlors 
and dining rooms with the richness and intricacy of their 
design. But to understand why they held such pride of 
place requires a brief look back into history. 

Carpets put in a surprisingly late appearance in the 
West. Even when the noblest buildings had been finely 
frescoed and the grandees of Europe were outdoing one 
another in sumptuous refinements, nothing softened the 
hard, cold floors on which courtiers knelt or trod their com- 
plex dances. Queen Elizabeth I herself could lay claim only 
to hay covering the chambers of her palaces, even though a 
handful of costly rugs had in fact been imported into En- 
gland, via Venice, in the early sixteenth century. Once in- 
troduced, carpets long remained a luxury within reach of 
the richest nobles and monarchs alone. When Henry VIII 
died in 1547, some four hundred rugs of “Turkey making” 
appeared in the royal inventories. For generations to come, 
however, the carpet was considered too rare a fu rnishing to 





TOP AND ABOVE: Rug and Detail, England, circa 1830. Wool; 
14'10" x 8'10". Unusual patterns resulted when needleworkers 
juxtaposed flowers and geometric shapes. Variations of fret- 
work patterning are interspersed with flowers on a carpet's 
central design and border. Doris Leslie Blau, New York. 


OPPOSITE: Rug, France, circa 1860, Cotton and wool; 12'4" x 
10'4". Carpets pieced from small squares, called kettle hold- 
ers, emerged in the late 1840s in England and shortly after in 
France. Each of the 35 squares on a French example encloses a 
unique arrangement of flowers. Y & B Bolour, Inc., New York. 
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be walked on. It was displayed as a wall hanging, a table 
cover or a drapery; but not until it was in abundant supply 
did it become an adornment for the floor. 

As “Turkey work” and pile carpets became more com- 
monplace, a parallel tradition of needlepoint rugs evolved. 
The basic techniques of needlepoint, which grew out of the 
ancient craft of embroidery, are simple enough. Needle- 
point—one of many types of needlework—consists of dec- 
orating a canvas (or, more rarely, linen) ground in 
cross-stitch or tent stitch using a wool, or occasionally silk, 
thread. Women of leisure were immediately drawn to this 
absorbing craft, vying with each other in shows of patient 
skill and enlivening many a dour castle with emblazoned 
work. Come the eighteenth century, needlepoint was rec- 
ognized as one of the most subtle and demanding means of 
creating a carpet. But even at the time of its greatest vogue 
in the Victorian era, it continued to be less the domain of 
master craftsmen than of an anonymous army of gifted 
amateurs plying their needles at home. 

In late eighteenth-century England, the carpet began to 
be regarded as the central element of a room. Frequently its 
design reflected that of the ceiling, and its pattern was en- 


trusted to the architect of the house. But by 1850 it took on 
a more independent existence. The Oriental motifs that 
had dominated its earlier days were increasingly supplant- 
ed by floral designs of a recognizably European style. In 
France a stricter geometry and a more close-toned palette 
evolved, whereas the English favored natural motifs, such 
as roses, honeysuckle and oak leaves. 

An important factor in the evolution of needlepoint in 
the nineteenth century was the unprecedented leisure and 
affluence of the new bourgeoisie. Few indeed were the up- 
per-middle-class homes, particularly in Victorian England 
or in France under Louis-Philippe and Napoleon III, that 
did not have an unmarried daughter or spinster aunt dili- 
gently employed at the embroidery frame. In the porten- 
tous interiors of the age, with their massive mahogany, oak 
and rosewood furniture and rich fabrics, needlework rugs 
introduced an element of lightness and spontaneity. They 
acted as the vital force of a room—great pools of riotous 
color that kept summer alive throughout the year. 

Sedate as they might appear to us now, the needlepoint 
rugs of the nineteenth century embraced every revivalist 
style and forward-looking fantasy that came within range. 
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A taste for cartouches and rococo scrollings gave way to a 
“stained window” craze that was part of the era’s enthusi- 
asm for all things Gothic. Similarly, in France, the great 
styles of the Louis XIV, XV and XVI periods found a “retro” 
echo in needlepoint work, as did the “Egyptomania” that 
swept Europe in Napoleon’s wake. Needlepoint carpets 
made up of small, finely worked squares (known as kettle 
holders) had a notable moment; then others imitating tiles 
became all the rage. 

With the introduction of aniline dyes in the 1850s, a com- 
plete new range of colors became available to needlework- 
ers, with tonal gradations that made three-dimensional 
effects possible. Profusions of flowers consequently burst 
out of dark grounds. The convolvuluses, hydrangeas and 
striped tulips of the mid-Victorian epoch were replaced in 
the last decades by hothouse flora, orchids and lilies, and 
offset by the shimmering decadence of peacock feathers. 

In this way, humbly removed though they were from the 
main currents of stylistic invention, needlepoint rugs close- 
ly mirror the tastes of their time. They have come down to 
us well preserved and in considerable numbers, but they 
differ quite markedly in quality. Since there are virtually no 
acknowledged masters of the craft and the literature on 
needlework carpets is at best vestigial, they form a haven 
for those who, rather than listen to the pundits, put their 
trust in their own eye. 0 





Rug and Detail, France, 1890. Wool; 25'1" x 14'1". An architectural bor- 
der punctuated by sharp-edged starbursts surrounds an overall 
linking diamond pattern on an Arts and Crafts—inspired rug. Gar- 
goyles and mythological creatures are featured in alternate dia- 
monds. Needlepoint rugs originating in France were usually embroi- 
dered in petit point, or tent stitch. F J. Hakimian, Inc., New York. 


Needlework rugs acted as the 
vital force of a room—great pools 
of riotous color that kept summer 

alive throughout the year. 








Rug and Detail, Italy, circa 1830. Silk; 7'8" x 6'11". A central medallion of 
Italianate foliage worked in silk thread encircles a parrot on a perch, 
a motif still employed in Italian decorative arts. Needleworkers often 
embroidered brightly shaded designs against a black background 
to achieve a three-dimensional effect. Y & B Bolour, Inc., Los Angeles. 
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FRENCH FLAIR 
AT THE 
HO Teen 


SHIMMERING SPACES 
IN NEW YORK 


TEXT BY AILEEN MEHLE 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY JAIME ARDILES-ARCE 


hether acquired or innate, good 

taste is not the good fortune 
of everyone. Those who have it have 
no need to flaunt it. It’s evident in 
everything that concerns them: their 
lifestyles, their surroundings, how 
they dress, eat, drink and even the 
manner in which they make merry. 
Good taste is just, well, there. 

On a higher level, there's great taste, 
the result of an unerring eye, knowl- 
edge and flair, an instinct for the best 
and the most beautiful and, most im- 
portant, the sort of imagination that 
can see the silk purse dying to get out 
from under a ton of sows’ ears. You 
know, the vision thing. 

Such a tastemaker is Marilyn Evins, 
and heaven knows all the sows’ ears 
in town were right there waiting for 
her when she first saw the apartment 
she later bought in New York’s Hotel 
Pierre. The rooms were in utter disre- 
pair. No one had lived in them for 
thirty years. Ancient linoleum cov- 
ered the cement floors, all of which 
were uneven. Solid walls jutted up in 
all the wrong places, cutting off the 
flow from one room to another. And, 


“Guests have said they feel like they’re 
walking into something in Paris,” says 
Marilyn Evins of her apartment in New 
York’s Hotel Pierre. “For me, it’s a combi- 
nation of everything I’ve loved.” ABOVE 
RIGHT: The entrance hall features a 
circa 1715 Régence mirror. Louis XVI 
cachepots rest on the Louis XV table. 








horror of horrors, a fake plaster fire- 
place stood like an ugly pockmark in 
the middle of the living room. “I was 
almost offended,” says Evins, “but I 
saw the possibilities almost immedi- 
ately, and I knew that if certain things 
were done I would love it.” Aha—the 


vision thing! 
“Certain things” meant major re- 
construction and complete renova- 


“The first thing I collected was Régence,” says Evins 
(left). “But I don’t mind mixing.” BELOW: In the liv- 
ing room, Régence lusters and a Régence cartonnier 
clock are displayed on a side table covered with a Louis 
XV Beauvais carpet. Chairs include an 18th-century 
painted bergére, signed “Jacob,” and two Louis XV 
bergeéres. The drapery tiebacks are from Scalamandré. 
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tion, all of which had to be done 
before one piece of her fine French 
furniture could be moved in. The 
linoleum went flying. The cement 
floors were leveled. Some walls were 
torn down, others peeled away to the 
original brick. Beautiful parquetry 
flooring of oak, walnut and teak, in- 
spired by a geometric design Evins 
had once seen in an eighteenth-cen- 
tury chateau, was laid throughout the 
apartment. The entrance hall ceiling 
was raised a foot, and a new kitchen 
was built. A new hallway, lacquered a 
glossy black, gave easy access to all 
rooms. The wall between the living 
room and the library was knocked 
down, creating flow and function. 
And that was just the beginning. 

Marilyn Evins, an international 
public relations expert for the past 
sixteen years whose New York firm 
serves an impressive roster of cli- 
ents in the fields of fashion, travel, 
lifestyle and the decorative arts, is the 
widow of David Evins, the noted shoe 
designer whose unique and stylish 
footwear was worn by some of the 
most celebrated women in the world. 
She has always been known for her 
creative talent in decorating, enter- 
taining and party planning. She is 
also a superb cook, equally adept at 
giving a perfect little dinner chez elle 
or feeding an entire ballroom using 
her coveted recipes. She dresses im- 
peccably and has been a member of 
the Best Dressed Hall of Fame for 
years. So why should such a little 
thing as rebuilding and decorating a 
not-so-little apartment from scratch 
daunt her? It didn’t, but it wasn’t a 
day at the beach either. As she will be 
the first to tell you. 

A perfectionist to the last detail, she 
first attacked the entrance hall, paint- 
ing it a flat cream and striping it in the 

continued on page 206 


“Being in the library is like being en- 
veloped in a butterscotch tortoiseshell 
box,” says Evins. A Louis XV mirror is 
above the 18th-century lit de repos. A 17th- 
century Dutch still life miniature and 
two 18th-century French leather bind- 
ings are displayed on the Billy Baldwin 
bookcase. Damask from J. Robert Scott. 
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ABOVE: Evins’s most prized antique is the 
French vernis Martin faux-tortoiseshell 
commode in the library. Resting on its mar- 
ble top a:e a Louis XVI-style bronze-doré 
bouillotte lamp and a circa 1810 Empire gilt- 
and-black-enamel bronze clock. The Louis 
XVI painted bergeére is by George Jacob. 


RIGHT: A brocade-covered table in the li- 
brary, accompanied by a suite of Régence- 


style walnut chairs, serves as a dining 

table. Chinese Export famille rose plates are 

displayed on Baccarat crystal service plates 
ongside a Qianlong period E 

er tureen. Striped drapery fabric from Clar 

ence House; tassel fringe from Scalamandré 


ABOVE: In the bedroom, a panel depicting an 18th-century French The wall panels satisfy her love 


garden scene after one painted by Jean Pillement is framed by the 

18th-century iron bed. Beside it is an antique Italian demilune table. : . 

The linens were handmade in Spain with lace from Evins’s collec- of eighteenth-century French design. 
tion. Rose Tarlow—designed striped silk taffeta from Scalamandre. 





ART: 
SOUVENIR 
PAINTING 


VIEWS OF THE CITIES ON 
EUROPE'S GRAND TOUR 


TEXT BY JOHN A. CUADRADO 


man who has not been in Italy is 

always conscious of an inferiori- 
ty, from his not having seen what it 
is expected a man should see,” pro- 
claimed Dr. Samuel Johnson, the eigh- 
teenth-century English man of letters. 
In this opinion he was hardly alone. 

“Where one Englishman travelled 
in the reign of the first two Georges,” 
an observer wrote in 1772, “ten now 
go on a grand tour... . there is scarce 
a citizen of large fortune but takes 
a flying view of France, Italy and 
Germany.” England was fast becom- 
ing the most prosperous nation on 
the globe, and during the eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries its rul- 
ing elite felt compelled to send their 
sons on a tour of the Continent to 
round out their educations. Only the 
Continent—and, most emphatically, 
Italy, with its classical and Renais- 
sance splendors—could impart to 
young aristocrats the refinement of 
taste and manner and the connois- 
seurship of the arts deemed appropri- 
ate to their station. 

Not a brief spree but a peregrina- 
tion lasting years, the grand tour 
marked the young men who under- 
took it with a cosmopolitan outlook 
that persisted for a lifetime. The tour’s 
effects on British culture were no less 
consequential. English tastes in the 
arts were transformed by returning 
grand tourists who built enormous 
country houses modeled on Palladian 
masterpieces like the Villa Rotonda 
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A Procession from Santa Maria della Vittoria, Rome, Pier Leone Ghezzi (1674-1755), undated. Oil on canvas; 47/0" x 67/". A visit to Rome was the 
climax of the grand tour for young Englishmen. Vedute, or view paintings, often included a recognizable monument, such as the Santa Maria della 
Vittoria chapel painted by Ghezzi, a caricature portraitist known for his drawings of the period’s society and artists. Walpole Gallery, London. 
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Dresden 


These paintings were also badges of rank and sophistication. 


Venice 





OPPOSITE ABOVE: A View of Dresden, Antonio Joli (circa 1700-1777), un- 
dated. Oil on canvas, 19%" x 287%". Joli’s training as a perspective painter is 
evident in a view of Dresden, possibly rendered when the itinerant art- 
ist traveled in Germany during the 1750s. He ultimately settled in Na- 
ples, where he was appointed court painter. Rafael Valls Limited, London. 


and filled them with classical antig- 
uities, prints by Piranesi, rare Con- 
tinental manuscripts and, above all, 
canvases by foreign masters. Nearly 
every grand tourist came home with 
at least one painting, and some—like 
young Lord Burlington, who returned 
with 878 pieces of baggage—brought 
back scores. 

Grand tourists purchased these 
paintings to serve many ends. The 
richest dreamed of embellishing their 
family seats by creating picture gal- 
leries similar to those in the foreign 
palaces they visited. Some, like the 
third duke of Beaufort—who bought 
paintings by Raphael, Veronese, Ca- 
ravaggio, Domenichino, Rosa and Re- 
ni during his grand tour in the 1720s 
—spent fantastic sums to dislodge 
masterworks from the collections of 
Continental aristocrats. Others fig- 
ured that their neighbors back home 
in Somerset or Dorset were unlikely 
to know better and commissioned 
precise reproductions of important 
Renaissance and Baroque canvases 
from foreign artists. 

More commonly, tourists sought to 
purchase vedute, or views of the cities 
they visited. Designed to be hung 
prominently on drawing room walls 
back home, these views, at their best, 
capture both the built environments 
and the spirits of foreign destinations. 
They encompass a city’s most cele- 
brated monuments but give a sense of 
its street life, its festivals and its se- 
ductive “foreignness.” Effectively the 
picture postcards of their day, they 
captured images of distant locales for 
contemplation long after time had 
separated a gentleman from his tour 
and his youth. More than souvenirs, 


these paintings were also badges of 
rank and sophistication, status sym- 
bols that announced to one and 
all that a gentleman was privileged 
enough to have made the tour. Simi- 
lar prestige was garnered by portraits 
that travelers had commissioned 
abroad depicting them before well- 
known sights certain to be recognized 
by friends at home. 

The grand tour was conceived of as 
a comprehensive, once-in-a-lifetime 
venture. As such, no expense was 
spared. When William Beckford, the 
English aesthete, was dispatched on 
his tour in 1780, he traveled in such 
style—with three carriages for his ret- 
inue, outriders and relays of spare 
horses—that he was mistaken for the 
emperor of Austria. Similarly, in an 
age when a servant earned six pounds 
per annum, the fifteen-year-old earl 
of Leicester left England disposing of 
an allowance of ten thousand pounds 
for each of the six years of his tour. 
Even tourists not quite up to this stan- 
dard might travel with their valets, 
their fencing masters and, most im- 
portant, their “bear-leader,” or tutor 
and guardian. The roster of tutors in- 
cludes such illustrious names as the 
economist Adam Smith, the philoso- 
pher Thomas Hobbes and the essayist 
Joseph Addison. Desirous of the op- 
portunity to travel but of limited 
means, these men had the unenviable 
task of introducing their youthful 
charges to the cultural glories of the 
Continent while keeping them out of 
the brothels and gambling houses 
ready to provide educational experi- 
ences of a less uplifting nature. 

The first stop on the tourist's itiner- 
ary was France, where he relieved 


OPPOSITE BELOW: The Grand Canal, Venice, Looking North from the Palazzo 
Contarini degli Scrigni to the Palazzo Rezzonico, Canaletto, circa 1743. Oil on can- 
vas; 24" x 36%". A peerless 18th-century vedute artist who painted for grand 
tourists and loyal English patrons, Canaletto executed portraits of the topog- 
raphy, festivities and street life of his native Venice. Richard Green, London. 





himself of his sober British attire. 
Elaborate blue-powdered wigs, gold- 
embroidered waistcoats, Brussels lace 
collars and red pumps with diamond 
buckles replaced dark, conservative 
garments and prepared tourists for 
visits to the court at Versailles and to 
the Palais Royal to see the celebrated 
art collection of the dukes of Orléans. 
Tourists bought view paintings show- 
ing the bustle of Paris by Jean-Bap- 
tiste Raguenet and his son Nicolas, 
who produced them on a semi-in- 
dustrial basis for foreigners. High- 
er-quality views were also available 
by Hubert Robert, Pierre-Antoine De- 
machy and V. J. Nicolle. 

Tourists rarely dallied too long in 
France, for Italy was the great lure. 
Not just the land of the ancients, of 
art and culture, Italy titillated young 
aristocrats with its dolce vita. Forever 
en féte, Italy was the home of Carni- 
val, courtesans and masked balls, and 
its license and exoticism were as ir- 
resistible as its scenery. Upon arrival 
in the major cities, tourists were im- 
mediately taken in hand by the lo- 
cal English colonies. This brought a 
ready-made social life and entrée to 
the Italian upper crust. In Rome, for 
example, tourists were welcome at 
Cardinal Albani’s villa, at Princess 
Colonna’s and at the Borghese palace. 
Such palazzi dazzled these guests 
with the magnificence of their ap- 
pointments, and their galleries full of 
paintings whetted tourists’ appetites 
for the acquisition of art. 

Resident English diplomats and an- 
tiquarian tour guides, known as ci- 
ceroni, were delighted to help tourists 
part with their money and frequently 
served as intermediaries in their art 
purchases. Chief among these was 
the English consul in Venice, Joseph 
Smith. Contemptuously described by 
Horace Walpole as the “Merchant of 
Venice,” Smith was more of a wheel- 
er-dealer than a diplomat. Wealthy 
tourists were unfailingly invited to 
dine at his sumptuous palazzo, where 
they would just happen to see works 
by Ricci, Carriera, Zuccarelli and Cana- 
letto, painters for whom Smith acted 
as agent. Quintessential grand tour 
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paintings, Canaletto’s lyrical views 
of the Venetian canals were especially 
prized by Smith’s guests. Warmed by 
a golden Italian light, they capture 
throngs of masked Carnival revelers, 
mountebanks, vendors and knaves in 
the Piazza di San Marco, and gondo- 
liers traversing shimmering waters 
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before the Church of Santa Maria del- 
la Salute. Smith sold such a large 
number of Canaletto’s paintings— 
twenty-four to the duke of Bedford 
alone—that the artist could not ac- 
commodate the demand, and a host of 
imitators stepped into the breach. 





tinued on page 210 


Amsterdam 


ABOVE: A View in Amsterdam, lsaac Ouwater, 
1779. Oil on canvas; 17%" x 224". A master of 
the 18th-century Dutch townscape, Ouwater 
executed a luminous view of Amsterdam—a 
peripheral yet frequently visited port city 
on the grand tour circuit—looking south- 
east down the canalized Amstel River, which 
divides the city. Noortman Ltd., London 
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ABOVE: A View of Prague from the East, Johann Friedrich Meyer, 1771. Oil on canvas; 637%" x 112/4". 


A view encompassing the Vltava River and a series of hamlets, palaces and Baroque churches 
depicts the Czech city that grand tourists visited on their trek back to England. The painting’s 
low panoramic viewpoint shows the influence of Canaletto’s nephew the artist Bernardo Bellot- 
to, who lived in Meyer’s native city of Dresden for a time. Colnaghi, London and New York. 


Bay of Naples 





ABOVE: A View of Vesuvius with the Bay of Naples, Pietro Antoniani, circa 1770. Oil on canvas; 25%" 
x 514". The Neapolitan landscape and recently erupted Vesuvius were painted from the vantage 
point of l’Atrio del Cavallo, near the volcano. Antoniani produced many views for English clients 
residing in Naples, including volcano enthusiast Sir William Hamilton, British envoy to the 
court of Naples, who may be the principal figure in the painting. Whitfield Fine Art Ltd., London. 
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TEXT BY BROOKS PETERS HOTOGRAPHY BY PHILLIP HOFSTETTER 






& oy SOR , CRO OR ih very boy dreams of building a tree 
me ee OX RRS a / house,” says Tom Kurth, develop- 
OM Ce ae : A N er of Hana Iti, a highly unusual resort 
ee SOE “i ~~ = _sin French Polynesia. A designer, sailor 
co nila and biochemist, Kurth waited until 
well into adulthood, after a quarter 
century spent exploring the South 
Seas, to fashion his tropical play- 
ground. Yet what a compelling world 
3 ; t : he conceived. 
‘ OW PR FEM od y Amid the colorful jungle, coral- 
ee | —_reefed beaches and limpid lagoons of 
Huahine Iti, one of the Society Islands 
neighboring Tahiti, Kurth has let his 
imagination run wild, styling twenty- 
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LEFT: “The units are very natural in 
feeling—some are free-form. I prefer 
buildings like that,” says Kurth. The liv- 
ing room of villa 23 has a parquetry 
floor of Balinese wood and a bamboo 
sofa by Bali-based designer Amir Rabik. 
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The terrace bridge of the villa connects 
the living structure to the lower bed- 
room and the separate bath fare below. 
The wood-tised for the stairs is ko/iu from 
Fiji; a localironwood called aito, kept in 
its natural shape, was used for the rails. 





TOP: “T like the contrast of fine Balinese 


fabrics against the hard South Seas 
woods and rock walls,” says Kurth. Ra- 
bik provided villa 23’s bedroom with Ja- 
vanese mosquito netting and Balinese 
fabrics for the bedcovering and pillows. 
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ABOVE: “My love for the sea is repre- 
sented in the collection of seashells,” 
says Kurth, who creates shell mobiles 
for some rooms. By the giant clamshell 
used as a washbasin in villa 23’s bath fare 
are cowrie shells that are the faucets. 







ABOVE: “What we have stressed is spa- 
ciousness, comfort and privacy with un- 
paralleled vistas,” says Kurth. The villa’s 
spa is surrounded by a kohu wood ter- 
race with a westerly view beyond the 
barrier reef to the island of Raiatea. 


six luxury huts, or fares, some perched 
on stilts along the edges of cliffs, oth- 
ers embedded in volcanic rock or 


swept up in the arms of banyan trees. 
“They are all quite special,” Kurth 
says, “like something out of Tarzan or 
Swiss Family Robinson.” 

Indeed, the genesis of the property 
is a saga from the pages of Robert 
Louis Stevenson or Thor Heyerdahl. 
Raised in “cold Wisconsin,” Kurth fell 


in love with skiing, then architecture, 
but anxious to please his father, he 
joined his family’s malting business. 
A specialist in biochemistry, he served 
as liaison to the laboratories, then hit 
on a method for removing carcino- 
gens from certain food products. The 
invention caught on like wildfire. 
“Having done humanity a service,” 
says Kurth, “I felt justified in pursu- 
ing a realm I looked at as the last fron- 


tier on earth—the marine biological 
world.” He built a Chinese junk and 
combed the Pacific. At one point he 
found himself washed up, literally, 
without his ship, on the shores of the 
Solomon Islands. “I’ve had a very ac- 
tive and interesting life,” he says. “All 
it takes is a little courage.” 

With typical derring-do, Kurth was 
sailing through French Polynesia in 
search of an ideal place to raise co- 





conut crabs (a business venture he 
hopes to revive at a future date) when 
he stumbled upon “an extraordinarily 
beautiful horseshoe crescent valley 
that looks west toward Raiatea. It’s re- 
ally one of the most spectacular prop- 
erties in the entire South Pacific.” 
Located on Huahine Iti, sister isle to 
Huahine Nui, the site was owned by 
Julio Iglesias, but the singer had yet to 
break ground. “I bought the entire es- 


tate from him,” Kurth says, “then sub- 
sequently added two other adjacent 
properties to ensure privacy.” 
Settling in the valley, Kurth, who 
had been married once before in the 
United States, wed a young Polyne- 
sian whose relatives had been watch- 
ing over the land. Together they’ve 
raised a brood of thirteen children, all 
of them adopted. But having retreat- 
ed to Eden, Kurth knew that he didn’t 


want to keep his discovery a secret. 
Two years ago, with two of his sons 
helping out, he opened his hotel and 
let in the outside world. 

“It’s the newest oldest-looking ho- 
tel I’ve ever seen,” says general man- 
ager Al Robbs. “I knew I was going to 
take the job when I first saw the prop- 
erty because I wanted to live here.” 
Kurth agrees. “Hana Iti has to be ex- 


perienced in person. It’s not just the 








“It’s one of the most 
spectacular properties 
in the entire South 
Pacific.” 


LEFT: Kurth structured the Pavillion 
restaurant in seven sections with roofs 
of pandanus leaves “designed to reach 
for the sky.” The man-made lily pond 
blooms with blue flowers during the 
day and red and white ones at night. 


architecture or the buildings, it’s the 
environment, the beauty of nature.” 

Polynesia’s fertile spirit is evident in 
the lushness of the fares Kurth built. 
Each unit is at least 1,000 square feet 
and is divided into separate sleeping, 
living and bathing quarters. All have 
verandas, outdoor spas and outstand- 
ing views. But in terms of décor, 
Kurth didn’t limit himself to local 
tastes. “My designs are an accumula- 
tion of shapes and styles that I have 
observed in all my travels. I like the 
concept of roofs reaching for the skies 
as in Thailand, thick bamboo furnish- 
ings from Bali and Java, capiz shell 
windows from the Philippines. I like 
the contrasts.” 

Kurth also has an eye for unusual 





ABOVE: “I want Hana Iti to be a total 


South Seas experience that guests will 
never forget,” says Kurth, who even de- 
signed the Polynesian outrigger canoe 
that rests at anchor in the palm-fringed 
lagoon in front of the Dolphin Bar. 


materials: kohu wood from Fiji used as 
decking, tindalo and yaka wood on 
the floors. Tables have been carved 
from maru maru wood and mape, sup- 
port beams out of aito, or ironwood, 
trees. Walls are lined with delicate 
hand-painted tapa bark from Tonga 
and Fiji. Exotic shells abound, some 
doubling as bath fixtures. 

Even though his is a singular vi- 
sion, Kurth has welcomed input from 
others. Jean Claude Michel, a Polyne- 
sian-based sculptor, lent his talents 
and collaborated with Kurth in build- 
ing four of the resort’s most elaborate 
fares. Kurth also hired Balinese de- 
signer Amir Rabik to craft many of the 
interior fabrics and furnishings, in- 


continued on page 206 
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OPPOSITE ABOVE: Another guest fare, 
the Rock House, sits on a small plateau 
and was built around an existing vol- 
canic rock formation. Kurth first con- 
structs models to “contemplate building 
techniques, materials and concepts.” 


OPPOSITE BELOW: Giant bamboo, cut 
low to maintain the view, encloses villa 
23's shower. The stepping-stones were 
cast by placing taro leaves in sand and 
filling the cavity with colored cement. 


LEFT: In villa 3’s living room one wall 
is covered in Fijian and Tongan hand- 
painted tapa bark, the other with woven 
Polynesian bamboo. The lamp was de- 
signed by Kurth using giant bamboo 
and capiz shell from the Philippines. 


BELOW: A view of Hana Iti, which 
means “little bay,” reveals its crescent- 
shaped beach and coral gardens off- 
shore, and the rooflines of three fares. 
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aon FLAMINI 
a BY LARS HANSSON 


“I continue to do what I can,” says 
Czech president and writer Vaclav 


Havel (far left), who fought dogged- 


ly to overthrow communism. He re- 
mains committed to a democratic 
transformation in Eastern Europe. In 
Prague he works at Hradéany Castle 
surrounded by artworks by fellow 
dissidents in the Czech revolution. 


LEFT: In her office at the castle, Olga 
Havel looks over children’s drawings 
made in conjunction with the Ol- 
ga Havel Foundation, which benefits 
the disabled and the chronically ill. 





mong Czech president Vaclav 

Havel’s photographs of visiting 
kings, queens and foreign heads of 
state is a portrait of President Bill 
Clinton taken during his trip to 
Prague last year. It’s a very different 
image from the formal signed pic- 
tures in silver frames usually ex- 
changed on such occasions. Clinton is 
shown in Havel’s office studying a 
Czech Surrealist painting. Havel and 
senior Czech aides still recall Clinton’s 
amazement at the décor of Havel’s 
official working quarters. Colorful 
contemporary paintings and sculp- 
ture have taken the place of grand 
institutional furnishings. Displayed 
beside the conference table is a haunt- 
ing portrait of an unknown woman, 
which prompted Havel to tell Clinton 
mischievously: “At conferences I sit 
with my back to her, so the others 
have to face her.” 

Havel’s unorthodox office reflects 
the calculated irony with which 
he views his stately circumstances. 
‘A developed sense of self-irony, of 
skepticism, is very Czech,” he ob- 
serves. “We like to make fun of all 
kinds of things, including authority.” 
So it’s partly a national trait. But it’s 
also Vaclav Havel, the popular politi- 
cal leader, still trying not to forget 
where he came from. 

He’s a small, sturdy man with a 
blond mustache and bushy eyebrows. 
He smokes incessantly and talks qui- 
etly, but you can see the toughness 
that made him a formidable oppo- 
nent of the Czechoslovak Communist 
regime and literally the embodiment 
of anti-Soviet revolution in Eastern 
Europe. In 1977, when he signed the 
human rights manifesto Charter 77 
along with 273 other Czech dissi- 
dents, he had not intended to become 
the opposition’s spokesman. But he 
had both the moral authority and, as 


a leading playwright and intellectual, 
the international stature. 

Havel spent the next several years 
in prison, and despite repeated ar- 
rests he went on to lead demonstra- 
tions, make statements and write 
essays that were secretly circulated 
throughout the communist bloc. His 
famous tract The Power of the Powerless, 
in which he insists that ordinary peo- 
ple can, if they have the will and the 
courage, defeat the powerful, was an 
inspiration to liberation movements 
throughout the Soviet empire. When 
communism collapsed in 1989, Havel 
recalled recently, democracy quickly 
resurfaced “from somewhere in the 
lower strata of the nation’s social 
memory.” Inevitably, Czechoslovakia 
chose him as its first democratically 
elected president in fifty years. 

Thirty-one months later, however, 
Havel quit the presidency to protest 
against the breakup of his country—a 
split he had fought unsuccessfully to 
avert. On January 1, 1993, what used 
to be Czechoslovakia was divided 
into the Czech Republic and Slovakia, 
independent from each other. But by 
February, Havel was back in his sec- 
ond-floor office in the former royal 
palace of the Hapsburgs overlooking 
Prague, elected by parliament as the 
Czech head of state. 

These days a vast eighteenth-cen- 
tury map of Bohemia, which covers 
roughly the same area as his new, 
shrunken republic, hangs in Havel’s 
office. In a roomful of memories, the 
map is a reminder that history has a 
tragic flip side. The fresco of Comme- 
dia dell’Arte figures he commissioned 
for the room includes another such 
reminder: A masked spy peers from 
behind a pillar and takes notes, glared 
at by the Havels’ dog. On the walls 
are paintings by many of his friends 
—Olbram Zoubek, Surrealist artist Jo- 


LEFT: Set on a hill beside St. Vitus Cathedral, Hradéany Castle is seen from the 
15th-century Charles Bridge, which spans the Vltava River. Statues of saints and 
the kings of Bohemia line the cobblestoned crossing that leads to Prague’s old 
quarter. The castle has been at the center of Czech history since the Middle Ages. 
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ABOVE: Havel works at an unusual 
desk sculpted by Czech architect Borek 
Sipek. The shelves beyond hold his col- 
lection of books in several languages. In 


the far corner is his presidential flag. 


BELOW: The Havels prefer to live on 
the grounds of Hradéany rather than in 
the castle itself. The 1940s house was 
built for President Edvard Bene’, who 
was deposed before he could move in. 


zef Vyletal and others. Most were fel- 
low signers of Charter 77. 

Even the president’s desk is a piece 
of sculpture. Designed by Czech ar- 
chitect Borek Sipek, it is in the shape 
of half an ellipse resting on spind- 
ly legs, with an uneven, curvy end 
where Havel sits. Despite the absence 
of drawers, which makes for a clut- 
tered surface, Havel likes the desk, 
and not just because it appeals to his 
sense of humor. An underlying pur- 
pose of his office décor is to create a 
contrast with what one Czech archi- 
tect calls the “manic taste” of Prague’s 
departed Stalinist leadership, and no 
socialist leader would have been 
caught dead seated behind a contrap- 
tion so lacking in solidity. 

And then there are the books: 
Havel'’s shelves testify to his growing 
fascination with the United States 
and to his success at mastering En- 
glish. Nearly thirty years ago visitors 
to Prague conversed with him in 
Czech or German. Today he speaks 
English comfortably and reads it 
avidly. Sharing space with works in 
Czech are a recent biography of Jef- 
ferson; a first folio of Shakespeare; 
Robert Kennedy: In His Own Words; an 
English-language edition of Sakha- 
rov'’s memoirs; Opening the Soviet Sys- 
tem by George Soros; The Jews of 
Czechoslovakia; Zbigniew Brezinski’s 
The Grand Failure, about the collapse 
of the Soviet empire; a translation of 
Goethe's Faust; and the autobiography 
of the late Frank Zappa, whom Ha- 
vel calls “one of my favorite American 
cultural figures.” 

It is typical of Havel’s approach to 
the presidency that he and his wife, 
Olga, have opted to live in a five-bed- 
room house on the grounds of the 
Hradéany Castle complex rather than 
amid the Baroque grandeur of the 
Hapsburg palace itself. Built in the 
late 1940s for Edvard Benes, Czecho- 
slovakia’s last president prior to the 
communist takeover, the house is un- 


OPPOSITE: Outside Prague is the cha- 
teau Lany, the presidential retreat occu- 
pying the site of a Renaissance manor 
house and added to over the centuries. 











dergoing a much-needed renovation 
by Czech-born London designer Di- 
ana Phipps, who in Prague goes by 
her family name of Countess Stern- 
berg. She also faces the tough chal- 
lenge of redecorating the presidential 
weekend residence, the chateau Lany, 
which lies northwest of Prague. 

The chateau, together with its acres 
of rolling meadows and secluded 
woods, was bought in 1920 by the 
Czech government as the presidential 
weekend retreat. At the time, the origi- 
nal Renaissance structure underwent 


LEFT: A 19th-century staircase leads to 
the second-floor reception rooms. Cur- 
rently overseeing the chateau’s renova- 
tion is Czech-born designer Diana Phipps. 


BELOW: Like many of Lany’s furnish- 
ings, the 17th-century Italian oils in 
the small dining room were taken from 
the storehouses at Hradcany Castle. 


mel 





ABOVE: In one reception room, Diana 
Phipps restored the chandeliers and 
parquetry floors in the 18th-century 
style and added a Czech-made striped 
cotton. The bureau at left is Biedermeier. 


a major conversion into a neo-Ba- 
roque chateau, with square towers 
at either end of the main facade, and a 
central tower providing a grand en- 
trance with a double staircase. 

When her friends the Havels first 
took her to Lany, Diana Phipps re- 
calls, “everything was Czech socialist 
1950s modern. It was horrible.” But 


the Havels liked the chateau and 
wanted to make full use of it, so she 
embarked on a major overhaul. 

It was, says the designer, “a flatter- 
ing assignment of friendship” be- 
cause at first no money was available 
for the work. Most of the good furni- 
ture at Lany had disappeared, and 
only the eyesores were left. “It meant 
going to the depositories at Hradcany 
and taking all the furniture and paint- 
ings that I was allowed to, items that 
were not being used in the restora- 
tion of the castle itself.” In this way 
she was able to refashion the second- 


floor reception rooms and two din- 
ing rooms, adding wallcoverings and 
draperies of Czech-manufactured 
chintz and cotton, sewn on the spot 
by seamstresses recruited from near- 
by villages. 

In addition, on the third floor at 
Lany, President Havel now has a 
cheerful, comfortable suite consisting 
of a bedroom and study. But for the 
Biedermeier ceramic heater in the cor- 
ner, central Europe's traditional sub- 
stitute for a fireplace, the rooms could 
be in an English country house. Olga 
Havel’s adjoining apartment is deco- 























rated with floral prints and nine- 
teenth-century fashion illustrations 
and has walls covered in a light green 
patterned fabric. 

Working with Olga Havel, Diana 
Phipps is also making slow but steady 
progress through the chateau’s dozen 
or so guest bedroom suites, tearing up 
vinyl floors to reveal parquetry un- 
derneath, replacing bath tiles deco- 
rated with plastic frogs and flowers, 
keeping her seamstresses busy, and 
cajoling more period beds, armoires 
and chests of drawers out of the 
Hradéany storerooms. “It’s an unend- 
ing process,” she says, “because the 
man in charge of Lany will phone me 
and say, ‘We've got two thousand 
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[Czech] crowns, and we quickly go 
out and spend them.” 

When the Havels want to escape 
what the president calls “the full 
agendas, endless meetings, negotia- 
tion sessions and speeches,” they take 
refuge in their own cottage close to 
the Polish border in northern Bo- 
hemia. There are books everywhere, 
and the carefully preserved collection 
of jazz records reflects a musical pas- 
sion shared with Bill Clinton. 

The cottage holds mixed memories 
for Vaclav Havel. At one time, every 
day for twenty-four hours, two police- 
mer: kept watch on the house from an 
observation post he called “Luno- 
chod,” after the automated lunar mod- 









ABOVE: Eighty miles north of Prague, 
near the Polish border, is the Havels’ 
100-year-old country residence, which 
once belonged to the president's father. 


ule the Soviets landed on the moon. 
Yet Havel recalls such incidents with 
a remarkable absence of rancor, just 
as he now accepts his limited political 
role under the new Czech constitu- 
tion, which vests most of the power in 
the hands of his nemesis, Prime Min- 
ister Vaclav Klaus. 

His decision to be a figurehead 
president rather than nothing at all 
raised some eyebrows in his country 
because of his earlier statements that 
he did not find political power habit- 


Despite his official duties, Vaclav Havel considers himself While official guests are more likely to be invited to the 
first and foremost a writer, and in the country he finds the chateau Lany, close friends visit the couple in the country, 
quiet he needs to work. ABOVE: Shelved in the living room where the Havels can escape the pressures of being the Czech 
is part of Havel’s collection of jazz and classical records. Republics first family. BELOW: The dining area in the kitchen. 


forming. Havel, who is now fifty- 
eight, replies defensively that it’s 
a matter of unfinished business: “I 


don’t feel that I’m a person enchanted 
by power. The point is that I want to 
work for something, that I cherish 
some values, that I want to continue 
the struggle.” That struggle includes 
consolidating the new democracy 
and shifting his country to a market 
economy. Havel may lack a certain 
political power, but he can still count 
on the impact of his considerable 
personal prestige both at home and 
abroad. In the final analysis, the fact 
that he did eventually embrace a po- 
litical life has been his country’s good 
fortune. “I can’t judge if I’m charis- 
matic,” he says, “but I’m ready to 
serve a good cause.” (1 
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“The house originally had a New England sort of look to it,” recalls Carleton Var- 
ney. “We gave it a proper western feeling.” ABOVE: A detail of the study shows 
Claiming the Kill by Kenneth Riley hanging next to a Native American beaded bag. 


spen is full of Manhattan cow- 

boys and Texas cowgirls,” says 
Carleton Varney, referring to the would- 
be westerners who fly in and out of 
the Colorado resort town just for a 
weekend. “But there are plenty of rea- 
sons to go: There’s a lot going on cul- 
turally; there’s skiing in the winter 
and horseback riding in the summer; 
and there’s the landscape—even the 
sky is different.” 

The New York-based designer re- 
cently completed a project in Aspen 
for longtime clients. “It’s set in an 
emerald valley among three moun- 
tain peaks, one of them an extinct 
volcano,” notes Varney’s architectur- 
al design associate, Daniel S. Parker. 
“The site was perfect,” says Varney, 





“We didn’t turn to earth tones or desert orange to convey the West; ABOVE: “The bright contemporary rug plays off the living room’s 


we went for bold colors such as turquoise and red instead.” OPPO- turquoise-stained wood floor,” says Varney. “We also stained the 
SITE: A massive stone fireplace dominates the living room, which ceiling to further lighten up the area.” Cedar pedestals, tables, posts 
is arrayed with a collection of Frederic Remington sculptures. and beams accent the space. The barstools are from Mimi London. 
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“but the original house was nothing.” 

At first the assignment was to en- 
large the kitchen and to add a bedroom 
or two. After more than two years of 
work, however, there is now a sprawl- 
ing main house in a western idiom of 
stone and shingle; stables; and a pool- 
house with outdoor pavilions. 

As the project evolved, Varney saw 
it as a chance to use western materials 
and themes he had learned about over 
the years. “For the outside sheath- 
ing we used a local round stone often 


LEFT: An informal dining area was cre- 
ated by the bay windows off the kitchen. 
“The hanging light fixture was designed 
after Molesworth pieces from Wyoming.” 


BELOW: Vintage photographs of Native 
Americans and the Old West by Edward 
S. Curtis are displayed in the sitting 
room, which is set behind the living 
room's fireplace wall and at the foot of 
stairs leading to the master bedroom. 





found in riverbeds, which the water 
has polished and shaped over a cou- 
ple of millennia,” he explains. 

Color was an important element, too. 
Varney was inspired by the colors in 
Native American beadwork, such as 
turquoise, red carnelian and jasper, 
and it was these hues that he settled 
on for the interiors. He also drew on 
the colors in a Navajo rug—scarlet, 
black, gray and sand. 

As the house was growing and 
changing, the clients bought western 
and Native American art and artifacts 
locally. The husband acquired a col- 
lection of antique rifles and powder 
horns, and together the couple found 


“We painted the walls of the master bed- 
room turquoise in order to carry on the nat- 
ural flow between rooms and to enhance 
the overall continuity of the house,” says 
Varney. The pair of swing-arm lamps with 
pierced shades are from Mimi London. 


Varney was inspired 
by the colors in Native 
American beadwork, 
such as turquoise 
and jasper. 


a series of photographs by Edward S. 
Curtis, who traveled throughout the 
West around the turn of the century 
making dramatic and romantic im- 
ages of Native Americans in elegiac 
settings. There are also Frederic Rem- 
ington sculptures on polished log 
pedestals in the living room and else- 
where around the house. 

“My clients really enjoy their col- 
lections,” says Carleton Varney. “They 
like to live with them. Generally, 
this is a town that’s big on display— 
sometimes you could even call it 
showing off. But you know what? In 
the West there’s nothing wrong with 
showing off.” 0 








Designers Bruce Goers and Wayne Wil- 
liamson had such divergent ideas for 
their 1950s house in Rancho Mirage, 
California, that they called in Sam Car- 
della to mediate. ABOVE: The carved 
wood front door was silver-leafed. 


ongtime partners, designers Bruce 
Goers and Wayne Williamson 
had been looking for the “right 
house in the desert” for nearly three 
years. They inspected a good two 
hundred properties. They debated, 
they sparred, they parried. “Let me 
put it this way,” Goers says. “It’s al- 
most mathematical: Wayne is happy 
living in a tepee. And tepees don’t 
have closets. And I love things.” 
“Bruce would find a place on a golf 
course with great views and Id say, 
‘Can you imagine me living some- 
where that’s been pruned, trimmed 
and clipped to death?’ ” Williamson 


RIGHT: Pocket doors lead into the stu- 
dio, used for “meditation, relaxation and 
yoga,”says Williamson. An antique Japa- 
nese door, Japanese prints and tatami mats 
coexist with juniper wood spheres, an Af- 
rican stool and a Mies van der Rohe table. 


recalls. “We kept looking.” What were 
they looking for? “Something that we 
could agree upon.” 

Po-tay-to, po-tah-to, they nearly 
called the whole thing off. But one 
residence in Rancho Mirage, Califor- 
nia, not for sale and hidden in under- 
brush, continued to intrigue them. 
They’d been driving past it for 
months. “Ring us up if it comes on the 
market,” they told their agent. A few 
weeks later the “hobbit hole,” as they 
saw it, was theirs. 

Goers and Williamson have been 
looking at things together for more 
than thirty years. The two men met in 
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design sc! opened their first 
firm outside Chicago in 1971. Goers 
still travels back there each month to 
take on midwestern assignments. Al- 
though they are both catholic in their 
tastes—“We love tribal pieces as 
much as fine French furniture,” says 
Goers—their wide worlds are degrees 
apart. If Williamson does yoga on the 
tatami, Goers curls up and reads on 
the Eames. When Goers heads straight 
for the Four Seasons, Williamson flies 
off to trek in Nepal. But both men 
share a commitment to the process of 
design and are trained to see possibil- 
ities. “We both grew up in Indiana,” 
Goers explains. “We learned early to 
work in a down-to-earth way with 
real things.” 

As for the “hobbit hole,” a ranch 
house built in 1950, Goers and Wil- 
liamson recognized the good strong 
bones of the architecture and, be- 
neath seventeen years of growth, a 
well-sited, lovely yard. “We thought 
wed have as much fun as we’d had 
with our coach house in Highland 
Park,” Williamson says (see Architec- 
tural Digest, May 1980). The designers 
thought they’d “do what we always 
do,” with Williamson executing the 
layout and drawings and Goers at- 
tending to the fabrics, furniture and 
business details. 

But being designers, they wanted 
to rethink everything, beginning with 
the front door. “Well, I hated the 
door,” Goers says. “I wanted off with 
it.” Naturally, Williamson adored its 
carved-with-creatures surface. Soon 
they were arguing, as he puts it, 
“about which way the screws should 
be turned: sideways or up and down.” 
Finally they agreed on something: 
Let’s Call Sam. 

Would their friend designer Sam 


“In contrast with the studio, which we 
make an effort to keep uncluttered, the 
study reflects our more than thirty 
years of collecting,” says Williamson. A 
gold pumpkin from Holly Hunt rests on 
a Biedermeier stand. Faux-leopard on 
sofa from Decorators Walk; elephant- 
print pillow fabric and mohair on chair 
from Clarence House; Karl Lagerfeld 
wallcovering border from Schumacher. 
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“It's a remarkable partnership,” says 
Goers. “We're the yin and the yang.” 
ABOVE: The breakfast area has a pine 
table accompanied by Robert Venturi 
chairs. Sandblasted concrete blocks form 
the backdrop for a Cardella-designed 
cabinet and a sculpture found in Taos. 


Cardella work with them as guide, 
architectural consultant and, may- 
be, rereree? Yes, he said, yes, I will, 
and Goers and Williamson got to 
play client. What were their desires? 
Well, Williamson couldn’t live with- 
out down-to-earth comfort. (He'd left 
Chicago when he couldn’t stand an- 
other winter.) Or without an outdoor 
shower to be used all year long. 
Goers, on the other hand, could be 
comfortable perched on the edge of a 
chair. Essential for him were spatial 
perfection, good lights for reading— 
and beauty. 

The three agreed to strip the house 
down to its armature and sandblast 
the decades of paint from all the 


RIGHT: In the bedroom, an oil William- 
son painted for Goers—“It was con- 
ceived as a Happy Birthday card a la Cy 
Twombly,” Williamson says—is mount- 
ed above the bed. Books are stacked on 
a carved crocodile from New Guinea. 
Drapery sheers from Decorators Walk. 


walls, inside and out. Once the struc- 
ture had been taken down to cement 
blocks and Douglas fir beams, Sam 
Cardella began to punctuate the rough 
block with occasional smooth plaster 
surfaces. He created seamless space 
with glazed pocket doors and added 
others fashioned of shoji screens to 
turn the walls into luminous lanterns 
by night. And that bedeviling front 
door? Goers and Williamson decided 
to keep and silver-leaf it. 

“I’m always looking at the interior,” 
Goers says, “and Wayne's always think- 
ing of what's outside.” One three- 
year-old friend of theirs says he loves 
to “come to visit Bruce’s House and 
play in Wayne’s World.” But when 
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“My focus is definitely the outdoors,” 
says Williamson. “I live outside as much 
as possible.” ABOVE: Bleached mahog- 
any chairs are arranged with a skirted 
galvanized sheet-metal table from Mimi 
London in an outdoor seating area. 


they purchased the property, “Wayne's 
World” was impassable. Trees had be- 
gun to uproot the studio. A wall of 
pyracantha had fallen into the pool. 
The three men supervised a brigade 
of dump trucks and found rich allu- 
vial earth beneath the tangles and 
thickets, then landscaped the grounds 
with pampas grass, papyrus, aloe and 
native plants that grow in the canyons. 
“I love the reality of this terrain,” 
Williamson says. “Why camouflage it?” 

The reality of the terrain included 
an enormous, crater-size pit. Just per- 
fect, Williamson thought, for a sweat 
lodge. It took twenty-one tons of Gun- 
ite, the spray concrete used for swim- 
ming pools, to create the bomb-shel- 
ter-thick underground sacred steam 
bath. It’: an essential part of William- 
son’s recipe for tranquillity. And for 
Goers? “Oh, I hate heat...” 

The sweat lodge is across from the 
other cornerstone of Wayne’s World: 
the tepee. It’s an authentic tepee gone 
a little Palm Springs, with masses of 
pillows, good Navajo rugs and a chan- 


continued on page 208 


“With all the outdoor areas, parties are 
casual and relaxed, flowing from one 
part of the house to another,” says Go- 
ers. RIGHT: A patio for alfresco dining 
overlooks the pool area, landscaped 
with boulders, native plants and grasses. 


ABOVE: A Native American tepee ris- 
es amid the smoke trees, olive trees 
and aloe vera. “It’s an amazing piece 
of architecture,” says Williamson. “It’s 
simple, mobile and, with the curtains 
Oye acento meek (oe sete (see 
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i) sleep and cook there—everything 
from popcorn to veggie burgers,” he 
says. ABOVE: A 19th-century elkhorn 
chandelier hangs above antique Indi- 
an chairs from Mimi London and Na- 
tive American rugs and Turkish kilims. 
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OPPOSITE: In keeping with their cli- 
ents’ 20th-century art collection, archi- 
tect Alan Wanzenberg and designer Jed 
Johnson devised a sophisticated mod- 
ernist setting for the Manhattan apart- 
ment. Geschwister, 1930, by Paul Klee 
hangs over a 1940s Jean Royére console. 





ABOVE: “All our design ideas are dis- 
played in the entrance gallery,” says 
Wanzenberg. “It’s the overture indicat- 
ing things to come.” Neoclassical Henri 
Jacob chairs merge with Emile-Jacques 
Ruhlmann sconces and Francis Ba- 
con's Study for Gerard Schuerman, 1969. 


here is a certain moment that can 

later be recognized as a turning 
point. For New York designer Jed 
Johnson and architect Alan Wanzen- 
berg, it arrived in 1991 when a couple 
who are prominent in New York’s art 
world asked the partners to design 
their new apartment. “One of the 
most memorable moments in our ca- 
reer,” recalls Wanzenberg, “was when 
we got the commission and our client 
said to us, ‘My command to you is to 
exceed yourselves.’ ” 

And indeed, the partners, who al- 
ready have an established reputation 
for creating houses and interiors that 
whisper rather than shout, have out- 
done themselves. For these clients 
and their blue-chip twentieth-centu- 
ry art collection, Johnson and Wan- 
zenberg have designed rooms in 
which elegant proportions, simple 
but exquisite detailing and quietly 
sumptuous materials conspire to se- 
duce the most jaded sensibilities. 

The apartment itself is small and in- 
timately situated, with views of the 
treetops of Central Park and the tow- 
ers of Fifth Avenue. The wife, who 
worked in close consultation with 
Johnson and Wanzenberg, would 
have preferred a more grandly pro- 
portioned apartment, but her hus- 
band didn’t want to live in a place 
that felt cavernous. So in return for 
her acquiescence on the scale issue, 
she received her husband’s promise 
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A 1920s Marion Dorn carpet anchors the living room, where Art Déco furniture 
includes a shagreen-and-macassar-ebony cabinet by Jean-Michel Frank, on 
which rests Joseph Cornell's Défense d‘Afficher, 1939. Juan Gris’s Verres sur une 
Table, 1913-14, and Léger’s 3 Figures, 1921, flank the mirror. Above the cabinet is 
Mir6’s Trois Femmes, 1935, and to the left, Picasso’s Femme dans un Fauteuil, 1939. 















ABOVE: Picasso’s 1938 Femme aux Mains 
Jointes, Giacometti’s sculpture Femme de 
Venise VII, 1956, and Arp’s Torse et Nom- 
brils, 1924, frame the living room’s view 
of Central Park. A circa 1925 Frank low 
table sits in front of an upholstered 
Ruhlmann armchair. Bowl is by Cartier. 


not to interfere in the design issue. 

She hired the partners not knowing 
if they could fulfill her vision. “The 
chemistry was right,” she says. “I was 
immediately taken with them.” John- 
son describes her as “a real patron. 
She gave us a lot of inspiration. You 


always wanted to outdo yourself for 

her, but in the nicest way.” 
Johnson and Wanzenberg’s work 
n with the rooms themselves, 


which were intended to serve as a 
backdrop for the clients’ collection of 
paintings by such masters as Picasso, 


LEFT: The satinwood paneling was con- 
tinued into the library, where the fire- 
place is dominated by two Picassos 

Compotier, Bouteille, Pain sur une Table, 
1913, and Portrait of a Woman, 1944, 





“Everything we did was intended not to compete with the art.” 
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ABOVE: In the library a 1766 Louis XVI 
bureau plat stamped Philippe-Claude 
Montigny is joined by Léger’s Les Con- 
structeurs, 1949, Picasso’s Homme Debout 
de Face, 1908, and Bugatti’s 1915 Walking 
Leopard. Jean-Michel Frank low tables 
are complemented by a Frank table that 
has a hammered straw top, foreground. 


Léger, Klee, Mir6 and Bacon. Wan- 
zenberg explains that he repropor- 
tioned the rooms and doorways to 
make the ceilings appear higher, and 
that certain design geometries, such 
as the square—which appears in the 
parquetry floors, the dining room’s 
parchment panels and the scalloped 
friezes throughout the apartment— 
were used to create unity without ex- 
cess. “The traditional elements of 


base, frieze and cornice are there,” ex- 
plains project architect Alex Antonel- 
li, “but without applied ornament.” 
Mock-ups of paneling were made 
and scrutinized carefully, and, with 
the kind of precision and planning 
that befit a military campaign, all 
materials were procured prior to con- 
struction “so there wouldn’t be any 
surprises,’ Wanzenberg says. “This 
project gave us the opportunity to 
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OPPOSITE: “We wanted the wife's bath 
to be feminine yet still evoke the archi- 
tectural rigor that’s demonstrated else- 
where,” says Wanzenberg. The partners 
installed a circa 1925 alabaster light 
fixture and a circa 1910 porcelain tub 
and pedestal sink; the 1940s satinwood 
X stool has a terry-cloth slipcover. 


ABOVE: A detail of the master bedroom 
highlights the handwoven silk wallcov- 
ering of cabbage roses. Picasso's Téte de 
Profil is from 1924. The silver lamp with 
beaded-glass shade is by Ruhlmann. 


work with a lot of the millwork shops, 
finishers, floor people and plasterers 
that we've used for years,” he contin- 
ues, “and to be fairly experimental 
about it this time. No one balked at 


the challenge.” 

The overall effect, one of luxurious 
minimalism, evokes the feeling of the 
modernist rooms of the 1920s and 30s. 
The materials—satinwood for the 
paneling in the entrance gallery and 
library, parchment and plaster with 
mother-of-pearl added for texture 
and iridescence—are flawlessly as- 
sembled and meticulously detailed. 
Slender metal casings frame all door 





and window openings with a jewel- 
er’s precision. Draperies disappear 
into wall pockets, never betraying so 
much as a hint of hardware. The ma- 
jority of the fabrics were handwoven 
by James Gould of Connecticut. 

In decorating the apartment, John- 
son’s mission was not an easy one. 
“Everything we did was intended not 
to compete with the art,” he explains. 
But their client wanted furnishings 
that reflected the era in which much 
of the art was produced, as well as 
older pieces that would provide a 
sense of both historical continuity 

continued on page 210 
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plane of this extended area seems 
firmly anchored in the landscape. By 
contrast, the living/dining room’s re- 
cessed ceiling, made of dark fir with 
concealed cove lighting, appears to 
hover in the air. 

“I wanted the living area to seem 
free of boundaries,” Olson says. “The 
spatial box is exploded, the ceiling 
disappears, soffits float and glass 
walls slide open to let the sea breezes 
blow through the space. I see the site 
as a museum of nature, and the house 
is designed to frame ‘exhibits,’ such 
as a tree, stone or view, so that the 
clients can contemplate the landscape 
in an orchestrated fashion. I’ve devel- 
oped this idea in several of the houses 
I've done, including my own cabin 
in the woods.” 

Interior designer Charles Stuhlberg 
of Sun Valley, Idaho, chose the fur- 
nishings for the house. “The sparse- 
ness of the pieces reflects the owners’ 
sensibility of ‘less is better,’ ” he says. 
“To complement the architecture and 
the exterior surroundings, both of 
which were the real focus, we kept 
everything to a minimum.” 

Throughout the house, a restrained 
palette of materials adds to its air 
of relaxed yet elegant simplicity. 
Raw concrete, unburnished stainless 
steel, 
stones are skillfully combined at every 
scale. For instance, the strong lines 
of the deep concrete beams that span 
the living/dining room window walls 
are echoed in the horizontal teak in- 
sets that edge the ash cabinetry in 
the kitchen. 

This integration required great care 


various woods and granite 


to accomplish, and Olson and his 
team of designers, particularly proj- 
ect manager Tony De Jesus and de- 
sign collaborator Tom Kundig, metic- 
ulously considered every detail and 
junction of wood, glass and concrete. 
“We wanted the richness to come 
from the unadorned materials them- 
selves rather than from any clever 
elaboration,” Olson explains. 

The striking contrast between nat- 
ural and sleek finishes reflects the 
owners’ differing tastes. The wife is a 
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former archaeologist who says that 
her ideal dwelling would be like “a 
tent pitched in a forest, woodsy and 
in tune with the elements.” Her hus- 
band, a retired builder and investor, 
favors the gleaming surfaces that sym- 
bolize technology. Among the ways 
Olson resolved these opposite prefer- 
ences was to set stained-cedar siding 
alongside the stainless steel of the en- 
trance canopy and the painted metal 
of the peaked roof. He also juxta- 
posed the granite boulders that pop- 
ulate both the courtyard and a corner 
of the living room with the bronzed- 
steel columns of the window walls. 

The resolution between the organ- 
ic and the slick is epitomized in the 
living room fireplace. Stained cedar 
paneling with fir trim balances pol- 
ished concrete and a cast-glass verti- 
cal strip that reflects the firelight 
below. The fireplace wall is framed 
by windows at the sides and over 
the top, suggesting a fire pit set 
among the trees. 

In the kitchen and the master bath 
—both of which are spartan in char- 
acter—thick roughcast green-glass 
countertops by Doug Hansen rest 
on the ash cabinetry. The kitchen is 
planned around a center work island 
and a sink unit that looks out to the 
water. In the master bath, the Jap- 
anese-style soak tub and double sink 
are positioned with the panorama of 
Puget Sound in mind. 

The master bedroom has the qual- 
ity of a tree house up among the 
maple branches that overhang the 
window wall facing the view. In sum- 
mer, thick foliage shades the glass 
from the afternoon light; in winter, 
when the trees are bare, the low sun 
penetrates deep into the room. De- 
spite its openness, the room is shel- 
tering, even when wild storms come 
raging up from the south, flashing 
lightning and rolling thunder. 

Immersed in the lush landscape, 
lulled by the waves lapping the shore, 
the house is a refuge for an active cou- 
ple who like to live suspended be- 
tween land and water, yet within easy 
reach of urban pleasures. 1 
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the poster from Misery over the sink. 

Only then did she push Goldman 
to add a few personal touches. “He 
used to hide his Oscars,” Meehan 
says. “I told him, ‘Come on, let’s have 
some fun with these.’ ” Now they're 
not only on display, but Meehan has 
shelved leather-bound editions of 
Goldman's novels and screenplays 
next to the Great Books. Under glass 
on top of his desk, she put some 
priceless notes from his housekeeper: 
“Mr. G, please have a nice flight com- 
ing and going, because with these 
planes crashing, may God carry you 
safe and bring you home safe.” For a 
touch of drama by the glass doors to 
the terrace she set giant urns, which 
were lifted, like pianos, by crane. 
And, for the music of it, she installed a 
small fountain by the front door. 

Elisabeth Deans took a more exalt- 
ed tack. “Mr. Goldman considers him- 
self a storyteller,” she says, “so when 
he has a walkabout, I want him to 
think of great stories. As he steps onto 
the terrace, there’s a fountain, which 
is to remind him of the biblical story 
of Rebecca at the well. There’s a statue 
of Dioscorides, a first-century Greek 
physician and the author of the first 
book on plant pharmacology. In one 
corner, where he likes to have break- 
fast, there’s a tent with a Moroccan 
feel, because that’s where storytellers 
have kept audiences spellbound. And 
in another there are Tibetan prayer 
flags to acknowledge Tibet's tradition 
of great storytelling.” 

The result of this collaboration is a 
stoutly masculine apartment fringed 
by conceits as lofty as the penthouse 
itself. Unsurprisingly, the only change 
that Goldman has made is literary. 
When he was seventeen, he says, he 
read a book of stories by Irwin Shaw 
that made him feel he too could be a 
writer. And so, when he goes out on 
the terrace with his breakfast coffee, 
he expresses his gratitude to Shaw. 
“Good morning, Irwin,” he says to the 
statue of Dioscorides. And then he 
lashes himself to a chair in the small- 
est room of his penthouse and gets 
down to work. 1 
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RENOVATING A WALLACE NEFF HOUSE 
continued from page 125 


house while it was being torn down. 
Similarly, an early-nineteenth-centu- 
ry tole urn inspired Kennedy’s bath. 
“T had come across this particular 
urn,” Pennino recalls, “which sug- 
gested a hot-water dispenser, which 
suggested water, which suggested a 
bathtub, which suggested a Neoclas- 
sical composition. The urn became 
the point of departure for the room: I 
designed an alcove for it and had the 
wall surfaces stenciled to pick up its 
floral rosette. Then I showed Frank 
some English fittings that he respond- 
ed to so favorably that I designed his 
bath with an Edwardian motif. It’s 
fascinating how one piece can spark 
an entire room.” 

Figuring out the bedroom closets, 
admit Pennino and Kennedy, was one 
aspect of the design that did not lend 
itself to intercontinental communica- 
tion. “I had underestimated Kathy’s 
closet requirements,” Pennino says, 
“and what I had given her was too 
small. Her systems inspire awe: Ev- 
erything has to be wonderfully or- 
ganized.” But, says Kennedy, the out- 
come was perfect. “In a Wallace Neff 


artists, schools and movements that 
we liked.” They have since acquired a 
coherent group of paintings, draw- 
ings and prints by Thomas Hart Ben- 
ton, Jared French, Jacob Lawrence, 
Louis Lozowick, Reginald Marsh 
and Ben Shahn. Intriguingly, this art 
of protest and politics is compati- 
ble with their mix of Italian, French 
and Scandinavian furniture, and, says 
Kennedy, they like “juxtaposing art 
against this kind of setting.” 

Marshall and Kennedy are flexible 
in their art selections; if whim or sen- 
timent moves them, so be it, as their 
blanc de chine porcelain and Arts and 
Crafts pottery attest. One of their 
most striking purchases is Jean-Bap- 
tiste Carpeaux’s La Négresse, a bust of 
a young black woman inscribed with 
the haunting question, “Why was I 
born a slave?” The expressiveness of 
the head—a signature piece cast from 
the Four Continents, the artist’s fa- 
mous fountain in the Luxembourg 
Gardens—makes an adamant impact 
amid the calm of the dining room, an 
effect further enhanced by its place- 
ment next to a Benton lithograph of 


“If you're redoing a house, the plans are your 
script, and working with the designer to see what 
youre going to get is like casting.” 


house, just as you get huge base- 
ments, which are unheard-of in Cali- 
fornia, you also get great attic space. 
So we went up through the ceiling 
and broke into the attic, and I got a 
double-level closet. Our mistake actu- 
ally created an opportunity for gain- 
ing much more space than I ever 
thought I'd have.” 

After the couple moved in, they be- 
gan collecting post-World War I Am- 
erican art, with a particular concen- 
tration on urban and rural genre 
scenes, social commentary and narra- 
tive action. After “some floundering,” 
Marshall says, “we began identifying 


Jesse James. What led the couple to 
buy something by a nineteenth-cen- 
tury French sculptor? “The time was 
right,” says Kennedy. “We were just 
coming off making The Color Purple, 
and Carpeaux was so influenced by 
the issue of American slavery that we 
had to have it.” 

“IT love the way this house has 
evolved through the new, other di- 
mension added by Kathy and Frank's 
art collecting,” Pennino remarks. “I 
don’t think a designer can put in that 
kind of complexity. Only the clients 
can bring the living element of emo- 
tion to a house.” (1) 
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HISTORIC HOUSES: THE BREAKERS 








THE NEWPORT, RHODE ISLAND, MANSION CELEBRATES ITS CENTENNIAL 
continued from page 143 


threatened with being dismantled 
and carried off to the American Wing 
of the Metropolitan Museum in New 
York. In 1948 the owner of The Break- 
ers, Countess Laszl6 Széchényi (daugh- 
ter of Cornelius II and the younger 
sister of Gertrude), generously of- 
fered to open her house to the public, 
the money earned by admission to it 
being devoted to the restoration of 
Hunter House and the work of the 
Preservation Society. From the start, 
tours of The Breakers proved sensa- 
tionally appealing—over five million 
people have visited it in the past four 
and a half decades. 

In 1962 a Bellevue Avenue show- 
place called the Elms, designed by 
Horace Trumbauer for the Phila- 
delphia coal magnate E. J. Berwind, 
came on the market. A group of in- 
vestors obtained it with the inten- 
tion of tearing it down and devel- 
oping the property with private 
homes. Over the course of that same 
year the Preservation Society raised 
enough money through gifts and 
loans to purchase the property and 
open it to the public—again, an 


sance confection by Stanford White; 
Kingscote, designed by Richard Up- 
john in 1839 and added to by White 
about half a century later; and Green 
Animals, the Brayton estate in near- 
by Portsmouth, which is famous for 
its topiary gardens. 

Nevertheless, it is The Breakers that 
remains the major attraction among 
the architectural treasures gathered 
up and kept in apple-pie order by the 
society. (“Apple pie” is a metaphor 
perhaps too middle class for New- 
port; “baked Alaska” may be substi- 
tuted.) At the society’s headquarters 
in the Osgood-Pell villa on Bellevue 
Avenue—a foursquare stone fortress 
of a house, purchased in 1992, which 
was originally built for William Os- 
good and later owned by Herbert C. 
Pell—elaborate preparations are un- 
der way for The Breakers’ centennial. 
Something unlooked-for and alto- 
gether delightful is occurring as the 
house comes closer to assuming its 
original appearance: It is also coming 
closer to an accurate evocation of the 
particular nature of the family life 
that existed within it—a life of affec- 





Tours of The Breakers proved sensationally 
appealing—over five million people have visited 
it in the past four and a half decades. 





unexpected triumph. In 1964 Harold 
Stirling Vanderbilt, the youngest 
son of Mr. and Mrs. William K. Van- 
derbilt, donated sufficient funds 
to the society to make possible the 
purchase of Marble House, built 
by his parents (Hunt was the archi- 
tect), from the heirs of its second 
owner, Frederick H. Prince. In 1969 
the society was happy to take over 
the Victorian villa Chateau-sur-Mer, 
and then came its true annus mirabi- 
lis. In 1971 it acquired The Break- 
ers from the estate of Countess Széch- 
ényi and the exquisite Rosecliff prop- 
erty, a creamy-white French Renais- 


tion and merriment, in which chil- 
dren danced barefoot over the waxed 
parquetry of the music room floor, in 
which children pinched trays from 
the butler’s pantry for the purpose 
of sliding down the marble railings 
of the main staircase. To strangers 
strolling along the Cliff Walk between 
The Breakers and the open sea, the 
house may look coolly intimidating, 
but there is more to it than that; we 
are in the presence not merely of a 
skillfully imitated Genoese palazzo 
but of something rarer and far more 
precious—a house that people have 
been happy in. 0 
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SHIMMERING SPACES IN NEW YORK 
continued from page 153 


same luscious cream-colored lacquer. 
In came a Louis XV carved and paint- 
ed table with a splendid gilt 1715 Ré- 
gence mirror, golden dragons ram- 
pant, hanging over it. After placing a 
pair of Louis XVI Chinese celadon 
porcelain cachepots on the marble- 
topped table, she stepped back to 
have another look. That’s when she 
decided that the black-lacquered 
doors she had first selected were too 
boring and hard looking. 

And that’s when she remembered 
someone suggesting that she could 
make panels for the doors modeled 
after a Chinese screen. Howard Slat- 
kin, the New York interior designer 
who is such a favorite among ter- 
minally discerning clients at home 
and abroad and who assisted Evins 
with upholstered pieces and fabrics, 
provided Russian artisans and crafts- 
men, once of the Pavlovsk Museum in 
St. Petersburg, who now work for 
him. They created the black, red and 
gold lacquer screens, marvelously 
copied chinoiserie that now graces 
the entrance hall as the ultimate in 
doors. “Howard understands my rath- 
er eccentric taste,” says Evins, who 
describes herself as often “immov- 


her bedroom. There they satisfy her 
love of eighteenth-century French de- 
sign and her fantasy of being en- 
veloped in an eau-de-nile cocoon as 
she reclines on her eighteenth-centu- 
ry iron canopy bed with linens made 
in a Spanish convent and trimmed in 
the lace she has collected through the 
years. Mon Dieu! 

The library is a butterscotch tor- 
toiseshell jewel inspired by the tor- 
toiseshell-inlaid furniture designed 
by the ébéniste André-Charles Boulle. 
Fourteen coats of paint and seven 
coats of lacquer were applied by art- 
ist Erik Filban to achieve the desired 
effect. One of the most exceptional 
pieces of French furniture in a room 
of signed pieces is an eighteenth-cen- 
tury deep brown faux-tortoiseshell 
commode with touches of gold, red, 
blue and beige, Evins’s pride and joy. 
The library ceiling is covered in gold- 
leaf paper glazed to shimmer, not 
shine. The Louis XVI painted fauteuil 
a la reine is from the last quarter of the 
eighteenth century and signed Jacob. 

As furnished, the living room evokes 
nothing so much as a lovely salon in a 
hétel particulier in Paris. A Louis XV 
Beauvais carpet used as a table cover 





Major reconstruction and renovation 
had to be done before one piece of her fine 
French furniture could be moved in. 


able.” “But then, Howard under- 
stands taste in itself,” she adds. 
Several years ago at the Winter An- 
tiques Show in New York, Evins visit- 
ed the exhibition of Bernard Steinitz, 
the famous French antiquaire, where 
eight original panels painted by the 
great eighteenth-century French dec- 
orative artist Jean Pillement were 
on display. They were lyrical scenes 
painted in green and cream—French 
idealizations of Chinese maidens, fish- 
ermen and musicians playing man- 
dolins to their lady loves. A friend 
of Steinitz, she borrowed the panels 
and had them copied for the walls of 
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bears the cipher of Mme de Pompa- 
dour’s brother, the marquis de Ma- 
rigny. A corner table is skirted in 
an embroidered seventeenth-century 
wall hanging from the Ottoman Em- 
pire. A Louis XVI painted taboret up- 
holstered in scarlet leather is fit for a 
duchess. Underfoot is a nineteenth- 
century Bessarabian carpet, and objets 
of beauty, including glorious Tang pe- 
riod Chinese figures, part of a famous 
collection of four, catch the eye. 

The mo! juste to describe the apart- 
ment is ¢ visite. Or as Louis XV, XVI, 
Mme de Pompadour—and her broth- 
er—might have said, exquis. 0 








POLYNESIAN DREAMS 


AN EXOTIC SOUTH SEAS RESORT 
continued from page 167 


cluding sofas and mosquito netting. 

“When I design a structure,” Kurth 
elaborates, “I build scale models and 
plan out materials and stresses. They 
give me a three-dimensional spatial 
effect.” The units are resilient enough 
to handle the South Pacific’s volatile 
weather. The Dolphin Bar, equipped 
with nautical motifs, endured a cy- 
clone a few years back. But thanks to 
its flexible ironwood spine, Kurth 
says, “it breathed like a real dolphin.” 

While Kurth admits his architectur- 
al experiments are not meant to be 
construed as 100 percent authentic to 
the region, they’ve had an interesting 
influence on the Polynesians. “When I 
first came here most people, includ- 
ing my wife, wanted cement houses. I 
said no way. Then she and other Tahi- 
tians saw the type of construction 
I wanted to do, and now most of 
the workers on the island have made 
slab tables for their own homes and 
several people have built pole 
houses. They've seen the advantage 
in this type of structure, particularly 
if you're building on uneven terrain.” 

At times Kurth’s ingenuity has in- 
spired visitors and natives alike to 
scratch their heads in wonderment. 
Some might even call him eccentric. 
“That never stops me,” he says. “All 
my life I’ve liked doing things a little 
differently. If it’s sound, why not?” A 
case in point—several bankers came 
by early on in the building of the re- 
sort to check out its progress. “They 
came to look at one of the more free- 
form units constructed around a rock 
and through a tree,” Kurth recalls 
with a laugh. “They said, ‘We don’t 
know if we can finance this unit. It’s 
hard to judge how long it will last. 
But when we come back we want to 
stay in it.’ ” 

That suits Tom Kurth just fine. 
“One reason I built Hana Iti,” he con- 
cludes, “was to bring people back to 
nature. Most of the world is living in 
concrete jungles. If you lose touch 
with nature, you lose touch with 
yourself. | provide an environment 
that returns people to their origins. 
That has been my reward.” () 
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OPPOSITES ATTRACT IN CALIFORNIA 
continued from page 190 


delier high above the fire pit. “On the 
day we were to erect it,” Williamson 
recalls, “Bruce exhibited about as 
much interest in it as he would in 
cholera. He went off to browse in a 
bookstore. There we were, some 
friends without instructions trying to 
figure out what to do. A couple of 
hours later Bruce sauntered in with a 
photograph he’d found of the exact 
design—with precisely the same lac- 
ing and stitching. We were able to put 
it up in no time.” 

Goers finds his own haven in what 
he calls the Chicago room, a study 
with walls distressed to look like old 
parchment. “We were fancy once,” 
Goers says. “Mahogany. Silk damask. 
Real gold pumpkins.” The Chicago 
room is dense with traces of their 
collection amassed over thirty-four 
years. “Our stuff,” Williamson sighs. 
“Yes,” says Goers, “our tchotchkes.” 
With their antennae tuned to differ- 
ent channels—flea markets, walks in 
the desert, elegant galleries, the ur- 
bane and the natural worlds—their 
collection includes both the high and 


If Williamson does 
yoga on the tatami, 
Goers curls up and reads 
on the Eames. 


the low. “Of course we recognize hier- 
archies, but they don’t get in the way 
if we're drawn to something,” Wil- 
liamson says. “Anyway, how do you 
compare a zillion-year-old set of 
mastodon teeth with Baccarat? 
“High, low, in, out,” he continues. 
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and variety, as if the rooms had been 
filled with the accumulation of sever- 
al generations’ worth of treasures. 

Johnson, assisted by Vance Burke, 
set about finding outstanding pieces 
by Emile-Jacques Ruhlmann, Diego 
Giacometti, Jean-Michel Frank and 
other designers from the Art Déco 
and Moderne movements. And he in- 
troduced the kind of Neoclassical 
pieces—such as a Louis XVI bureau 
plat and painted stools, four signed 
1820s Henri Jacob chairs and some 
nineteenth-century Russian dining 
chairs—that inspired those twenti- 
eth-century designers and that blend 
so effortlessly with their creations. 

Johnson's instinct for the right 
piece in the right place did not always 
produce instant results; for example, 
his client deliberated for several 
months before deciding to buy the 
prized Marion Dorn carpet that John- 
son chose for the living room. “Jed is 
so quiet, but he’s stubborn,” she says 
affectionately. Recalling a visit to the 
Marché aux Puces in Paris, she de- 
scribes Johnson “wading into this vi- 
sual mess, finding something, and 
saying, ‘We have to have this one.’ He 
does not make visual errors.” 

Colors are, for the most part, neu- 
tral—in the “parchmenty” family, as 
Johnson would say. The exceptions to 
the rule can be found in the library, 
where the rich brown of upholstery 
and drapery fabrics is accented by 
bright red, and in the bedroom, 
where celadon underscores the room's 
sense of unalloyed 1930s glamour. 
The Ruhlmann-inspired bed is uphol- 
stered in silk satin, while a silk-and- 
linen jacquard in a stylized rose 
pattern was specially woven for the 
bedcover, walls and draperies. Al- 
though it is a French document fabric, 
“it looks very much like something 
Ruhlmann could have designed,” 
Johnson says. 

Sumptuous as the apartment is, it is 
also, like all the interiors Johnson and 
Wanzenberg design, user-friendly. “It 
doesn’t shriek at you,” says their 
client. ‘And comfort hasn’t been sac- 
rificed for design.” 0 
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ART: SOUVENIR PAINTING 


VIEWS OF THE CITIES ON EUROPE’S GRAND TOUR 
continued from page 160 


Elsewhere in Italy, tourists steeped 
in the Latin classics from their earli- 
est days as schoolboys were inevita- 
bly intrigued by the remnants of the 
imperial era. Grand tourists bought 
view paintings by such artists as Pa- 
nini, Ghezzi, Vernet, van Lint, Joli 
and Ducros that show ruined classi- 
cal arches, obelisks, columns and 
temples alongside more contempo- 
rary sights. Some of these views are 
imaginary, fantastic capricci that man- 
age to encompass a variety of cele- 
brated monuments without regard 
for topographical accuracy. Gaspare 
Vanvitelli sometimes went to the ex- 
treme, combining in a single paint- 
ing the Bay of Naples, the Colosseum 
in Rome and the Temple of the Sibyl 
at Tivoli. Archaeological sites can 
also be seen in the backgrounds of 
canvases by Pompeo Batoni, the de 
rigueur portraitist of the day for visit- 
ing English gentlemen. 

Once a grand tourist's leisurely 
progress through Italy had been com- 
pleted, it was time to turn homeward. 
The hardiest travelers braved bad 
roads, bandits and pestilent inns to 


and central European art. One trav- 
eler’s evaluation of the “burlesque [of] 
Flemish painting” was typical: “Boors 
dancing, cattle, cocks and hens.... 
one can’t help pitying the dull pa- 
tience of the artist.” Tourists reserved 
their highest admiration only for 
Italian art, with many stopping to ex- 
amine the collection of Italian master- 
works at Dresden that the elector of 
Saxony had purchased from the duke 
of Modena. Similarly, most travelers 
limited their acquisitions of paintings 
to Italy, although some tourists did 
purchase views of northern Euro- 
pean cities by Canaletto’s nephew 
Bernardo Bellotto, an accomplished 
vedute painter in his own right. Bellot- 
to’s views of Dresden, Munich, Vien- 
na and Warsaw have much in com- 
mon stylistically with the works of his 
famous Venetian uncle but are char- 
acterized by deep shadows and a cool, 
gray light very different from that 
of the south. 

The age of the grand tour ended 
with the coming of the steam engine. 
By the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, railroad tracks had been laid 





The hardiest travelers braved bad roads 
and pestilent inns to return to England via 
Germany and the Low Countries. 





return to England via Germany and 
the Low Countries, with an occasion- 
al few detouring through eastern 
Europe. On the way tourists would 
make the rounds of the principalities 
of the Holy Roman Empire, selecting 
from the sixty or so small courts that 
ruled Germany. Fresh faces were wel- 
come in these small, insular states, 
and tourists were often received with 
great ceremony. The British diarist 
James Boswell was “absolutely elec- 
trified” by his reception, noting in his 
journal that “I live with princes, and a 
court is my home.” 

This warm welcome did not trans- 
late into an appreciation for northern 


across the Continent. Travel became 
swift and easy, a matter of hours and 
days, not months and years. The gen- 
try could suddenly visit Europe at 
will, and an elaborate, once-and-for- 
all journey became unnecessary. The 
tour’s legacy remains strong, howev- 
er, in the artistic inheritance it has left 
us. Remembrances of distant lands 
that helped inspire a new cosmopol- 
itanism in eighteenth-century En- 
gland, the paintings brought home 
by the grand tourists broaden our 
world too, opening doors to the tastes 
and the concerns of another time and 
providing us with vivid mementos of 
its splendors. 0) 
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Light Fantastic 


O n April 22 Sotheby’s is auc- 
tioning an unusually diverse 
collection of 54 Tiffany lamps 
purchased in the 1970s and 80s 
by Houston businessman John 
Mecom. The rare ca. 1900 Vir- 
ginia Creeper, estimated to fetch 
between $700,000 and $900,000, 
has a network of entangled 
branches creeping over opales- 
cent glass streaked with rose, 
pink, lemon yellow and crimson, 





On her lush 30-acre paradise in Bali 
(AD, Mar. 1994), designer Linda 
Garland has shown that hardy, 
fast-growing bamboo can be put to 
a plethora of uses in architecture, 
furniture, flooring and art. From 
June 19 to 22 she is opening her pri- 
vate Eden (above) to environmen- 
talists, designers, scientists and 
anyone interested in participat- 
ing in the IV World Bamboo 
Congress, a workshop and festival 
focusing on bamboo. “Bamboo is 
one of our five most important 
plants—it can reforest rain forests 
and it prevents erosion of the top- 
soil,” Garland says. “Chippendale 
and Hepplewhite were influenced 
by bamboo, and there were 150 
bamboo factories in London by the 
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Bamboo 
Grows in 
Bali 


late 19th century. Edison’s light- 
bulb filament was made of bam- 
boo.” By staging the congress and 
festival, Garland hopes to spark a 
renaissance in bamboo and its lim- 
itless possibilities—in medicine, 
gourmet cooking, art, architecture 
and furniture. There will be excur- 
sions to nearby bamboo craft pro- 
duction sites, an arts festival, an in- 
ternational architecture competi- 
tion—and, Garland hopes, plenty 
of networking between designers 
with prototype products and po- 
tential manufacturers. Environ- 
mental Bamboo Foundation, Box 
196, Ubud 80571, Bali, Indonesia; 
62-361-974027 r information 
about the event, ca!! Ted Guefen, 
310-652-3500. 
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while the Moorish lamp on a 
rare mosaic tile base (left), esti- 
mated at $150,000-$200,000, is 
thought to be a unique design 
created before the turn of the 
century for a client for whom 
Tiffany designed interiors. The 
auction estimate for the ca. 
1905 Peacock/Scarab lamp is 
$300,000-$500,000. Sotheby’s, 
1334 York Avenue, New York 
10021; 212-606-7000. 


Getting Lectured 

After giving his lecture/slide show on 
the history of furniture making to vari- 
ous private audiences in Europe and the U.S., David 
Linley is taking his show on the road to the Hotel Splen- 
dido in Portofino, Italy. On April 6 Linley presents “The 
Concept of Patronage: Craftsman Meets Client,” a two- 
part account of cabinetmaking from Elizabeth | to the 
present. First Linley gives a brief overview of the history 
of commissioned furniture, such as that of the impecca- 
bly carved Sea Dog table, which still sits in its original 
spot in Hardwick Hall. In the second half Linley explains 
the stages that pieces commissioned from his workshop 
go through and shows where some of the furniture (be- 
low) ends up—in Elton John’s bedroom, for instance. In 
conjunction with Linley’s lecture, his father, Lord Snow- 
don, is presenting a 45-year retrospective of his photog- 
raphy. Orient-Express Hotels, 800-237-1236. 
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UCASE LANA ema een 

her hug took my breath away.” 

| | OA ea ea (ed 
VA ACU aU oe 
Eyes as lwely as the diamond 
I nervously slipped on her finger. 
And now that we have come 
so far together, perhaps its time to 
Cd MLL AECL GL 
diamond as exceptional as our love. 





An exceptional diamond of two carats, or more, is so rare that fewer than one percent of women will ever own one. 
COR ag MM gare ee LR LAM ee UO i pl de brilliantly cut 2.17-carat 
aT aS OMEN CLL OM NLL LEM CLO aM ae AL) me i ede] Wn 2g 
diamond jeweler. 1-800-432-8819, 

A diamond is forever. 
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ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 
Inside the Design World 


The Greats Debate 
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TIM BEDDOW 


Classical differences: Jefferson vs. Soane 


Cottage Comforts 

The legendary “cottages” of New- 
port, Rhode Island, have long 
been open to the public. Now you 
can also take away the pieces you 
like—or at least some of them. 
The Preservation Society of New- 
port County, owner of the man- 
sions, has for the first time li- 
censed reproductions of some of 
the furniture, wallpaper, china, 
lamps, mirrors and carpets. Draw- 
ing on originals at The Breakers 
(see p. 134), designed by Richard Morris Hunt for Cornelius 
Vanderoilt Il; Marble House, designed by Hunt for William 
K. Vanderbilt; Rosecliff, designed by McKim, 
Mead & White for Theresa Fair Oelrichs; and 
The Elms, designed by Horace Trumbauer for 
Edward Julius Berwind, the society has repro- 
duced such delights as a Régence carved and 
gilded marble-topped table and a painted 
beechwood armchair (above) attributed to 
Chippendale. The problem, says curator Armin 
Allen, is scale, “for few of us, in the 20th cen- 
tury, have the vast amount of space that exists 
in Newport’s great mansions.” The Preserva- 
tion Society of Newport County, Box 510, 
Newport, RI 02840; 401-847-1000. 
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Mark Hampton admires Thomas Jefferson's interior design; 
Keith Irvine finds Sir John Soane’s work inspiring. On April 26 at 
6 PM. the two designers will discuss their predilections in an 
evening organized by the Sir John Soane’s Museum 
Foundation in New York. Entitled “The Significance of 
Thomas Jefferson and Sir John Soane as Decorators,” 
the debate, chaired by J. Carter Brown, will explore the 
ways in which the English architect and educator and 
the American statesman and accomplished amateur ar- 
chitect transformed the then-prevailing classical design 
vocabulary for their own personal needs. 

“Soane’s eye was remarkable,” says Irvine. “He ap- 
proached all his interiors as if every element, including furni- 
ture and decorative objects, were to be displayed in a museum 
setting.” Hampton notes that “Soane was more of a renegade, 
while Jefferson stuck more closely to classicism. Nevertheless, 
Jefferson brought the European classical sensibility to Virginia at 
a time when most colonial Americans were lagging behind.” 

The evening marks the last in a series of four events exploring 
the worlds of Jefferson and Soane that were organized by the 
New York-based Soane Foundation, established in 1991. The 
group, whose members and trustees include Brendan Gill, 
Philip Johnson and Michael Graves, recently raised funds to re- 
store the elegant Library/Breakfast Parlour with its starfish-pat- 
terned ceiling at 12 Lincoln's Inn Fields (AD, Jan. 1995). It was 
there that Soane and his family lived until he acquired the house 
next door and then added his museum and the famous Break- 
fast Room with its pendentive-domed ceiling. Tickets are $65. 
For information and reservations, call the Sir John Soane’s Muse- 
um Foundation at 212-289-9101. 


A Flowering Business 


L° Angeles florist David Jones used to sell antiques 
until his flower business grew too big for his premis- 
es on Sunset Plaza. So the antiques went into storage un- 
til several months ago, when Jones fulfilled his dream of 
having a shop large enough to accommodate his floral 
and landscaping business along 
with antiques. “The new shop has 
a little bit of everything I love— 
furniture, flowers and gardens,” 
says Jones, who bought a building 
for his varied businesses and 
makes his home on the third floor 
(AD, Mar. 1994). He displays a 
small collection of 18th- and 19th- 
century French country furniture 
(left), accessories and some paint- 
ings. There are dining tables and 
chairs, mirrors and lamps, most of 
them purchased in Europe by his 
partner, Jean-Francois Herbert. 
David Jones, 450 N. Robertson 
Blvd., West Hollywood, CA 90048; 
310-659-8006, 
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Pages 40-58: 
Eleanor Tulian Hancock Inc. 
202 Riverside Drive 
New York, New York 10025 
212/866-5267 


By appointment only 


Gallery 10, Inc. 

7045 Third Avenue 
Scottsdale, Arizona 85251 
602/994-0405 


Kania-Ferrin Gallery 
662 Canyon Road 

Santa Fe, New Mexico 87501 
505/982-8767 


Marcy Burns American Indian Arts 
PO. Box 181 

Glenside, Pennsylvania 19038 
215/576-1559 


Morning Star Gallery 
513 Canyon Road 

Santa Fe, New Mexico 87501 
505/982-8187 


Philip Garaway/The Native American 
Art Gallery 

215 Windward Avenue 

Venice, California 90291 

310/392-8465 


Pages 60-67: 
Frederick Fisher Architect 
2048 Broadway 
Santa Monica, California 90404 
310/828-3663 


Sherr & Wagner 

1820 Fourteenth Street 

Santa Monica, California 90404 
310/399-7680 


Pages 110-117: 
Mary Meehan Interiors, Inc. 
215 East Seventy-second Street 
New York, New York 10021 
212/772-6644 


Elisabeth DeBoeck Deans 
Going Green—Robinson, 
Randall, DeBoeck 

52 Frost Mill Road 

Mill Neck, New York 11765 
516/922-4051 


Stephen and Lucy Barth 
373 Broadway, D9 

New York, New York 10013 
718/499-2403 


Pages 118-125: 
Frank K. Pennino & Associates 
8654 Holloway Plaza Drive 
Los Angeles, California 90069 
310/657-8847 
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A listing of the designers, architects and 


galleries featured in this issue. 


Gus Duffy A.LA. 

11333 Moorpark Street 
Toluca Lake, California 91602 
818/509-0505 


Pages 126-133: 
Olson/Sundberg Architects 
108 First Avenue South 
Seattle, Washington 98104 
206/624-5670 


Douglas Hansen & Associates 
111 North Thirty-sixth Street 
Seattle, Washington 98103 
206/624-5670 


Pages 134-143: 
The Preservation Society of 
Newport County 
424 Bellevue Avenue 
Newport, Rhode Island 02840 
401/847-1000 


Pages 144-149: 

Beauvais Carpets 

201 East Fifty-seventh Street 
New York, New York 10022 
212/688-2265 


Doris Leslie Blau 

724 Fifth Avenue 

New York, New York 10019 
212/586-5511 


S. Franses Ltd. 

80 Jermyn Street, St. James’s 
London SW1, England 
44-71-976-1234 


E J. Hakimian, Inc. 

136 East Fifty-seventh Street 
New York, New York 10022 
212/371-6900 


Y & B Bolour 

595 Madison Avenue 

New York, New York 10022 
212/752-0222 


920 North La Cienega Boulevard 
Los Angeles, California 90069 
310/659-1888 


Pages 150-155: 
Howard S. Slatkin Inc. 
800 Fifth Avenue 
New York, New York 10021 
212/758-6870 


Pages 156-161: 
Colnaghi 
21 East Sixty-seventh Street 
New York, New York 10021 
212/772-2266 


Noortman Ltd. 

40-41 Old Bond Street 
London W1X 3AE England 
44-71-491-7284 


Rafael Valls Limited 

11 Duke Street, St. James's 
London SW1Y 6BN, England 
44-71-930-1144 


Richard Green 

33 New Bond Street 
London W1Y 9HD, England 
44-71-499-5553 


Walpole Gallery 

38 Dover Street 

London W1X 3RB, England 
44-71-487-3209 


Whitfield Fine Art Ltd. 
180 New Bond Street 
London W1Y 9PD, England 
44-71-499-3592 


Pages 162-169: 


Hana Iti Resort 

B.P 185 

Haapu, Huahine, French Polynesia 
689-688-505 


Amir Rabik 

Kadewatan, Ubud-Gianyar 
80032 Bali, Indonesia 
361-975-736 


Pages 178-183: 


Carleton Varney 

Daniel S. Parker 

Dorothy Draper & Company, Inc. 
60 East Fifty-sixth Street 

New York, New York 10022 
212/758-2810 


Pages 184-191: 


Bruce Goers 

Wayne Williamson 
Insight West 

45-125 Panorama Drive 

Palm Desert, California 92260 
619/568-9089 


Sam A. Cardella 

307 South Hauser Boulevard 
Los Angeles, California 90036 
213/939-1051 


Pages 192-200: 


Jed Johnson & Associates, Inc. : 
Alan Wanzenberg Architect : 
211 West Sixty-first Street f 
New York, New York 10023 

212/489-7840] 





SCOTTSDALE AZ 
Classic Home Center 
7865 E. Redfield Rd (602) 998-8883 


COSTA MESA cA 
Kifchen Spaces 
Stonemill Design Center (714) 545-0417 


LOS ANGELES cA 
Kitchen Studio L.A 
359 N. Robertson Blvd (310) 858-1008 


MONTEREY (Seaside) CA 
Kitchen Studio of Monterey Peninsula 
1096 Canyon del Rey (408) 899-3303 


SAN RAFAEL cA 
Lamperti Associates 
1241 Andersen Dr (415) 454-1623 


DENVER co 
Wm Ohs Showrooms Inc 

2900 East Sixth Ave (303) 321-3232 
STAMFORD cT 
Kitchens By Deane 

1267 East Main St (203) 327-7008 
NAPLES FL 
Elite Kitchens Inc. 

2194 Trade Center Way (813) 592-1333 
BOCA-CORAL GABLES FL 
Innovative Cabinetry 

6590 W. Rogers Cir. (407) 998-0308 
SARASOTA FL 
Cook's Custom Cabinetry 

1191 Palmer Wood Court (813) 366-6112 
STUART FL 


Innovative Cabinetry 
3351 S.E. Federal Hwy. (407) 283-7112 


VERO BEACH FL 
Fantasy Kitchens & Baths, Inc. 
943-20th. Place (407) 778-1530 


ATLANTA GA 
com — ; Design Galleria Fine Cabinetry 

—_= ae ‘ rae ‘ ae. ie : 351 Peachtree Hills Ave. (404) 261-0111 

: = tes HONOLULU HI 


Details International 
560 N. Nimitz Hwy. (808) 521-7424 


CHICAGO (Barrington) IL 
Insignia Kitchen & Bath Design Group 
1435 S. Barrington Rd. (708) 381-7950 


CHICAGO (Highland Park) IL 
Nu-Haus 

1665 Old Skokie Rd (708) 831-1330 
BOSTON (Wellesley) MA 
Wellesley Kitchens, Inc. 

398 Washington St. (617) 237-5973 
BIRMINGHAM MI 
Kitchen Studio 

355 S. Woodward Ave. (313) 645-0410 
ST. LOUIS (Des Peres) MO 
Cutter's Custom Kitchens 

12878 Manchester Rd. (314) 965-5700 
MORRISTOWN NJ 
Leonardis Kitchen Interiors 

35 Airport Rd. (201) 829-7112 
HUNTINGTON NY 
Euro Concepts, Ltd. 

1802 E. Jerico Turnpike (516) 493-0983 
NEW YORK - GREAT NECK NY 
Hastings Kitchen Studio 

230 Park Avenue S. (212) 674-9700 
404 Northern Blvd. (516) 482-1840 
MILLERTON NY 
Chase Designs Inc. 

10 Maple Avenue (518) 789-4245 
CLEVELAND (Bay Village) OH 
Heron Bay Limited, Inc. 

660 Dover Center Rd. (216) 899-0043 
PHILADELPHIA PA 
Joanne Hudson Associates 

2400 Market Street (215) 568-5501 
SEATTLE WA 
Kitchen & Bath Works Northwest 

420 Virginia St. (206) 443-2271 
MADISON wi 


Kitchens of Distinction 
6719 Seybold Rd. (608) 271-1313 


CANADA 


CALGARY AB 
Empire Kitchen Design 


SINCE 1967 5911 Third St. S.E. (403) 252-2458 


VANCOUVER BC 


ip Kitchen Space Inc. 
15 Chesterfield Place (604) 985-1171 
TORONTO ON 


Downsview Kitchens 
161 Eglinton Ave. E. (416) 481-5101 
INTERNATIONAL 


BEIRUT LEBANON 
Osimex Liban (01) 285918 


TOKYO JAPAN 
Mitsui - Tkbja (03) 3285-1111 
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LINCOLN-MERCURY DIVISION (&%at) ‘Available on models produced after Oct. 17, 1994, See dealer for availability, **( )ptional. ‘Always wear your safety belt. ''See dealer for details 





Performing Arts. 


The 280-Horsepower 
Lincoln Mark VIL 


Of all the places you could go to enjoy a great performance, 
none compare to the driver's seat of the Lincoln Mark VIII. 




























That’s where you'll experience, firsthand, the 
power and exhilaration of Mark VIII’s 32-valve, 280-horse- 
power, Four-Cam V-8 InTech™ System* designed to take 
you 100,000 miles before its first scheduled tune-up. And 
where you'll enjoy the benefits of its unique computer- 
managed suspension system that automatically lowers the 
car at 55 mph for better handling. 

But power isn’t all the Lincoln Mark VIII has to 
offer. Within the recesses of its plush interior lay all the 
amenities you could wish for in a luxury sports coupe. 
Including six-way power front seats, CD player,”* voice- 
activated phone™ and a sweeping interior that virtually 
wraps itself around you. 

There’s also standard dual air bags,’ four-wheel 
anti-lock brakes and the Lincoln Commitment a compre- 
hensive owner benefits package including 24-hour Roadside 
Service Assistance and a complimentary service loaner." 
For further information about Lincoln Mark VIII, call 
1 800 446-8888. And put yourself in the center of an 


incomparable performance. 
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What A Luxury Car Should Be 





























“When vou love what vou’re doing as much as 
© y 9 ° y 99 
I do, it doesn't feel like Work.” riicis ooninsc 


Wherever he travels, Placido Domingo conductor is like a Roman charioteer,” 


carries a series of green bound books he says. “He has a hundred horses 

into which he writes his engagements up _ on stage and a hundred horses in the 

to three years in advance. Such are the pit. And he has to control them all.” 

demands the opera world makes on one Throughout his career, Domingo 

of its most sought-after performers. has held himself to the highest stan- 
His ability to thrill an audience is dards of performance. It’s the same 

such that a legendary curtain call in measure he uses when selecting a 

Vienna lasted over an hour. ‘‘It would timepiece. “My Rolex is perfect for 

have been easier,’ Placido said, ‘‘to sing me,” he states. “You could say 

the opera all over again.”’ it’s one of my favorite TT. 
Domingo has committed nearly instruments.” W 

a hundred operatic roles to memory. He 

believes this. daunting repertoire is ibe ee> ROLEX 


essary to attract the widest possible 
audience because his ambition is to 
help more people, all over the world, 
enjoy the music he loves. 
More than a singer, 
Domingo is also a respected 
conductor. “The operatic 












Rolex Oyster Perpetual GMT- Master II Date Chronometer in 18kt gold with matching Jubilee bracelet 
Write for brochure. Rolex Watch U.S.A., Inc., Dept. 561, Rolex Building, 665 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022-5383 
Rolex, W, Oyster Perpetual, GMT- Master II and Jubilee are trademarks 
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; eS Turquoise skic 

oak as it ROM HENREDON Ma Wisciched gustan DATE DUE 
mountains. Sudden 
displays, followed a » crystal 
the clank.of iron. -.thelcreak ofledther. .-. the fee 
wood. An atmosphere. . .a history. . .an unhurried, casual 
way of life; captured now by Henredon in Enchantment, an 
exciting new contemporary collection that draws upon the 


architecture... the artifacts of native America. Extraordinary 


<=>‘ 


furniture for living room, dining room and bedroom. A 
variety of wonderfully imaginative designs in a pqlette of 

hand-padded finishes. . . touched with leather, metal, faux es 
granite. A look, a style that draws upon nature’s forms 


natural materials and the consummate craftsmansk’ + ———— 
expect from Henredon. Enchantment; come share». 
vision. For the catalog, send $7.00 to Henredo» 

Morganton, NC 28655. To order by MasterCar 


or for the dealer nearest you, 


call 1-800-444-3682. 





HENREDON 





COVER: Fieldstone columns and 


red-oak beams frame a pergola 
terrace designed; by architect 
Richard Williams of Williams & 
Dynerman. Interior design by José 
Solis Betancourt. Landscape archi- 
tecture by Richard C. Burck of 
Burck Ryan Associates. Photogra- 
phy by Ron Blunt. See page 192. 
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Belgium’s De Groote Mot 

A Seventeenth-Century Castle Rediscovers Its Roots 
Interior Design by Axel Vervoordt 

Landscape Architecture by Jacques Wirtz 

Text by Michael Peppiatt/Photography by Kees Hageman 
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The Resurrection of Stone House 

A Designer Revives a Montauk, Long Island, House 
Ravaged by Fire 

Interior Design by Anthony Ingrao 

Text by David Feld/Photography by Durston Saylor 
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Masterpiece Theaters in New York 

Graceful Settings for Art in Manhattan and Bedford 
Architecture (Manhattan) by Peter Coan 

Interior Design (Bedford) by Nina Campbell 
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Granot Loma in Michigan 
A Classic American Retreat on the Shores of Lake Superior 
Interior Design by Richar 

Text by Ann E. Berman/Photography by Tony Soluri 


Bold Illusion for California 

Unexpected Ideas Transform a San Jose Tract House 
Interior Design by Ron Mann 

Text by Verlyn Klinkenborg/Photography by John Vaughan 


Al Held’s Italian Days 


Abstract Pleasures of the Artist's Umbrian Farmhouse 
Architecture by Domenico Minchilli 

Text by Christopher Petkanas/Photography by Robert Emmett Bright 
and Alessandro De Crignis 

A Neoclassical Pool Complex 

Balancing Nature and Design in the Virginia Countryside 
Architecture by Williams & Dynerman 

Interior Design by José Solis Betancourt 

Landscape Architecture by Richard C. Burck of 
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Text by Pilar Viladas/Photography by Ron Blunt 
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SAN FRANCISCO, PALM BEACH, BAL HARBOUR, HONOLULU, ASPEN, WASHINGTON, D.C. 








INTRODUCING THE ACURA TL SERIES. 
DESIGNED FOR THOSE WHOSE 
APPETITE FOR LUXURY HASN'T DIMINISHED 
THEIR APPETITE FOR EXCITEMENT. 


q~ 
ep HE RICH INTERIOR of the new Acura 
is spacious, yet invitingly intimate. It offers 4 
uncluttered simplicity that is timeless in iff 
elegance, while placing luxury convenieneé 


within easy reach. Including ‘an eight-speake} 








stereo with an in-dash CD player and & 


Automatic Climate Control System, all 
which come as standard equipment. 


Turn the key and it’ obvious this is¢ 


omobile with more than just sumptuous 
enities. Beneath its luxury lies a vibrant 
werplant, a four-wheel double-wishbone 
pension, and an engineering philosophy 


nted decidedly toward owning the road. 





The new Acura TL is a touring luxury 


lan that does more than reward a sophisti- 
ed sense of taste. It also proves you havent 


tten boring along the way. 








SOME THINGS ARE WORTH THE PRICE. 
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CRYSTAL, THE CENTERPIECE OF STYLE 








SWAROVSKI SELECTION IS A LINE OF DECORATIVE OBJECTS OF RARE DISTINCTION, 
CREATED BY CONTEMPORARY DESIGNERS AND EXQUISITELY CUT BY SWAROVSKI 
TO BRING ALIVE THE MAGICAL CHARACTER OF CRYSTAL FOR TODAY'S INTERIORS. 





Petit Vase, 1992. Design Joél Desgrippes 


MACY'S - BULLOCKS - DAYTON’'S - HUDSON'S + MARSHALL FIELD'S . WARO y SKI 


FOR FREE CATALOG AND ADDITIONAL INFORMATION PLEASE CALL: 


SWAROVSKI AMERICA LTD. (800)426-3088 ) e | (4 6 f [ @) AI 
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ur New 

American 
Originals are made 
under the watchful eye 
and the steady hand of 
perfectionists. 


We proudly fashion, 
_ in limited quanti- 
ties, unique fur- 
nishings of the 
highest quality. 


To those who 
appreciate the 
best, to those who can accept no 
less, we offer the opportunity to 
invest in 







excellence 
which will 
endure. 





The Railroad Baron’s Bed®* 


M. CRAIG & COMPANY 


CABINETMAKERS 
A 


91] LADY STREET * COLUMBIA, S C 29201 
803-254-5994 


Available through your interior designer or architect. 
ATLANTA * CHICAGO * COLUMBIA « DALLAS 
DANIA’* DENVER * LOS ANGELES 
NEW YORK « SAN FRANCISCO 
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Are you ready for the self-tan that 
dries faster than you can decide what 
to wear?...a cool. clear gel that 
absorbs in three minutes? ...a light. 
fresh formula with plant extracts 
that keeps skin soft, supple and 
glowing? Then you re ready for 
the new Fast Dry Self-Tanning 
Gel from Lancéme. Paris. 


Or maybe you prefer the con- 
venience of a spray application. 
Lancéme’s Fast-Action Self- 
Tanning Spray is non-streaking, 
non-greasy and dries in less 

than five minutes. 


Whichever you choose, you Il 
experience a tan that’s rich, even 
and long-lasting. The kind you 
used to spend days out in the sun 
for. Why not stop by the Lan- 
come counter to see which one is 


ready to meet your needs? 
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ee crystal column with accents 
of sterling silverplate, No. 442/13, or 
polished brass, No. 431/13. 36” tall. 





For your new 112 page color catalog, 
and nearest dealer, please send 
$10.00 to Speer Collectibles, 
Dept. ADS, 5315 S. Cobb Dr., 
Atlanta, GA, 30080. (800) 241-7515 
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LETTERS FROM READERS 





The editors invite your comments, suggestions and criticisms. 
Address: Letters, Architectural Digest, 
6300 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90048. 


In “Glyndebourne Forever” (January 
1995), Sir George Christie, referring to 
the opera house he commissioned, is 
quoted as saying: “I was lucky to be 
fund-raising in a bear market and 
building in a bull market. We got a 
thirty-four-million-pound theater at a 
bargain price.” Not to be pedantic, 
but doesn’t he have it backwards? 
Wouldn't it, in other words, be better 
to raise funds during a bull market— 
that is, a market that is doing well, 
and thus increasing the funds on 
which contributors might draw—and 
building during a bear one—that is, a 
poor market, in which weak demand 
has lowered the cost of labor and ma- 
terials? It was a wonderful article 
nonetheless, and Sir George’s error (if 
indeed it was an error) did not in the 
least ruin it for me. 
Robert Sweet 
Atlanta, Georgia 


I was delighted to see the article “A 
Dorset Millhouse” in your January is- 
sue. I have admired John Stefanidis’s 
unpretentious yet sophisticated style 
for years now. It would be fascinating 
to see his Dorset home in a future edi- 
tion of your magazine. 
Teri Bickers 
Danville, California 


I am writing to tell you how happy I 

was with the article on John Ruskin’s 

Brantwood, which appeared in the 

January issue of Architectural Digest. It 

will be of great interest to Ruskin en- 

thusiasts everywhere and will, we 
hope, bring us a few more visitors. 

Bruce-Hanson, Manager 

Brantwood 

Coniston, Cumbria, England 


Josephine Hart's residence (“Josephine 
Hart in Sussex,” January) is as dra- 
matic as her novels. From the fo- 
liage-filled great hall to the drawing 
room's vacant ease}, Old Hall exudes 
depth and mystery. [hank you for the 


glimpse into Ms. Hart's theatrical sur- 

roundings. I can hardly wait to see 
her next novel—and her next house! 

Sophia Bennett 

London, England 


My husband and J are avid readers of 

Architectural Digest; however, we feel 

far away from where it is happening. 

Would it be possible to include more 
design and architecture in Africa? 

Winsome M. Fourie 

Hermanus, South Africa 


I would like to thank you for creating 
such a positive, personal experience. I 
am inspired by the stunning images 
and riveting articles in your maga- 
zine. At eighteen, I realize it is easy for 
most of my peers (and other genera- 
tions) to forget that buildings are as 
much a form of expression as oil on 
canvas. Thank you for such a tangible 
reminder of this point. 
Jim Nielsen 
Victoria, British Columbia 
Canada 


I have now received your magazine 
for one year and am renewing my 
subscription because of your captivat- 
ing articles. The photography is su- 
perb, and I always learn something 
interesting about people, interiors, art 
or history. I especially enjoyed the 
past year’s stories about our local trea- 
sures in Bucks County. I never knew 
about the Bucks County Impression- 
ists and other artists right in our back- 
yard. Hats off to your talented staff. 
Teresa Winslow 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


One of my objectives for 1995 was to 
subscribe to Architectural Digest. Buy- 
ing my first home is also one of my 
goals. I’m really excited about furnish- 
ing it with a new look, and your mag- 
azine has a lot of helpful ideas. 
Judy Pfeiffer 
Las Vegas, Nevada 
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DoES YOUR AIR BAG 
COME WITH A CAR? 
Lately it seems you can't open a magazine without running into an air bag ad. Not to burst 


anyone's bubble, but the fact is, an air bag is only as good as the car it’s attached to. { It’s 


less effective if, in a severe head-on accident, the steering column becomes so deformed 
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that the driver “misses” the bag, or hits it only glancingly. So all Mercedes-Benz cars have 
a rigid crossmember made of a special, high-strength steel alloy designed to help hold the 
steering column, and the air bag, in proper alignment. {| An air bag won't protect you as 
OMIM tele Tem ict elem UO lar M el) em ALB MOE em ele BM er me Se Reuse mele 
tight. So Mercedes-Benz cars have Emergency Tensioning Retractors which automatically 
remove slack from the front seat belts in certain frontal impacts. {1 And finally, if your air 
bag deploys when you hit a wooden fence, it can’t protect you when you hit the brick build- 
ing behind it. So every Mercedes-Benz has sensors that take such eventualities into 


account. They will deploy only the seat belt tensioners when only they are needed (provid- 
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Mercedes-Benz 
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you if the underlying 
structure of the car 

is not designed to 
absorb some of the 
energy of an impact. 
Mercedes-Benz patent- 
ed the energy-absorb- 
ing car body in 1951, 
and has been perfect- 
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PEOPLE ARE Sie eas ele 


The American country house comes in a 
wonderful variety of shapes and sizes, and 
next month’s special issue offers a brilliant 
selection. On Martha's Vineyard, architect 
Margaret McCurry devised a delightful 
variation on the Shingle Style. In Mary- 
land, Sally Quinn and Ben Bradlee restored a historic 
house to its eighteenth-century splendor. In Santa Fe, 
Nathaniel Otis Owings and Page Allen balance Ameri- 
can Indian art and modern pieces in their traditional 
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adobe. In New York State, curator Gary Tin- 
terow rescued an early American house 
(George Washington slept there!). In Aspen, 
Marjorie Shushan created that rare thing, 
a cliché-free western retreat, and on Nan- 
tucket, Cullman & Kravis invested a film- 
maker's house with perfect summer interiors. We also 
follow Timothy Macdonald to the design sources he’s 
discovered in Utah and visit a rare untouched room by 
the legendary Thomas Molesworth in Wyoming. 
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Belgium’s De Groote Mot 

In Belgium, the late Renaissance is see- 
ing new life in the residence of old- 
master art dealer Robert Noortman 
and his wife, Angelique. Set in a small 
valley near the Dutch border is a mid- 
seventeenth-century castle, De Groote 
Mot (“The Great Moat”), which takes 
its name from the adjacent moat. Vine- 
yards and orchards surround the cas- 
tle, as do Renaissance-inspired gardens 
by Belgian landscape designer Jacques 
Wirtz, who is redesigning part of the 
Tuileries in Paris. Belgian antiques 
dealer Axel Vervoordt oversaw the cas- 
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Robert and tle’s restoration, pulling together the 
Angelique couple's collection of old-master paint- 
Noortman 


ings and drawings and objets diart. 
“The most important thing I learned 
while we were working on the house was the value of 
winding down and seeing all my business activities in per- 
spective,” says Robert Noortman. “To do that amid these 
surroundings has changed my life.” See page 102. 


The Resurrection of Stone House 

“I like to think that the style of the 
house is secretly sophisticated,” says 
Anthony Ingrao of his Montauk, Long 
Island, residence. Ingrao bought Stone 
House in 1987, renovated it and then 
lost everything in a fire in. 1991. “There 
were pieces that I had liked in certain 
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Anthony Ingrao 
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places, so I just duplicated them,” he explains. Ingrao, who 
says he no longer devotes much time to his antiques busi- 
ness, has turned his attention to architecture and interiors. 
“I’m doing projects on the East Coast as well as a ten-thou- 
sand-square-foot apartment in Monaco, one in Paris and a 
bank in Moscow. The French projects allow me to work 
with some of the new French designers who are exploring 
the art et style vernacular using metals, bronze, iron and 
glass. The only problems working in Russia are the delays 
and communication problems. So I’m having all the furni- 
ture made in the States and shipped over.” See page 114. 


Architecture: Shoei Yoh 

Having an architect father who is 
known for his experimental designs 
can be a mixed blessing. “They always 
wished we had a house like the ones 
their friends had,” says Japanese archi- 
tect Shoei Yoh, recalling his children’s 
feelings about a residence he built in 
the 1970s for his family. “I tried con- 
vincing them that they were lucky our roof wasn’t pitched 
but flat, so that they could play on it—or that because our 
house was clad in glass instead of wood or stucco, we could 
see more snowflakes falling.” But Yoh laughingly admits 
that he may have given his daughter and two sons an im- 
precise view of the world. “I had used a twelve-millimeter 
shock-resistant glass for the exterior walls. There were no 
metal fittings from the floor to the ceiling, nothing to indi- 
cate boundaries. When my youngest son went to school 
and broke a window with a baseball, it was a shock to him. 
He had been accustomed to treating our house like a 
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is what touches our heart. A certain gesture. 
The play of light. The sound of gold. The very moment itself. 


| Blue is the color of dreams. 





“Etoile” designs in eighteen karat gold with 
diamonds set in platinum: Bangle, $ 2,350. 
Ear-clips, $1,200. Ring, $1,000. 


TIFFANY & CO. 
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continued from page 16 


squash court and had no idea that glass could be fragile.” 
The Yoh children are all now adults, and “in recent years 
they've told me that they are quite proud of the environ- 
ment we gave them,” Yoh says. “They realize that there’s al- 
ways time to be like everyone else.” See page 124. 


Masterpiece Theaters in New York 

“I learned very early that I have no tal- 
ent,” says an art collector who owns a 
Manhattan apartment that architect 
Peter Coan helped him design and a 
Bedford country house he did with the 
assistance of interior designer Nina 
Campbell. “My mind is cluttered with 
so much information that it would 
make any kind of fresh statement impossible. And I really 
can’t be satisfied with anything less than greatness. When 
you're a collector, you aren’t aware that this is a substitute 
for anything else. In my case the collecting passion chan- 
neled itself into art and antiques. I think it’s nuts to spend 
half a million dollars on a baseball card or a postage stamp! 
I respond to beauty; a baseball card is ugly.” See page 130. 
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Nina Campbell 


Granot Loma in Michigan 

“The site reminded me of The Shining 
when I first saw it. It was winter and 
the place is so remote,” says Chicago- 
based designer Richar, who helped 
Tom Baldwin refurbish Granot Loma, 
a fifty-room log lodge on Lake Superi- 
or near Marquette, Michigan. For the 
interiors of the residence, which was 
built in 1919, Richar chose large fur- 
nishings “to carry the scale of the 
spaces,” he says. “When you sit in the 
sofas, your feet don’t touch the floor. 
You feel like a little doll.” But before 
any new pieces could go in, a massive 
restoration effort took place; one-third 
of the logs had rotted away over the 
years. “Replacing the damaged logs only took six months 
once it got started,” says Baldwin. “But it was initially very 
intimidating. There are lots of new log house builders, but 
few people restore old log houses. It’s a lost art.” Now, he 
says, “you can’t tell the difference between the old and 
new. It’s pretty amazing what a person can do with a chain 
saw.” Once the renovation was completed, Granot Loma 
was designated a National Historic Landmark, and Bald- 
win has moved on to the rescue of other historic structures. 
He's doing research to restore Chicago’s terra-cotta master- 
piece of 1894, the Reliance Building. And he put together a 
consortium to purchase the Rookery Building of 1887, an 
important Burnham and Root design that was once re- 
stored by Frank Lloyd Wright. See page 148. 
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Bold Illusions for California 
Redesigning tract houses isn’t exactly 
the sort of thing Ron Mann is known 
for, but when San Jose restaurateur 
and chef William Tran asked him to 
rework his 1970s residence, Mann 
agreed. “When Tran came to me initial- 
ly, I turned him down,” Mann recalls. 
“But later I went to see the house with 
my wife, Louise. Afterward I told her, 
‘I'm going to see what I can do with this.’ ” Early on, de- 
signer and client resolved that there would be no renova- 
tion. “We agreed to do it all cosmetically,” says Mann. The 
rooms are now filled with the designer’s furniture and 
sculptures, Louise La Palme Mann's patterned fabrics and 
Han Dynasty pieces that Mann found in Asia. “People are 
shocked when they walk inside, especially on a street 
where all the houses look alike,” he adds with a laugh. 
“You have to know exactly where you live or you won't get 
home.” See page 156. 
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Out of Africa 

“I always dreamed about going some- 
where wild and hot, with big animals 
and different people,” says Kuki Gall- 
mann, who was born and raised in 
the Veneto in Italy and moved to Kenya 
in 1972. She has now established a 
wildlife preserve on her one-hundred- 
thousand-acre ranch and created the 
Gallmann Memorial Foundation, which is dedicated to 
protecting African wildlife. In addition, she designed and 
built the Mukutan Retreat, four thatch-roofed rondavels 
for travelers atop a cliff edge of the Mukutan Gorge. Mod- 
eled after the “Nest”—her private hideaway on the proper- 
ty—the huts are “completely open,” she says. “Part of the 
experience here is mysterious. You can’t be exposed to the 
magic if you're protected in a minibus or a hotel where you 
can close a window, so there’s no glass.” During her excur- 
sions to the Nest, Gallmann says, “I bring only fruit and 
water, paper and pens.” (She wrote much of her autobiog- 
raphy, I Dreamed of Africa, there.) And although guests at 
the retreat dine on Italian pastas and grilled fish, Gallmann 
says, “I do tell them, ‘Take off your watches, don’t listen to 
the radio, and forget about the world.’ ” See page 168. 


Kuki Gallmann 


Al Held’s Italian Days 

“The problem with Abstract Expres- 
sionism was that all its spontaneity be- 
gan to look like style,” said Al Held in 
1986, when he discussed his decision to 
“put structure into my Abstract Expres- 
sionism. I wanted to combine elements 
of Pollock and Mondrian on the same 
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Imagine a window blind 
that seems to float in air, with no 
visible means of support. So soft 
and sheer that you can enjoy a 
sunlit scene through it, without 
glare or fading. 

Still with us? Then you're 
beginning to imagine Silhouette 
window shadings. 

But pictures do the job 
better than words. Pictures can 
give you an idea of the sleek 
simplicity of Silhouette. Its 
appropriateness to any style of 
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Soft, 
sheer fabric, 


| front and back 
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Even the 
"slats" are soft 


interior. And the way it controls 
any shading of light. 

But not even the best 
photograph can show you its full 
range of colors. Or demonstrate 
its luxurious, silken feel. Or the 


way its special finish repels dust 
and soil. 

And don't let the delicate 
beauty of Silhouette fool you. It's 
one that will stand the test of time. 
That's why we back it up with a 
Lifetime Guarantee.* 

To get an even better feel for 
Silhouette, call “SILHOUETTE 
ANSWERS" at 1-800-22-STYLE 


(M-F, 8AM - 8PM EST) and ask for 
a free brochure to read and a real 


sample to examine. In Canada, 


call 1-800-265-1363. 
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Silhouette window shadings. 
Beyond shades. Beyond Binds 


Beyond description. 


Hunter Douglas: your source for Silhouette® 
shadings, Duette® and Applause” honeycomb 
shades, pleated shades, Lightlines Designer 
Series; horizontal and vertical blinds 

and coordinated fabrics 
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4851 S.Alameda St. 
Los Angeles,CA 90058 


Tel: (213) 687-4000 . 
‘Sieh Ae Peeing canvas” (see Architectural Digest, May 1986). These days, 


the artist is holed up part of the year in Todi, Italy, where 
he bought a simple farmhouse in 1988 and has continued 
his examination of geometric shapes—in acrylic paintings 
as well as in the series of watercolors that hangs through- 
out the house. “It works as an evolution,” says Held, who 
has a new show March 23 through April 22 at the André 
Emmerich Gallery in New York. “I go to Italy and do the 
watercolors. Out of twenty I'll take the two or three that in- 
terest me tremendously and use the theme to build on for 
my paintings. My paintings have been greatly influenced 
by the watercolors I do in Italy.” See page 178. 


















Before and After: 
Building on Tradition 
“We had already designed the clients’ 
Manhattan apartment, which we did 
in a serious French style,” says William 
Diamond, who, along with his associ- 
ate, Anthony Baratta, was asked to 
William Diamond renovate the couple’s 1920s country 
Anthony Baratta residence in Scarsdale, New York. “In 
the house the atmosphere is lighter, 
more relaxed, more English.” “Unfortunately, it had been 
horribly contemporized since the fifties onward,” says 
Baratta. “Everything had been stripped out over the years.” 
‘Architecture is like a found object,” says Diamond. “You 
work with what you come upon. After we finished, the re- 
constructed rooms and added details looked as if they'd 
been there from the twenties. That’s when we knew the 
project had been a success.” See page 184. 
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A Neoclassical Pool Complex 

“It certainly has historic gestures,” says 
landscape architect Richard C. Burck of 
the Virginia pool complex he worked 
on with architect Richard Williams and 
interior designer José Solis Betancourt. 
“But what made the project fun was 
knitting it into the regional and cir- 
cumstantial elements of the site—ac- 
knowledging the farm road, the 
mountains, the hills and the variety of 
views.” Williams explains that as they 
looked at the site, it became “more than 



































a place to swim or watch tennis; it’s 
; : eae — xxible: a soli slace to si ink 
1. Herter Bros. cabinet w/ pietra dura inlaid stone motif. 32”Lx16”"Wx72”"H : aoa : a solitary Plame 20 al Ste an 
a Oe meer ce res mirrored console 54” Wx22”D Richard Williams and write a letter as well as a place for 
. Rosewood Steinway Concert Piano 9’ Seater : : 
4. 4 pc highly carved Louis XV walnut suite. King size bed w/ 9° armoire José Solis Betancourt people to come to dinner on a winter 
: . ; Phas © eet S\ 
5. Victorian Turkish Platform Rockers - tufted black leather, pair available evening.” Regarding the collaboration, 
6. American Ren. Revival walnut & burl pier mirror with marble pedestal. sia i , ; 
1 Bate Wooton counting house desk c.1882. Walnut and bur! 6°3L Williams says, “It wasn’t a clash of turf at all—in fact, it was 
. Rare Wooton “Lawyer’s Own” extra grade rotary patent desk. 7!"Lx32”W ite > ite > of > st pleasurable aspects 
9, Monumental Herter Bros. Aesthetic Miva inlaid bookcase, 147°Lxli5"1 quite the opposite. One of the most f le asural le asf ects 
na eet Art ca dime set by Majorelle with bronze ormolu. was working with designers of such high caliber.” Adds 
. Solid bronze light fixture for interior or exterior use. 5’ tall - pair available sO 4s u : eis led . 
Ga eae laud cattct nolid Blndk natie Georgians Tarte ee osé Solis Betancourt, ‘As with any relationship, the chem- 
13. Louis XV - 5 light chandelier w/ green & gold fabric shade. 45°Lx41"T istry has to be there.” See page 192.0 
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FINE CRAFTSMANSHIP, SUPERIOR QUALITY, AND INVENTIVE DESIGN 
NEVER GO OUT OF STYLE. FOR OVER 91 YEARS, OUR SKILLED ARTISTS AND 
GLASSMAKERS HAVE BEEN CREATING EXCEPTIONAL OBJECTS FOR THE HOME 

AND OFFICE. TODAY, OUR WIDE COLLECTION OF VASES, BOWLS, AND 

ORNAMENTALS CALLS UPON THE RICHNESS OF THE PAST, 
WHILE CELEBRATING THE AMERICAN SPIRIT OF EXCELLENCE. 





Nort SIMPLY A TRADEMARK, THE STEUBEN SIGNATURE ON AN OBJECT 
IS ALSO THE MARK OF EXCELLENCE. 
THE MARCO ZANINI COLLECTION FOR STEUBEN. 


STEUBEN 


Fitth Avenue at 56th Street, NY * Stamford Town Center, Stamford, CT * The Americana at Manhasset, Manhasset, NY * Corning Glass Center, 
Corning, NY * 107 South Mill Street, Aspen, CO (Operated by Houston & Mook) * The Greenbrier, White Sulphur Springs, WV 


Also available at select fine retailers and specialty stores. Please call 800 424-4240 for information or a catalog ($8). 


© 1995 Corning Incorporated 














CONCORD ON... 


STYLE 


Dance is the only art in which we, our- 
selves, are the ‘essence’ of which it is 
made. 
Personal expression is the foundation of 
all dancing. In truth, dance is the style of self. 
The fluidity, beauty and grace that seem 
the birthright of the ballerina belie the never- 
ending struggle to master the body. 


Concord Les Palais.” 
A watch hand-sculpted 
in 14K gold, with 
diamond bezel and 
mother of pearl dial. 


Style is an act of courage. The miracle of 
bones and muscles that bring to life an emo- 
tion. Pauses en pointe that suspend time. 

It is style that thrills. That speaks to the 
heart of the viewer. 

And draws a gasp of awe. 

Style transcends precision and beauty. In 
a watch as in dance. 
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Watchmakers Since 1908 
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Gold Collection. The fi 
and bracelets are sculpte: 
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SWISS WATCH, 
JEWELERS & OPTICAL 


Alhambra, CA 818-576-8926 
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from the Royal 
tegrated cases 
‘K or 18K 
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movement and signature diamond crown. Many 
are exquisitely enhanced by diamonds, with dials 
fashioned of genuine onyx and mother of pearl. 
Each is water-resistant, and comes with a 3-year 
limited warranty. Invitingly priced. 
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used electronic mail, voice mail, 
fax and phone, all before his 


second cup of coffee this morning. 


This message called for 


a more personal touch. 








There’s no substitute for a message composed in your own hand. The words seem more meaningful. They can be savored. They can be 


saved. And nothing does them greater justice than Crane writing papers, in whatever style and color best suits you. Since 1801, we've | 





made them from 100% cotton, never from wood pulp. After all, even in this day and age, some words are better left unprocessed. 


ye 


‘See Crane papers at authorized Crane stationers. Call 1-800-472-7263, or visit Crane & Co., Papermakers, Prudential Center, Boston. 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


JOHN BERENDT is the author of Midnight in the 
Garden of Good and Evil. Anew paperback edi- 
tion of the book will be published by Vintage 
in July. 


ANN E. BERMAN is a freelance writer who spe- 
cializes in the arts. 


SUSAN CHEEVER, an Architectural Digest con- 
tributing writer, is the author of Home Before 
Dark, a biography of her father, John Cheever, 
and Treetops: A Family Memoir. Her most re- 
cent book, A Woman's Life, was published last 
June by William Morrow. 


Davip FELD is a Dallas-based journalist. 


PHILIP JOHNSON, a Pritzker Prize— and AIA 
Gold Medal award-winning architect, 
cowrote, with Henry-Russell Hitchcock, The 
International Style: Architecture Since 1922, 
which first appeared in 1932. He has written 
the foreword for a new edition of the book, to 
be published by Norton in June. 


VERLYN KLINKENBORG is an assistant professor 
of English at Harvard and the author of Mak- 
ing Hay and The Last Fine Time. He is working 
on Becoming a Hand, a book about a western 
horse trainer. 


Caro Lutry, a New York journalist, writes 
frequently about art and architecture in Asia. 


Dana Micucct is a freelance writer who lives 
in New York. 


MICHAEL Peppiatt, who lives in Paris and Lon- 
don, is the editor of Art International. His 
:phy of Francis Bacon will be published 
by Farrar, Straus & Giroux. 


BROOKS PETERS writes 
design and the arts. 


ently about travel, 


CHRISTOPHER PETKANAS, who divides his time 
between Paris and Provence, is the author of 
At Home in France. He is writing an illustrated 
history of Parish-Hadley to be published by 
Little, Brown this year. 


KATHLEEN QUIGLEY is a freelance writer who 
has explored the Kenya highlands. 


ROBERT ROSENBLUM is a professor of fine arts at 
New York University and the author of Mod- 
ern Painting in the Northern Romantic Tradition 
and Paintings in the Musée d’Orsay, among oth- 
er books. He wrote the introduction to The Jeff 
Koons Handbook, published by the Anthony 
d’Offay Gallery in London. 


JEFFREY SIMPSON is an Architectural Digest con- 
tributing editor and the author of The Way Life 
Was, The American Family and The Hudson 
River 1850-1918. 


SUZANNE STEPHENS, an Architectural Digest con- 
tributing writer, is on the board of directors of 
the Architectural League of New York and the 
Sir John Soane’s Museum Foundation. 


WILLIAM TREVOR lives in Devon, England, and 
is the author of eleven novels, including The 
Children of Dynmouth and Fools of Fortune, both 
winners of the Whitbread Award. His eight 
volumes of short stories were brought togeth- 
er in William Trevor: The Collected Stories in 
1992. He received the Whitbread and Daily 
Express awards for his most recent book, 
Felicia’s Journey, which was published by 
Viking in January. 


PiLar ViLapAs is an Architectural Digest con- 
tributing writer who lives in San Francisco. 


NICHOLAS VON HorrMan, an Architectural Di- 
gest contributing writer, is a journalist whose 
work has appeared in The New Republic, The 
New York Review of Books and The New Yorker. 
He is the author of many books, including 
Make-Believe Presidents, Citizen Cohn and Capi- 
talist Fools. 
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. Frauenkirche 


Dresden, Germany 


IN DRESDEN, FREEDOM RISES FROM THE RUBBLE. Germany’s greatest church, the Frauenkirche 
was destroyed during Allied bombing in 1945. Where Bach and Wagner once performed, there now)! 
lies only broken rock. But recently, stonemason Franz Huber and a team of other artisans and architect#}% 
began to painstakingly resurrect the city’s symbol of harmony. Once IBM reconstructed the Baroquey 





dmark in 3-D cyberspace, the team could begin to rebuild the ruins. Guiding them is an IBM 
5/6000™ running CATIA™ a computer-aided design tool. By 2006, the church will reach to the 
avens once more, thanks to 18th-century craftsmanship and a powerful 21st-century tool. 


at can IBM help you build? Call 1 800 IBM-3333, ext. G102, and find out. 
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PHILIP JOHNSON ON THE INTERNATIONAL Sa 


THE ARCHITECT’S NEW FOREWORD TO A LANDMARK TREATISE 












In 1930 Philip Johnson, on a post- 
! graduate sojourn in Europe with 
Museum of Modern Art founding 
director Alfred Barr and ar- 
chitectural historian Henry- 
Russell Hitchcock, discovered 
that a revolutionary style— 
| characterized by such features 
as unrelieved cubic forms, 

asymmetrical compositions and 
insistent white planes—had 
emerged during the 1920s 
| among a diverse group of ar- 
chitects. The three brought 





| back plans and photographs, 
with which they created a 
1932 exhibit delineating the 


first entirely new mode of Western 
architecture since the thirteenth 
century. They called it the Interna- 
tional Style. Johnson and Hitch- 
cock’s 1932 catalogue was a 
seminal work and remains one 
of the most important trea- 
tises on modern architecture. 
This excerpt is reprinted from 
the new foreword by Philip 
Johnson to The Internation- 
al Style by Henry-Russell 
Hitchcock and Philip John- 
son. Foreword copyright © 
1995 by Philip Johnson. With 
permission of the publisher, 
W. W. Norton & Company, Inc. 





The Style lasted clearly through the 1950s, but then I got bored with it. 
My reaction was an anti-father one. Anti-Mies. Anti-Modern. 


ny book two generations old is going to 
be dated—most especially a critical book 
on architecture. Our text of The International 
Style, written sixty-three years ago, makes 
quaint reading today. The moral certainty of 
the three of us responsible for the direction of 
| the book makes it sound preachy and school- 
marmish. It was a natural result considering 
the personalities involved: Alfred Barr, the 
son of a Presbyterian minister; Henry-Russell 
Hitchcock, whose home was a stone’s throw 
from Plymouth Rock; and myself, the son of 
Calvinist parents. We knew what was right 
and we were very evangelical about it. 
Barr and I had met in 1929 when he was a 
professor of art at Wellesley and I was a Har- 
vard student. We got to be good friends very 





quickly, and after just a few weeks, he asked 
me if I’d like to head the Department of Ar- 
chitecture and Design at the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art, which had just been founded and 
where he was to be the director. I said I didn’t 
know anything about architecture, but he 
said, “ You will.” 

Barr introduced me to Hitchcock in Paris, in 
May 1930. Immediately, we three felt that the 
current new style was of vital interest to all of 
us, and we decided to tour Europe by car to 
look at it. Our trips together in 1930 and 1931 
were an education to me. We had no itinerary 
except to go through cities, just plain looking. 
We went to the Bauhaus and all the usual 
places. In Brno, Czechoslovakia, though, we 
found a building that wasn’t on anybody's list. 


continued on page 34 


Remember your first time driving all by yourself? 


This is better. 


YOU PULLED OUT of the driveway, gave mom and dad 
a wave, and experienced an excitement and 
freedom you'd never known before. 

The 1995 Jaguar XJS 4.0L Convertible has 
the performance and stunning looks to get that 
feeling back—in a hurry. A potent new 237 HP AJ16 
engine generates more horsepower than last 


year’s model, and integrates a new state-of- 


Enjoy tomorrow. Buckle up today. *See your dealer for a copy of this limited warranty. 


INTRODUCING THE 1995 JAGUAR XJS. 


the-art engine management system. Of course, 
every XJS features such amenities as Connolly 
leather, walnut fascia and trim, and is backed by a 
four-year/50,000 mile warranty.* 

The 1995 XJS 4.0L Convertible. After all, why 
should teenagers have all the fun? For more 
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JAGUAR 


information and your nearest 


dealer, call 1-800-4-JAGUAR. 





Feel the new Park Hyatt Tokyo. 


Thirty-nine floors above 
Tokyo's leading business 


and entertainment district. 


An exclusive refuge of comfort 


and serenity. 


The largest rooms 
and suites in the city. 
Perhaps the highest standards 


of service in the world. 





Five original restaurants 
where cuisine is an art. 
The dramatic New York Bar, 


Tokyo's premier live music venue. 


Above it all, 
the elite Club On The Park. 
The most spectacular 


health club in all Japan. 


Park Hyatt Tokyo. 
An intimate residence 


in the heart of the city. 





Feel the Hyatt Touch. 
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THE NEW FOREWORD TO THE INTERNATIONAL STYLE 
continued from page 32 


As we drove along, we discussed the 
idea of mounting an exhibition devot- 
ed to the new architecture. 

Of the three of us, Russell had the 
great eye. He was a supreme histori- 
an. The text of our book was his. Al- 
fred was the resident ideologue and 
goad; he was the one who came up 
with the title of the exhibition, in- 
sisting on capitalizing “International 
Style.” He was the one who shaped 
our thinking, who led the battle for 
“strict principles.” Of course, he was 
very interested in abstract art—he 
brought up the connection between 
Mondrian and modern architecture, 
which we liked very much. I was still 
somewhat of a student at the time. 
Therefore, I was five times as enthusi- 
astic and propagandistic as they were. 
I was more Catholic than the Pope. 

Our trio became closer over the 
years culminating in the exhibition at 
the Museum of Modern Art in 1932. 
The exhibition—which occurred al- 
most simultaneously with the book's 
publication—was a succés d’estime. 
From one side, Marxists and those 
interested in the social side of archi- 
tecture objected to the emphasis on 
design and style. They did not believe 
in ART as a spring of human activity, 
but were interested only in technol- 
ogy and usefulness. From the other 
side, older architects (“older” because 
we were in our twenties) resented the 
emphasis on the slick, oversimplified 
boxiness of modern architecture— 
these simple-minded, white, no-char- 
acter, anybody-can-do-it structures. 

The International Style had a 
longer life, it seems to me now, than 
ever it deserved. The general public 
couldn’t have cared less; Americans 
have never looked too much at archi- 
tecture anyway. The newspaper and 
magazine media didn’t care either. 
But even though comparatively few 
people came to the exhibition, its im- 
pact was huge in the architecture 
world vused endless discussions 
and fi; wit .n the profession, at 
places like the Arciy tectural League. 
And it resulted in bi teaching jobs 


at American universities for Mies van 
der Rohe and Walter Gropius. The ex- 
hibition established architecture in the 
art world’s eyes. It made architecture 
a respectable endeavor. 

Its influence on individual archi- 
tects was lasting: Le Corbusier influ- 
enced Richard Meier, Mies influenced 
the Chicagoans, and the Internation- 
al Style in general helped shape the 
work of Sir Norman Foster and Sir 
Richard Rogers. 

As far as my own work was con- 
cerned, I was a devoted disciple of 
Mies and of the Style. The Style lasted 
clearly through the 1950s, but then I 
got bored with it. My reaction was an 
anti-father one. Anti-Mies. Anti-Mod- 
ern. I joined in with what Robert A. M. 
Stern and Robert Venturi were doing, 
putting forth the continuity of history 
as something that could be learned 
from. Being a historian first and an ar- 
chitect afterward, I found the idea ap- 
pealing. I jumped at Venturi’s book, 





Did we then and do 
we even now practice a 
“style” of architecture? 
We architects can 
well understand the 
objections to that word. 


Complexity and Contradiction in Ar- 
chitecture, in the sixties. But I’m a 
jumper-arounder anyhow. I was in- 
terested in Schinkel, Classicism and 
Ledoux before I was interested in 
modern architecture. 

One of the points that the book 
made was a key one—that the Mod- 
ern movement was a “style” similar to 
Gothic or Baroque, and it was that 
point which caused the objections 
from practicing architects. Did we 
then and do we even now practice 
a “style” of architecture? We archi- 
tects today can well understand 


continued on page 36 
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THE INTERNATIONAL STYLE 
continued from page 34 


the objections to that word. What 
architect likes to have labels on his 
work like a government permit, or a 
scholarly category? Had I been a prac- 
ticing architect then, even I would 
have objected. 

But look back. Consider the Weis- 
senhofsiedlung, which is still recog- 
nized as a major event in the history 
of the twenties. Didn’t Mies impose a 
“style” on the participants? All white 
stucco, all flat roofs, large, horizon- 
tal windows. The word “style” was 
not used, but interestingly enough, 
the restrictions were imposed not 
by an academic but by Mies, a prac- 
ticing architect. 

It is in the nature and duty of 
a historian or a taxonomist to label 
things to understand them. How oth- 
erwise to refer to groups or directions 
in the arts? Hitchcock the historian 
was doing his job. 

Now with twenty-twenty hind- 
sight, it seems crystal clear that what 
Russell wrote in 1932 was a history of 
the previous great decade, not a pre- 
scription for the next one. Hitchcock's 
happy metaphor in his 1966 foreword 
of the river running through a narrow 
gorge with force and turbulence is an 
accurate description of the twenties. 
Before and—goodness knows—after 
that, the river took many courses and 
slowed its pace. 

It was, regardless of its problems, 
a remarkable book, and, especially 
with Hitchcock’s afterwords of twen- 
ty years and thirty years later, it was a 
turning point in the history and theo- 
ry of the architecture of 1922-32. Or, 
as Hitchcock wrote in his 1966 fore- 
word: “At least, however, the book 
represents an account by young and 
enthusiastic contemporaries of the 
new architecture of the twenties at 
the moment when it had reached its 
peak of achievement at the opening of 
the next decade.” 

And, dear reader, please remember 
the last words of the book. They are 
aimed at you. “We have an architec- 
ture still.” Yes, but architecture's hold as 
art on professional and public intent 
is as precarious as it was in 1932. (9 
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AN INSIDE LOOK AT THREE WINDY CITY SHOWROOMS 


By Jeffrey Simpson 


rchitect Margaret McCurry, a lifelong Chicagoan and 
Ae and partner of architect Stanley Tigerman, is spend- 
ing a day shopping for clients with her associate, architect 
Richard Dragisic. She begins at Chicago's famous Merchan- 
dise Mart, where a no-nonsense sign in the elevators warns 
visitors: “There are no Retail Stores above the second 
floor. Showrooms on the upper floors serve only Design 
Professionals, their Clients and other Authorized Buyers.” 

Older and bigger than New York’s D&D Building, the 
Merchandise Mart is where “to the trade” policies began. 
Under the ownership and aura of the Kennedy family since 
1945, when it was bought by Joseph Kennedy, the Mart 
continues in a very traditional mode. 

“All of us have a mixed relationship with the Mart,” says 
McCurry as she heads for the enor- 
mous Holly Hunt showroom on the 
seventeenth and eighteenth floors. 
“Designers want it to stay closed 
to the public. The thirteenth floor, 
which has kitchen and bath show- 
rooms, is opening up to retail trade, 
but they still need professionals to 
design installations.” 

When Margaret McCurry arrives at 
the Holly Hunt showroom, she notes, 
“Often you'll leave something to the 
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last minute because you're rushed. When I come here, I 
know I'll find what I want. Gretchen Bellinger, for in- 
stance—her fabric line is handled here, and she’s an old 
friend from the days when we both worked at Skidmore, 
Owings and Merrill. I also like Old World Weavers fabrics 
and Jim Thompson silks. And I’ve recently become very in- 
terested in the Metaliano collection. These are reproduc- 
tions of the furniture designed by Jean-Michel Frank in 
Paris in the 1930s that are made by Chicago craftsman 
Frank Metaliano in collaboration with architect Darcy Bon- 
ner. Metaliano is the most recent of several generations of 
his family to make high-profile furniture’ in Chicago. An 
earlier Metaliano made the first furniture Mies van der 


Rohe designed.” 


Chicago-based architect Margaret Mc- 
Curry recently visited the Holly Hunt 
showroom in Chicago's Merchandise 
Mart. LEFT: Holly Hunt, right, and Mc- 
Curry examine designer Gretchen Bel- 
linger’s fabrics in the fabric wings. “Her 
line continues to evolve, but the clas- 
sics are still available,” says McCurry. 







BELOW LEFT: Hunt is producing and 
distributing French designer Christian 
Liaigre’s furniture collection in the Unit- 
ed States. BELOW: McCurry, senior as- 
sociate Richard Dragisic and Hunt relax 
amid some Liaigre pieces they are “spec- 
ifying for an apartment that has an 
eclectic 1940s image,” McCurry notes. 


continued on page 42 
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Ladies’ Golden Ellipse - Ref. 4830. Water-resistant. Yellow gold 18-karat For an elegant Patek Philippe collector's book, send $15 or for current brochures, please write 
Patek Philippe, One Rockefeller Plaza, Suite 930 (AD/AG/P), New York, NY 10020 
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TO THE TRADE ONLY: CHICAGO 





AN INSIDE LOOK AT THREE WINDY CITY SHOWROOMS 
continued from page 38 


“We love Margaret because she doesn’t make us sell her 
anything,” says Holly Hunt. “When she comes in, she 
knows what she wants.” 

“Holly uses a lot of Chicago craftspeople, and I like that,” 
says McCurry. “We've been working on the interiors of a 
house in Winnetka. We used Maya Romanoff foil wallpa- 
pers there, which are in Holly’s showroom, and Maya Ro- 
manoff is another Chicago craftsperson.” 

“I thought I would be a designer since I was eight,”says 
Hunt, “but I thought it would be clothes. I wanted to be the 
next Edith Head. I worked on Seventh Avenue in New 
York, where I found that I’m better at selecting good design 
than being a designer myself. When our showroom opened 
eleven years ago, it was one-third this size. We expanded 
and expanded, mostly because I saw 
so much that was good. I would say 
that the many lines of furniture, fab- 
ric and rugs I represent show all 
styles, from traditional to classic mod- 
ern. Even Dakota Jackson, whose fur- 
niture I think of as contemporary, 
considers himself modern.” 

As they look at a chair, a sofa and a 
pedestal in the Metaliano collection, 
Hunt and McCurry discuss the Mart 
showrooms’ policy of selling only to 
design professionals. “Some of them 


ABOVE: When Margaret McCurry is looking for “the essence 
of modernism,” she says, she goes to Luminaire in Chicago's 
River North district. Philippe Starck’s “President M” table, de- 
signed for Francois Mitterrand, is displayed on the lower lev- 
el with a vase and “Von Vogelsang” chair, both by Starck. 





















are a little too strict,” says McCurry. “There are showrooms 
where you're met at the door by guards who ask, ‘Who's 
your salesperson?’ I feel so threatened I just go away.” 

“We're happy to have people come in,” says Hunt. “De- 
signers don’t need to call ahead if their clients are coming 
in. But we will only sell to architects or designers.” 

The Metaliano furniture rests on a custom-made Eliza- 
beth Eakins rug, and McCurry, Dragisic and Hunt move to 
look at more of these hand-dyed, striped and plaid floor- 
coverings. “I like the simple ones where the grid is uncom- 
plicated and the colors are soft,” says McCurry. “It would 
be great if there were a prét-a-porter line of these.” 

“So many of our things are custom made,” says Hunt. “In 
fact, almost everything is, and that’s another reason it 


Among the pieces that 
McCurry admires is a 
Philippe Starck table 
in turquoise glass. 


LEFT: McCurry talks with Luminaire’s 
regional manager, Dorothea Brandt. 
The “Alanda” table is by Paolo Piva. 
BELOW: Luminaire’s owner, Nasir Kas- 
samali, offers information about a 
Japanese decanter in the accessories 
department. “It has all the best tchotch- 
kes of modernism, from Arne Jacob- 
sen to Philippe Starck,” McCurry says. 


continued on page 46 














“This new Lexus is a high-water mark of automotive engineering.” 
- Car and Driver, February 1995 


“Engineers were meticulous in their search for improvements.’ 


- AutoWeek, October 13, 1994 


“Tt employs some innovative thinking that will likely 
send its competitors back to their drawing boards.” 


- Motor Trend, November 1994 


“Lexus deserves credit for making almost everything about the new 
LS 400 better. It is as refined as silk and deliciously well built.” 


- Automobile Magazine, November 1994 


“At top speed the Lexus was more comfortable, with 
a sprightly feel that was lacking in the S-class.” 


- Road & Track, November 1994 





About The Only Thing They Didnt Write Was A Check. 







The Entirely New LS 400. 


A New Journey. 





Clearly, the writers of the leading enthusiast magazines were impressed by the engineering advancements 


of the 1995 LS 400. Many may have been tempted to make an indulgent foray into their personal savings. Of course, 
due to the principles of objective journalism, they were prevented from doing so. 
Fortunately, you suffer no such ideological constraints. Inquiries, 800-USA-LEXUS. The Relentless Pursuit Of Perfection. 








©1995 Lexus, A Division Of Toyota Motor Sales, U.S.A., Ine. Lexus reminds you to wear seathelts and obey all speed laws. For the dealer nearest you, call 800-872-5398. 





To receive Brown Jordan's Golden Anniversary Catalog, write to: Brown Jordan Marketing Services, 9800 Gidley Street, El Monte, California 9173 
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THE COLLECTION OF 
MR. AND Mrs. RALPH F. COLIN 


AT AUCTION AT CHRISTIE’S NEW YorK, May 1995 


Prints, illustrated books and multiples from one of the most 
important Dubuffet print collections in the world. The Colin 
Dubuffets summarize the breadth of the artist’s major 
contribution to post-war printmaking. To be sold at Christie’s on 
May 9, 1995. Catalogue: 8160R 





The Colin Collection of Important Modern Paintings, Drawings 
and Sculpture includes a broad range of high quality works by 
artists such as Bonnard, Braque, Dubuffet, Feininger, Lipchitz, 
Miré, Modigliani, Rouault, Soutine and Vuillard. To be sold at 
Christie’s on May 10, 1995 in a single-owner evening auction. 


Catalogue: 8154R 





A benchmark painting in the field of Latin American art, Rufino 
Tamayo’s portrait of his wife Olga will be sold in Christie’s 
auction of Important Latin American Paintings, Drawings and 
Sculpture, Part I, on May 16, 1995. Catalogue: 8152R 





All auctions will take place at Christie’s, 502 Park Avenue, 
New York, New York 10022. Pre-sale exhibitions and 
auctions are free and open to the public (May 10 and May 16 
sales are by reservation only. Please call 212 546 1128). 
To purchase catalogues, please call 800 395 6300 or 
718 784 1480. 








Dirinctive furnishings with a past, bring unique 


character to the present. Enter Stickley, furniture 
craftsmen who were among the leaders of the American 
Arts & Crafts movement. Founded at the turn of the 
century, the company today uses essentially the same 
materials, such as quartersawn white oak, to create 
line-for-line reissues of the original designs as well as 
reinterpretations of classic themes. Stickley Mission 
Oak and Cherry collections offer more than timeless 
style. They represent an era of unique creative energy 
and discovery. A time captured in furnishings that 
are perfectly at home today. Discover the historic 
character of Stickley. Call (315) 682-5500 for a local 


authorized dealer or send $10 for a full color catalog. 


BRING 





HOME 


L. & J.G. Stickley, Inc., Stickley Drive, PO Box 480, Manlius, NY 13104-0408. 





LONGINES 


THE PIONEER’S SWISS WATCH SINCE 1832 


CHINATOWN 

956 N. HILL ST. 

LOS ANGELES, CA 90012 
TEL: 213-680-4799 
FAX: 213-687-0945 
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Longines’ Conquest /for ladies and gents. Change of time zone with 
synchronization of the date. Quartz movements. Water-resistant to 


30 meters. Sapphire crystal. 


CHONG HING JEWELERS 


MONTEREY PARK SAN GABRIEL 

410-D S. ATLANTIC BL. 140 W. VALLEY BL. #119 
MONTEREY PARK, CA 91754 SAN GABRIEL, CA 91776 
TEL: 818-289-6992 TEL: 818-280-9195 


FAX: 818-280-6548 





LAS VEGAS 

4205 W, SPRING MOUNTAIN RD. 
CHINATOWN PLAZA STE#B-108 
LAS VEGAS, NV 89102 

TEL: 702-871-8881 
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You might think of Mill House of Woodbury 
as a city of antique furniture. 





Beautifully located in the country. 


An abundance of showroom space lets us offer you an unequalled choice of English 
and French antique furniture, accessories, chandeliers and works of art. Here you can 
find exactly what you want, without wandering from one antique shop to another. 
And our helpful staff will insure that your time here is time well spent. 


hehe. 
Be ee 


& 
Mill House Antiques 


1964 THIRTY-ONE YEARS OF CHOICE 1995 
1068 Main Street North, Woodbury, CT 06798 Telephone (203) 263-3446 


You'll find us about four miles north of the center of town on Route 6. We're closed 
Tuesday but open every other day of the week, including Sa urday and Sunday. 
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MIDSUMMER-NIGHT’S DREAM 


Besserabian, 20'3" x 17'3", Circa 1850. Provenance available upon request. 
A radiant cast of paisley characters, deftly interwoven into a highly unusual 
terra-verte ground, create magic and romance of grand proportions. Surely 
the seductive charm of such artistry invites universal applause. 
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Distinctive European and Oriental Carpets 
Antique Rugs and Period Tapestries 
Expert Restoration and Conservation 


136 East 57th Street, Suite 201 
New York, New York 10022 
Tel: 212.371.6900 Fax: 212.753.0277 








DESIGNS BY JOHN HUTTON 
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RICHARD GREEN 











Anna Airy (1882-1964). The flower shop. Signed and dated 1922. 
Canvas: 71 x 60 in/ 180.5 x 152.5 cm 


Modern British Paintings 


Exhibition opens on Wednesday 26th April, 1995 at 4 New Bond Street, London W1Y OSP 
Hours: weekdays 10.00 am — 6.00 pm. Saturdays 10.00 am — 12.30 pm 
Fully illustrated catalogue available $25 including postage 


Fine Old Master Paintings: 33 New Bond Street W1Y 9HD « British, Sporting & Marine Paintings: 44 Dover Street W1X 4JQ 
Victorian & European Paintings: 39 Dover Street W1X 3RB « French Impressionist & Modern British Paintings: 4 New Bond Street W1Y OSP 
Telephone: 0171-491 3277. Fax: 0171-495 0636. New York: 518-583 2060 
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ial treasures for the home. 


165 new mater 


te Pollack ear entel Collection. 


FLORIAN PAPP FLORIAN PAPP FLORIAN PAPP FLORIAN PAPP FLORIAN PAPP FLORIAN PAPP Hu 


For three generations, Florian Papp's family has developed e 
an expertise and a reputation for acquiring the finest 7 





English and European antiques. 


On being Choosy. 


In an average week, we carefully review well over a thousand 


V 


antiques. But with our standards, only one or 





two possess the necessary quality to become a part of our 





collection. Consequently, when we acquire an antique, it signals Z 





to collectors, designers and curators — art in its craftsmanship, 
authenticity in its history and valuein quality. 


We invite you to visit our three gallery floors at 


Hoorian I 4yp 


SINCE 1900 
962 Madison Avenue New York, New York 10021 212.288.6770 
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Modell: Verona 


PERFECT BY NATURE 


BECKER 


PERFECT DESIGN WITH NATURE IN MIND 





Capture the essence of nature's 
beauty and elegance for your 
own kitchen. BECKER ZEYKO 
cabinetry is friendly to nature, 
manufactured with the highest 
environmentally conscious stan- 
dards in the industry through the 
use of environmentally friendly 
materials, production techniques 
and bio-degradeable products 
where possible, right down to the 
recyclable packaging materials. 
BECKER ZEYKO offers the finest 
in custom-built cabinetry using 
the highest quality materials. We 
offer over 140 door styles; each | 
handcraftet in the Black Forest of 


Germany. 





FRESE & WOUF 


Honolulu, (808) 536-7739, Maui, (808) 244-0499, Los Angeles (Beverly Hills), (3 10) 652-34 72, Studio City, (8 18) 508-5362, 


San Diego, (619) 483-1605, San Francisco, (4 15) 255-59 96, 


Washington D.C. (Chevy Chase), (301)657-86 16, Chicago oe (708) 491-13 00, Florida, (5 10)865-1616 


To receive our 1 80 page full color catalogue send $ 14 to 


US Headquarters: SBK Pacific, Inc., 1030 Marina Village Pkwy., Alameda (San Francisco Bay Area), CA 94501, 


Phone: (510) 865-16 16° Fax (510) 865-1148 
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ialre iene) yay Specially commissioned from ite etin Our rig er 
ed ere ee ian our NEW 72 page colour brochure quoting reference AD/5/95 


L&D Building, 150 East 58th Street, 7th Floor, NEW YORK, NY 10155. Tel: (212) 644 2782. Fax: (212) 644 2785 
151 Greenwich Avenue, GREENWICH, Connecticut, CT 06830. Tel: (203) 862 9538 Fax: (203) 629 5484. 
8411 Melrose Avenue, West Molhywood, LOS ANGELES, CA 90069. Tel: (213) 653 2230 Fax: (213) 653 2319 
583 Kings Road, LONDON SW6 2EII. Tel: (0171) 371 7778 Fax: (O171) 371 8395 


A MARRIAGE OF ART AND INDUSTRY 
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NEw YoRK * CHICAGO * WASHINGTON D.C. x BOSTON 


DALLAS * Houston %* ATLANTA * DANIA, FL *” ROME, DPAne 


AVERY BOARDMAN LTD / HEAD-BED Manufacturers of custom upholstery, seating and bedding 


New York: D&D Building, 979 Third Avenue, N.Y. 10022 (212) 688-6611, (212) 688-7123 Fax: (212) 838-9046 
194 page catalogue and price list — $35.00 credited * Thru your interior designer or architect 
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ANTIQUES 





Flowers by: RICHARD SALOME 


Photograph by: PETER VITALE 


‘An invaluable source for the interior designer: A vast, 
ever-changing inventory coupled with personalized, attentive service.” 


BARRIE VANDERPOEL/SANDRA SCHNEIDER 
VANDERPOEL GROUP, LTD. 


808 BROADWAY (11th ST.) NEW YORK, NY 10003¢ TEL. (212) 533-3355/5566 FAX: (212) 477-4128 
Monday through Friday * 9:00 A.M.-5:30 PM. 


Egg & ment LAGUNA‘ NIGUE 
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ees Teak Furniture 


Ombrelli di Piazzi 


ee Outdoor Fabric 


Raa Pe by Mark Singer 


For your free brochure call us at 805-965-6535 


DALLAS DANIA DENVER HONOLULU HOUSTON KANSAS CITY LAGUNA NIGUEL LOS ANGELES 
SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE VANCOUVER WASHINGTON, D.C. SINGAPORE HONG KONG 


805-965-6535 FAX 805-965-6295 


ATLANTA BOSTON CHICAGO CLEVELAND 
NEW YORK PALM BEACH PHOENIX 


GIATI 614 SANTA BARBARA STREET SANTA BARBARA CA 93101 
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Functional design. 
Rado Ceramica ‘Multi’. 


Start with high-tech ceramics. Scratch- 
proof. Extraordinarily resistant to heat, 
wear and corrosion. With a jewel-like 
luster that won't ever fade. 

Add _ innovative styling, anatomical 
design, water resistance and a precise 
Swiss quartz movement. Plus seven 
additional digital functions. 


SA Aiffereut world 








Seven digital functions: Time, Day/Date, 


Seconds/Date, Timer, Second Time Zone, 
Chronograph and Alarm. R AD O 


Switzerland 


TOURNEAU 


New York « Geneva « Palm Beach + Bal Harbour + South Coast Plaza 











NEW YORK (1 MADISON AVE.- 52ND ST. 0 MADISON AVE.- 59TH ST 0) 34TH ST.-7TH AVE 
FLORIDA 0 PALM BEACH - WORTH AVE. (1) BAL HARBOUR - BAL HARBOUR SHOPS 
CALIFORNIA (1) SOUTH COAST PLAZA - COSTA MESA 
SHOP AT HOME: (212) 758-6234 / 1-800-348-3332 


























Rado, A division of SMH (US) Inc., 35 East 21 St., New York, NY 10010 
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Taddington Manor, Taddington, 
Nr Cutsdean, Cheltenham, 
Gloucestershire GL54 5RY, England 


Telephone: 011 44 1386 584 414 
Fax: 011 44 1386 584 236 


Carved Stone Gazebo 
Height 12’ Width 6°6” 


A Pair of Lead Cherubs 
seated on stone spheres 
Height 3’ Width 1’8” 


One of the finest collections 
of Antique Garden Statuary, 
Panelled Rooms 
& Chimney Pieces 
Send for General Brochure - 
Shipping Worldwide 








CALIFORNIA 

THE KITCHEN COLLECTION 
241 Avenida Del Norte 
Redondo Beach 
310+540-4090 


RUTT OF LOS ANGELES 
Pacific Design Center 
8687 Melrose Avenue 
G-774 

310-652-9046 


RUTT OF SAN FRANCISCO 
Showplace Design Center 

2 Henry Adams St. 
415+864+5093 

and 

RUTT KITCHEN STUDIO AT 
HOMECHEF® 

329 Corte Madera Town Ctr. 
Corte Madera 
415+924-5510 


SIGNATURE KITCHENS 
344 Lorton Ave. 
Burlingame 
415+344-9062 


CONNECTICUT 
KITCHEN BROKERS, INC. 
132 Main Street 
Danbury 

203-792-4141 

Fax 791-9031 


THE KITCHEN CO. INC. 
370 Sackett Point Rd. 
North Haven 
203+288+3866 

Fax 248-5219 


KITCHENS BY GEDNEY, INC. 
84 Bradley Road 

Madison 

203+245+2172 

Fax 245+2838 


MOHAWK KITCHENS INC. 
48 Union Street 
Stamford 

203+324+7358 

Fax 967+2109 


DELAWARE 

A.H. ANGERSTEIN, INC. 
315 New Road, Elsmere 
Wilmington 
302+996+3516 


FLORIDA 

FANTASY KITCHENS & BATHS 
943 20th Place 

Vero Beach 

407+778+1530 


KITCHEN CENTER, INC. 
3968 Curtiss Parkway 
Miami Springs 
305+871+4147 


TOWN & COUNTRY 
KITCHENS, INC. 
2401 PGA Boulevard 
Suite 156 

Palm Beach Gardens 
4076242226 


GEORGIA 

BROOKWOOD KITCHENS INC. 
2140 Peachtree Rd 

Atlanta 

404+355+7232 


ILLINOIS 

THE CABINET GALLERY, INC 
St. James Crossing 

800-B Ogden Ave. 
Westmont 

708+789+3800 


ROUTT. 


Authorized Dealers 


RUTT OF CHICAGO 
The Merchandise Mart 
13th Floor 
312°670°7888 


KITCHEN & BATH DESIGN 
CONCEPTS 

1519 E. Main St. 

St. Charles 

708+377+4007 


NU-HAUS CORPORATION 
1665 Old Skokie Rd. 
Highland Park 
708-831-1330 


MARYLAND 
BARRON’S ENTERPRISES 
23 W. Diamond Ave. 


Gaithersburg 
301-948-6600 


NANCY THORNETT ASSOCIATES 
6707 Democracy Blvd. 

Suite 925 

Bethesda 

301+564-4434 


MASSACHUSETTS 
KITCHEN CONCEPTS OF 
TAUNTON 

451 Winthrop Street 
Taunton 

508-823-5101 


KITCHEN INTERIORS 
255 Worcester Rd. 
Natick 
508-655°4138 


METROPOLITAN CABINET 
DISTRIBUTOR CORP. 

345 University Ave. 
Westwood 

617+326+8900 

Fax 326-7486 


NEW JERSEY 
ABSOLUTE KITCHENS 
Rt. 561 
Haddonfield-Berlin Rd. 
Gibbsboro 
609+784+3535 


BAKER WOODCRAFT 
The Mall at 206 
Route 206 South 
Flanders 
201+584+1380 


CusTtoM Woop 
400 Goldman Dr. 
Creamridge 
609+758+8288 


DIRECT CABINET SALES, INC. 
265 Central Avenue 

Clark 

908-382-8080 


FEINCRAFT DESIGN CENTER 
5 Washington Street 
Morristown 

201+285+5588 


KITCHEN EXPRESSIONS WEST 
517 Cedar Lane 

Teaneck 

201-461-4100 


REMY'S KITCHEN & BATH 
STUDIO 

394 Union Boulevard 
Totowa 
800°83+KITCHENS 


RUTT OF BERGEN COUNTY 
The Hammer & Nail, Inc. 
232 Madison Ave. 

Wyckoff 

201+891+5252 


RUTT OF MONMOUTH COUNTY 
Little Silver Kitchen & Bath 
Studio 

2 Fairview Avenue 

Little Silver 

908-842-1810 


NEW YORK 

RUTT KITCHENS BY BILOTTA 
564 Mamaroneck Ave. 
Mamaroneck 

and 

525 North State Rd. 
Briarcliff Manor 
914-381-7734 


HUNTINGTON KITCHEN & 
BATH INC. 

673 East Jericho Turnpike 
Huntington Station 
516+673-0908 


KITCHEN DESIGNS BY 
CONSTRUCT-IT, INC. 
#153 Rt. 303 

Valley Cottage 
914-268-5700 


KITCHEN SOLUTIONS 
1086 E. Gun Hill Rd. 
Bronx 

718-547-6100 


RITE-WAY WOOD CRAFTS CO. 
6812 Fifteenth Avenue 
Brooklyn 

718+232+5999 


RUTT OF NASSAU COUNTY 
Herbert P. Bisulk Kitchens 
Kitchens of Distinction by 
Monte® 

295 Nassau Blvd. South 
Garden City 
516*483+0377 


RUTT OF NEW YORK CITY 
A&D Building 

150 East 58th Street 
212+752+7888 


ULTIMATE KITCHENS II 
1316 Avenue M 
Brooklyn 
718+645+4500 


YORKTOWN INTERIOR 
WOODWORKING, INC. 
1776 Front St. 
Yorktown Heights 
914+962+2130 


PENNSYLVANIA 
RUTT OF PHILADELPHIA 
129 Montgomery Ave 
Bala Cynwyd 
610°664-0500 

and 

1564 Main St. (Rt. 23) 
Goodville 
717+445+3738 


VIRGINIA 

F. A, MCGONEGAI 
1061 W. Broad St 
Falls Church 
703+532+4440 


RUTT OF WASHINGTON D.C 
Harvey's Kitchens & Baths 
22560 Glenn Drive 

Suite 115 

Sterling 

703+444-0871 





Pure agony: 





Handing umpteen thousand dollars 
to a so-called custom cabinetmaker and still not 
getting your heart's desire. 
Then stumbling across this ad to discover 


America’s last practitioner of the art. 





See the adjacent listing for your 
nearest Authorized Rutt Dealer. 
There you can see the latest Rutt folio - 
100 pages of design ideas from homes 
all over the country. Or send $15 to 
Rutt Custom Cabinetry, Dept. AD, 
PO. Box 129, Goodville, PA 17528. 
To order with VISA or MasterCard 
(sales tax may apply), send your 
name, address, phone number, card 
number, and expiration date. Or call 
800-420-7888. To fax your order, 

use 717-445-9227. We'll send your 
folio within 3 working days. 
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Control IT, 16°H 2/3 lifesize 
(shown above) 


ontrol IV, 36”H 


Sea 


Gorgeous lsadora 
Polished Stainless Steel Polished Stainless Steel 
24”H 24”H 


‘LADY SERIES’ 
6 Enchanting Sculptures, Polished Stainless Steel 


BRONZE MIME SERIES 
20 Fascinating Mime Sculptures, 1/3 lifesize and 2/3 lifesize 
for Office, House and Garden 


JERRY SOBLE 
Sculptor 


Video and brochure available. 


Detroit Florida New 
(810) 683-4364 (813) 383-8921 (212) 749-0655 





AT CHICAGO'S 
NAVY PIER 


June 9, 10, 11, 1995 
Festival Hall at Navy Pier 
Chicago, Illinois 


DOLPHIN PROMOTIONS, INC. 
P.O. Box 7326, Ft. Lauderdale, Florida 33338 
305-563-6747 305-566-1982 fax 








Laps of Luxury 


Reward yourself with fitness in the comfort and 
privacy of your home. The compact pool preferred 
by health and sports professionals. Superior design. 
Fastest water current available. Effortless 


maintenance. 10 year warranty. 


SwimEx 


For brochure and video call 800-877-7946 © Units start at $22,950 
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An Extensive Collection of Masterpieces from the Classical World 
To the Trade Only / Catalogue Available / 9820 Drysdale, Houston, Texas 77041 
Phone (713) 895-9292 or (800) 669-7449 / Fax (713) 895-0189 
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Shutters on the Beach offers you all the comforts 
of home. Assuming you have the Pacific Ocean 
for a backyard. To make reservations or for more 
information, call your travel 
G bss 

ot. 


agent or 1-800-334-9000. Shutters- 


SANTA MONICA 





‘The English Garden Tradition’ 
Barlow Tyrie Inc 1263 Glen Ave Ste 230 Moorestown NJ 08057 
Tel (609) 273 7878 Fax (609) 273 9199 
Friends of the Earth Ltd. (UK) approved timber source 


Available through fine retail establishments and design professionals 











What great 
cooks cook 
on their 
night off. 


Join 44 of America’s top culinary 


talents as they prepare favorite 
menus for family and friends. 
This truly unique cookbook includes scores 
fessional 


| black 


and white portraits of the men ymen 


of tempting recipes, help! 


techniques, and delightfully 


behind the celebrated cuisine. 


HOME 
FOOD 


PX 
44 GREAT AMERICAN 
CHEFS COOK 160 RECIPES 
ON THEIR NIGHT OFF 


& 


BY DEBBIE SHORE AND 
CATHERINE TOWNSEND or 
SHARE OUR STRENGTH 


& 


FOREWORD BY CALVIN TRILLIN 


Clarkson Potter/Publishers 
A member of The Crown Publishing Group 
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JONES 


FINE FURNITURE CREATED FOR THE CREATIVE 


214-951-0091 


RJones & ASSOCIATES, INC. POBOX 560705 DALLAS, TX 75356-0705 FAX 214-951-0095 


RJONES CUSTOM FURNITURE 1S AT LEADING SHOWROOMS IN TWENTY MAJOR CITIES 
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Please send $10 for our full colour brochure 
Oak LEAF CONSERVATORIES LIMITED 
Contact Mark Caulfield. Tel: (44) 904 690401 Fax: (44) 904 690945 
Clifton Common, Kettlestring Lane, York YO3 8XF, England. 
AMERICAN OFFICE: him 
Contact Amy Magner. Tel: 1-800-360-6283 ( <Sy: 
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Fax: (404) 250 6283 876 Davis Drive, Atlanta, Georgia 30327 \S7/ 


CHADSWORTH COLUMNS 


THE DESIGN IS PERFECT, THE COLUMNS ARE CHADSWORTH 
CAST STONE « WOOD « FIBERGLASS 
1.800.394.5177 
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Wroodhenge is the affordable way to organize your home exactly what you want. A\nd it's available at select 


California Closet dealers and other fine furniture outlets. 
For our free brochure and video, and the location of 


the dealer nearest you, call |-800-225-3772. 


with the elegance of natural wood. It adds style and warmth to 

the efficient use of space. lt offers the flexibility of over |,600 

design options adapted to any room, decor or lifestyle. Soiiisnl Polos... este 2s, 
WOODHENGE 


The Natural Order Of Things. 
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The Onginal Smallbone Hand Made English Cabinetry. 


A classic inspired by 18th Century Country Furniture, 
Smallbone Hand Made English Cabinetry combines traditional 
craftsmanship with the detail, proportions and construction of 
fine furniture. 


Smallbone Hand Made English Cabinetry is available at 
SieMatic/Smallbone showrooms in principal cities throughout 
North America. 


Call (800) 765-5266 for a showroom reference or to 
order a catalog using your Visa or MasterCard. 


Please send me the 
Smallbone Design 
_<~ Idea Book of Kitchens, 
_ Bathrooms and Bedrooms. 
I have enclosed a check or money order 
for $17.50 ($15.00 for catalog, plus $2.50 
for postage and handling) payable to: 


SieMatic Corporation, P.O. Box 936, Dept. AD595 
Langhorne, PA 19047 


Name 
Address 


City 
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would be impossible to open up to retail sales. Laypeople 
have difficulty imagining what they can’t see—plans and 
drawings aren’t as real to them. And we're not staffed to 
make these things clear to the nonprofessional.” 

In the fabric wings, where lengths of fabric are hung ver- 
tically so that designers can see them easily, McCurry goes 
to the designs of her old friend and onetime colleague 
Gretchen Bellinger. 

‘A lot of Gretchen Bellinger’s colors were developed 
at Skidmore,” she says. “There was one we called “dirty 
mouse’ and another we called ‘greige.’ ” She laughs at the 
references to the soft, beautiful beiges, grays, fawns and 
taupes that have largely characterized Bellinger’s palette. 
Today McCurry finds a new variety of fabrics designed by 
Bellinger. Golden Apple shows a trio 
of apples, printed in gold on silk in 
various colors of plum or midnight 
blue; Courting Cranes is a woven de- 
sign of cranes in a fabric reminiscent 
of an obi; and Isadora, a close-pleat- 
ed fabric, looks, says McCurry, “like 
the material in a dress designed by 
Mary McFadden.” 

Upstairs, in the huge space that is 
the new part of the showroom, there 
is a display of bold but graceful up- 
holstered furniture in classic modern 


“Paul Parenteau is renowned for his attention to detail and his 
knowledge of historic fabrics and styl: says McCurry. 
Parenteau’s studio has designed and manutact red furniture 
and restored antiques for nearly 40 years. AB Parenteau 
and McCurry discuss the upholstery for a L: and 
the ottoman he made to match. TOP: In the 1: y* ork- 
room, Parenteau shows McCurry pillows with Houlé: — m. 

















Paul Parenteau has run a “to 
the trade” upholstery and restoration 
business for thirty-six years. 


style. “This is our newest line,” says Hunt. “It’s designed by 
Christian Liaigre, a hot Parisian designer, and we're the 
only people in the United States to have it. We first saw this 
two years ago in Paris, but it was a little early. It’s mostly 
slipcovered and so well detailed. It’s really ‘city-country’ 
furniture, good for either place. 

“It's what we said the nineties 
would be about,” Hunt sums up. 
“Pared down, simple, honest.” 

McCurry and Dragisic leave the 
Merchandise Mart and take a taxi to 
the River North district of the city. 
Characterized by low-rise brick build- 
ings from before the turn of the 
century, the area is filled with smart 
galleries and cutting-edge design 
shops. There McCurry dives into Lu- 
minaire, a design showroom with a 
unique philosophy. 

Housed in a two-story space with 
large windows in an old red-brick 
warehouse, Luminaire shows furni- 
ture, lighting and accessories from 
more than fifty European and inter- 
national designers. The owner is Nasir 
Kassamali, an East African of Indian descent who came to 
the United States in 1973 and started Luminaire in Miami 
in 1974. In the booklet Luminaire prints explaining the 
business, a paragraph referring to the showroom says, “Lu- 
minaire has broken from the traditional direction of furni- 
ture distribution in this country by allowing the customer 
access to a world typically reserved for ‘the trade only.’ ” 

As he leads McCurry and Dragisic to the accessories 
corner, he says, “The design process is not drama, it is 
a process of understanding basic needs, and I feel that 
the results of that understanding must be made available 
to everyone.” 

McCurry concurs. “I remember teaching and critiquing 
students’ work in architecture school and saying, ‘You're 
creating something that is going to be someone’s life.’ ” 

Looking at Alvar Aalto vases made by the Finnish firm 
iittala and a vase of blue glass designed by Pietro Chiesa, 
Kassamali says, “They're making very few Alvar Aalto vas- 
es in Finland now, and that’s sad. The essence of a country 
is its basic needs, and if you understand Alvar Aalto’s work, 
you know that he understood why people needed some- 


continued on page 48 
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thing. He wasn’t just designing con- 
sumer goods on which people could 
spend money. 

“To be aware of design is to have a 
new way of looking at history, a new 
philosophy. Everything in the world 
is designed—even safety pins.” 

“There was a museum show a few 
years ago that showed how beautiful 
functional objects are,” McCurry notes. 
“The spring hinge, for instance.” 

“Ever since I was ten years old I’ve 
been interested in design,” Kassamali 
continues. “My father gave me a book 
on Le Corbusier. In those days, how- 
ever, there was very little importation 
allowed into Kenya, where we lived, 
and it was not until I went to Copen- 
hagen in 1970 that I first saw an Alvar 
Aalto vase.” 

After Kassamali and his wife 
founded Luminaire, he began to trav- 
el to Europe and persuade the Italian 
and Scandinavian design firms that 
usually sold only to wholesalers to 


continued from page 46 


sell to him. “It took a long time for 
Cassina to agree to sell to us,” he says, 
“but eventually they did it.” In 1989 
Kassamali opened a showroom/store 
in Chicago (“Mies was here; Sullivan 
was here; and in the Merchandise 
Mart, Herman Miller and Knoll,” he 
says simply), and in 1992 he moved 
Luminaire to its present site in the 
River North district. 

Among the accessories that McCur- 
ry picks out, besides the Finnish and 
Italian vases, are toothpick holders 
from the Akantus Collection of Ger- 
many; a silver fish server designed by 
Lino Sabattini for Zani & Zani; and a 
lovely little olive oil pourer, also from 
Zani & Zani. Together she and Kas- 
samali admire a wine decanter made 
by Sugahara, a Japanese company. 

Adjacent to the accessories area of 
the store is a large book department. 
As the group moves upstairs to view 
more furniture, Kassamali mentions 
that almost all of the employees have 


bachelor’s degrees in fine arts. “When 
someone buys a vase, there’s a whole 
history of design involved,” he says. “I 
want our employees to be able to ex- 
plain that if they are asked.” 

Unlike “to the trade” showrooms— 
which have a wholesale price for 
designers and a suggested retail 
markup for the designers’ clients— 
Luminaire has only one price. “For 
those of us who don’t mark up, it’s 
perfect,” says McCurry. “Our firm 
gets paid through agreed-upon fees 
or hourly charges, so we don’t mark 
up the prices of what we buy for 
clients. We did have one client who 
wouldn’t shop here because she was 
accustomed to getting the benefit of 
our architect’s discount at wholesale 
places, and I couldn’t persuade her 
that she was getting excellent value 
at Luminaire.” 

Among the pieces of furniture that 
McCurry admires are a Philippe Starck 
table in turquoise glass, which she 





ve knew getting in hot water 


with your spouse could be so relaxing? 
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has already used for a client, and a 
table by Maurizio Peregalli that has a 
black steel frame and a lacewood top. 
“What you need,” says McCurry to re- 
gional manager Dorothea Brandt, “is 
an expandable dining table in this 
style. So many people living in small 
spaces today need that.” 

Just around the corner from Lumi- 
naire, and also in the River North dis- 
trict, is McCurry and Dragisic’s last 
stop of the day, a wonderfully clut- 
tered loft space filling the entire floor 
of an old building. Paul Parenteau, 
who greets them, has run a “to the 
trade” upholstery and restoration busi- 
ness there for thirty-six years. As he 
and McCurry look at a sixty-year- 
old red-velvet-and-gilt portiere and 
discuss the restoration of antique 
fabrics, Parenteau mentions that his 
business actually deals with “soft 
goods.” “That is as opposed to ‘case 
goods’: furniture that is primarily 
wood or metal, such as tables, book- 


cases, bureaus, etc. We do draperies, 
upholstery, sofas—we will recon- 
struct an upholstered piece and do 
major upholstery,” he says, “but it’s al- 
ways soft.” 

“We have yet to find anything they 
can’t make,” adds Dragisic. 

Referring to the project in Winnet- 
ka that her firm is designing, Mc- 
Curry says, “We're working on it in- 
crementally, and Parenteau is doing 
the draperies—among other things— 
one set at a time. We like to bring 
our business here; we know it will 
be right.” 

Dragisic explains that with some 
built-in beds and an Art Déco foot- 
stool, they either made a prototype or 
worked with Parenteau on construc- 
tion and upholstery. “For the beds, 
they are making the frames, the mat- 
tresses, the duvets—everything,” he 
says. “When Parenteau makes the fill- 
ing for a mattress or a sofa, they will 
let you try it and then make it softer 


or harder according to your wishes. 
It’s hard to find a place that will do it 
all when you need a piece of furniture 
created, and it’s harder yet to find a 
place that does it perfectly.” 

McCurry and Dragisic inspect a 
pair of draperies Parenteau has just 
completed for the Winnetka project. 
“We chose a sheer fabric from a ‘to the 
trade’ showroom in the Merchandise 
Mart,” she says, “and then chose a 
translucent white fabric sith a satin 
finish as a lining. We also brought 
over a blue-green sheer fabric for 
draperies, as well as white cloth for a 
shower curtain, which we put a red 
border on—Parenteau worked with 
us on all these details. Fortunately, 
there’s a big enough budget on this 
project that we can work with some- 
one as painstaking as Parenteau.” 

Holding sections of the sheer drap- 
eries together, Dragisic says, “If you 
notice, the patterns on the separate 

continued on page 50 
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panels match when they're hung to- 
gether—that's the kind of fine detail 
that Parenteau does.” 

Paul Parenteau—who says he does 
work for designer and architect cli- 
ents as far away as Canada and Flori- 
da, as well as for many in New York— 
began his career over thirty-five years 
ago doing part-time installations of 
draperies for Sears, Roebuck. “Then 
the entrepreneurial spirit hit,” Par- 
enteau remembers, “and I called all 
the decorators in town and said | 
wanted to do work for them on my 
own—and so the business grew.” 

He and McCurry look at pillows in- 
tended to be used on a Biedermeier 
ee a ee: bed in a room that is all cream-col- 
ored. Chey are covered in a blue- 
green silk so that, as Dragisic says, 
they will “pop out at you.” 

Next Parenteau takes McCurry over 


THE PACE COLLECTION to a boudoir chair designed by Jules 


NEW YORK CHICAGO LOS ANGELES DANIA DALLAS HOUSTON ATLANTA WASHINGTON DC | Leleu, a French designer of the 1920s 
RAMS orens {7'8).721-8208 and 1930s, for which Parenteau is 


creating a matching footstool. “This 
01995 WATERFORD WEDGWOOD USA, INC is my favorite chair in the whole 
Winnetka project,” says McCurry. “1 
bought it from a Chicago dealer, plan- 
ning to use it in the dressing room. 
We've built a reproduction Ruhimann 
fireplace in there, and we have Leleu 
light fixtures.” 

[he three examine some two-hun- 
dred-year-old gold embroidery tapes 
that Parenteau is considering using to 
border the chair. They try the tape 
this way and that, then try a section 
of the tape on the new ottoman Par- 
enteau has created. Chair and ot- 
toman match perfectly. 

“You know, I only gave Paul a 
sketch so that he could match the ot- 
toman,’ says Dragisic. 

“Yes, but then you did a mock-up 
in cardboard to establish the size,” 
says Parenteau. 

ic “But you had the idea completely 

\ X ) ° before that,” counters Dragisic. 
ATERFORD And so, competing in friendly fash- 
ion to give each other credit, Paren- 
teau and McCurry and Dragisic play 
with the gold tapes as the lights begin 
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Medvedev, “Above the Sea II” 
Serigraph in color on wove paper, 1994 
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Watercolor and acrylic painting on handmade 


Japanese paper, 1995 
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* DURER * DUS * ERTE * FANCH + GOYA + HUCHET * KING + KIPNISS * KRASNYANSKY * 
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APRIL-MAY AUCTIONS* 


*Partial listing-please phone for complete listing of April/May auctions. 


Atlanta, GA 2 Sessions/Sun 1:30pm & 7:30pm 
Swissotel Ee) 
Morris Shapiro State Licensed Auctioneer #NR1229 

Park West Gallery State Licensed Company #NRC01230 

City Business Licensed #019899LGB 


Lexington, KY 2 Sessions/Sun 1:30pm & 7pm 
Marriott’s Griffin Gate Resort April 30 
Gary Turla State Licensed Auctioneer #P1560 

Transient Merchant Permit #111-480-000-299-4999 


TET Crema Sun 3pm/Mon 8pm 
Sheraton Mayfair Inn May 21-22 
PTET een ellis 

State Seller's Permit #472621 


Charlotte, NC Fri 8pm/Sat 8pm 
Charlotte Marriott Executive Park May 19-20 
Gary Turla State Licensed Auctioneer #4069 

Park West Gallery State Licensed Auction Firm #875 


eRe eau Nashville, TN Sun 3pm/Mon 8pm 


Wyndham Garden Hotel May 28-29 
OTE Cm Mem alli me reer 
MeCN CE nea eel) 
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Chicago, IL 2 Sessions/Sun 1:30pm & 7:30pm 
Hyatt Regency Oakbrook May 21 


Morris Shapiro Licensed Auctioneer 


Sun 3pm/Mon 8pm 
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2 Sessions/Sun 1:30pm & 7pm PY mead 


- Sheraton Fiesta 
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aoe ost, 
Radisson Plaza Fort Worth 
David Teeman State Licensed Auctioneer #10820 


Scottsdale, AZ Sat 8pm/Sun 3pm 
Marriott's Camelback Inn May 27-28 
Morris Shapiro Licensed Auctioneer 

City Tax License #07-301909H 


Hartford, CT 

Hartford Marriott Farmington 
erm Meum let leli ig 

State Itinerant Vendors License #0000132 


BU ats) ume) i) 
April 13-14 


; ; ’ Tarrytown, NY 2 Sessions/Sun 1 30pm & 7:30pm 
Hilal Ashe die ea A ST ae OMe ei May 21 
eS ol tra ] eer Ey 7 PENT Cur ee melas 
Udell ice Role Medel) 
Toledo, OH Thur 8pm/Fri 8pm 


Indianapolis, IN Sun 3pm/Mon 8pm 
OT amici] ele ela May 14-15 
er SMO Rr CBee ine mee Vel AUK) 

Park West Gallery State Company #AC63000833 


Clarion Westgate April 27-28 
Gary Turla State Licensed Auctioneer #4719 
Park West Gallery State Licensed Company #471 


Vancouver, BC 2 Sessions/Sun 1:30pm & 7pm 
Westin Bayshore April 23 
William Smith License Auctioneer #85245 

Park West Gallery Licensed Company #69923 

Transient Traders License #03851 


Kansas City, MO Sat 8pm/Sun 3pm 
Hyatt Regency Crown Center April 15-16 
PEN Cue ee ECU 
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King of Prussia, PA 2 Sessions/1:30pm & 7:30pm 
Park Ridge at Valley Forge SIVA 
eMC eC CMM aig 

Mercantile License #1705 


Washington, DC 

ee metre 
WERT Cn mee bl} 
Certified Virginia Auctioneer 

County License #000007934 


Fri 8pm/Sat 8pm 
YT Cae 


Included are more than 350 custom framed works * Paintings and Watercolors * Old and 
Modern Master Graphics * Signed and numbered original lithographs, etchings, engravings 
and serigraphs. 


Please phone or fax to reserve a complimentary fully documented catalog at the auction and 
receive our illustrated auction brochure by mail. You can establish a credit line for bidding at 
the auction of up to $15,000 by filling out a simple application (higher limits are available). 


* All Major Credit Cards Accepted » 
PARK WEST GALLERY 


Park West Plaza 
29469 Northwestern * Southfield, Michigan 48034 


(800) 521-9654 
10) 4 
(810) 354-2343 


When in the Detroit Metropolitan Area, visit our 


36,000 square foot gallery in the Park West Plaza Fax 
(810) 354-0387 
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Available in the Fine Jewelry Department at Nordstrom 
Bellvue Square and Broadway Plaza in Walnut Creek 
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SAN FRANCISCO'S JEWELER SINCE 1852 


200 POST STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CA 94108 
800-574-7383 


Every Quadrillion diamond is picked for its high color and purity and is cut to produce optimum brilliancy. 
The award winning designs are individually crafted with utmost attention to details. This extra effort shines through 
the entire piece and makes each Quadrillion an extraordinary possession to be prized for generations. — 
GENUINE ONLY IF SIGNED 'QUAD'! AND ACCOMPANIED WITH A CERTIFICATE OF AUTHENTICITY 
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PALADO DE LA MusIcA, BARCELONA 


CorrIDARaese 


FOR INFORMATION AND STORE LOCATIONS, PLEASE CALL 1-800-634-3032. 
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Great Estates 
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Pt PA throughout the world. 
Greenwich, Connecticut Rye, New York ee 

Waterfront 5.8 acre estate with commanding 20 mile _A rare treasure bordering fairway of Westchester Coun- Specialists in the sale 

southwest views. Breathtaking gardens and two pools. _ try Club. Quality 13-room English Manor with guest 


Superb brick Georgian manor plus cottage. Unique! house and carriage house on 2.3 acres with pool. , 
David Ogilvy & Associates 203.869.9866 Julia B. Fee, Inc. 914.967.4600 of important 





properties, our 
140 offices and 6,000 
agents offer local 


market expertise 





and worldwide 
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Houston, Texas Charlottesville, Virginia 
Contemporary three-level townhome with lush views _ Castle Hill, National Historic Landmark, c.1764-1824. P.O. Box 8434 
from every room. Sophisticated and elegant in prime “Perhaps no other home in America better illustrates Santa Fe, NM 87504-8434 
Riverhollow. Three/four bedrooms, 4.5 baths. two of our country’s most revered architectural styles.” 505.983.8733 
Martha Turner Properties 713.520.1981 Roy Wheeler Realty Co. 804.979.9200 












Receive the World’s Most Spectacular Guide to 
Luxury Resorts & Hotels Now—Just $15. 


N ONE EXTRAORDINARY 

volume, 224 pages of color 

photographs and lively text 
illuminate the interiors, exteriors, 
and landscapes of 80 of the finest 
and most famous resorts and hotels 
in the world. In addition, our 1995 
Annual provides the most compre- 
hensive list available anywhere— 
including toll-free numbers—of 
more than 1,000 recommended 
destinations internationally. 

If you or a friend enjoy traveling 

in style, or if you simply want to 


ae know about the greatest places to 
Resorts we Great eure stay on earth, here is the ultimate 

Sa sourcebook—available now for 
just $15. 

Don’t miss this once-a-year 
celebration of travel and true indul- 
gence. Call or write now to order 
by check or credit card for immedi- 
ate shipment by Priority Mail. 

Your complete satisfaction is guar- 
anteed or your money will be re- 
funded without question. 

For credit card orders, call 
800-776-3978 24 hours a day. 
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armony of 
colors, warmth 
and comfort are the 
trademarks of the Kreiss family. 


For over five decades, the Kreiss’ 


“ie, we 
3 Se 


have designed and manufactured 


furnishings that mirror their 


lives and interests. 


In the same way, the pieces you 
select for your living room are a 
reflection of your personal style, 
character and way of life. 
ee an 
oO : Knowing this, Kreiss 
has developed an extensive 
collection of home furnishings, 
giving you the opportunity to 
create a living space of your 
own by combining exquisite 
furniture, custom finishes, 


exclusive fabrics and 





imported accessories. 






© Kreiss Collection 1995 
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MERCER HOUSE REVIsIzED 





THE GENESIS OF MIDNIGHT IN THE GARDEN OF GOOD AND EVIL 





By John Berendt 





here have actually been three violent deaths in this 

house,” Jim Williams told me with a wry smile six 
years ago as we sat in the living room of Mercer House, his 
magnificent Italianate Victorian mansion in Savannah, 
Georgia. “You'll be relieved to know that I was responsible 
for only one of them.” 

Williams took a puff of his King Edward cigarillo, then 
leaned back and sent a thin stream of smoke ceilingward, 
savoring both the cigar and the satisfaction of having star- 
tled his listener. A successful dealer of antiques and a pas- 
sionate restorer of old houses, Williams bought Mercer 
House in 1969 and, having restored it, took up residence in 
it at the western end of Monterey Square, one of the most 
beautiful of Savannah’s twenty-one lush garden squares. 

“The first violent death,” Williams went on, “occurred 
shortly after the turn of the century. The owner of the 
house, a Mr. Lyons, was coming down the spiral stairs 
when he tripped over the banister and fell headfirst onto 





ABOVE: When antiques dealer James Wil- 
liams purchased Mercer House in 1969, the 
1860s Italianate Victorian mansion in Sa- 
vannah still had its original cast-iron bal- 
conies, but “it was in shambles,” said 
Williams. The historic house has since 
gained notoriety as the setting of a killing 
that is woven into John Berendt’s best-seller 
Midnight in the Garden of Good and Evil. 


LEFT: Williams’s restoration was unveiled 
at a black-tie Christmas party in 1970, and 
Mercer House was featured in Architectural 
Digest in September/October 1976. The 
drawing room had a pair of Louis XV chairs 
and two Fo dogs from the Imperial Palace, 
Beijing—among the items later sold by 
Williams to help defray his legal costs. 


the tile floor. The banister is architecturally pleasing, but it’s 
entirely too low. It only comes up to your knee.” Williams 
tapped an ash into a silver ashtray. 

“The second fatality took place in the 1960s, when the 
house was vacant. Two teenage boys broke in one day and 
went up to the roof to play. One of the boys was chasing pi- 
geons when he fell over the edge and impaled himself on 
the iron fence two floors beiow.” 

Williams did not have to recount the details of the third 
fatality. It had been the stuff of headlines in the Savannah 
newspapers for the past eight years. Early on the morning 
of May 2, 1981, Williams shot and killed Danny Hansford, 
a tempestuous twenty-one-year-old part-time employee. 
The shooting had taken place in Williams’s study on the 
main floor. Williams told police that he had been seated at 
his desk when Hansford, facing him on the other side, fired 
twice at him with a German Luger and missed; in re- 
sponse, Williams took a second Luger out of a desk drawer 
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and fired three rounds back at Hansford. 

The way Jim Williams told it, the shoot- 
ing had been self-defense. The district 
attorney thought otherwise, however, 
and charged him with murder. There- 
upon followed an extraordinary series of 
four trials, replete with surprise witness- 
es, shifting evidence and more than the 
usual extralegal intrigue. The first two tri- 
als resulted in convictions, both of which 
were reversed on appeal. The third ended 
in a hung jury and the fourth brought the 
landmark case to a close with an acquittal. 
No one in Georgia—or, as far as anyone 
knows, anywhere in the United States— 
had ever been tried for murder four times. 
Williams served two years in jail between 
his second and third trials. 

James Arthur Williams was born in Gor- 
don, Georgia, a chalk-mining town just 
outside Macon, three hours from Savan- 
nah. After studying at the Ringling School 
of Art in Sarasota, he moved to Savannah 
in 1952, started a small antiques business 
and began buying and restoring historic 
houses, in a small way at first. As his business grew and the ABOVE: On May 2, 1981, Williams shot his part-time employee Danny 
number of his restored houses swelled into the dozens, Hansford. “People who had never been inside the house could tell you 
Williams attracted the attention of Savannah and never lost that Hansford had died midway between an oil painting attributed to the 
‘ s : nephew of Gainsborough and a gold-encrusted desk that had been 
it. He served as president of the Telfair art museum and owned by Emperor Maximilian of Mexico,” writes Berendt in the book. 
was founding president of the Downtown Neighborhood : 


iesoaa ter Cae eas ane oe see BELOW: The drawing room had a Charles II chest-on-stand, among oth- 
wit, Williams was always good copy. And he acquired a er antiques. “What I enjoy most is living like an aristocrat without the 
burden of having to be one. . . . It's only the trappings of aristocracy that I 
find worthwhile—the furniture, the paintings, the silver,” said Williams. 
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certain prominence merely by living in Mercer House. 

Mercer House was designed in the Italianate style by 
New York architect John Norris for his client Hugh Weedon 
Mercer, a Confederate general and great-grandfather of 
the songwriter Johnny Mercer. Norris gave the house an 
imposing red-brick facade set off by robust cast-iron lintels 
and balconies, a cast-iron picket fence and an elegant porti- 
co with Corinthian columns. He laid out the house so that 
the entrance opened onto a large central hall that ran all 
the way through the house to double doors leading onto a 
porch, an enclosed garden and a carriage house beyond. 
Construction began in 1861, but the Civil War intervened 
before it could be finished. Union troops, occupying Savan- 
nah under General William Tecumseh Sherman, ripped the 
timbers out of the half-finished building to make shanties 
for themselves in the square. The house was finally com- 
pleted in 1868. 

When Jim Williams came into possession of Mercer 
House, it had been vacant for some years and was in a run- 
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down condition. Its last tenants, the Shriners, had used it 
as a clubhouse and had driven around inside on motorcy- 
cles. Williams set about rescuing the house and transform- 
ing it into something greater than its former grandeur. He 
replaced several plain Victorian mantels with more elabo- 
rately carved mantels of classical design, he hung crystal 
chandeliers and he converted three adjoining rooms on the 
second floor into one grand room—a ballroom, complete 
with a functioning pipe organ. 

In Williams's hands, Mercer House became the envy of 
house-proud Savannah. He entertained in high style, and 
his annual Christmas party became known among Savan- 
nah socialites as the party of the year. Though Williams did 
not open his house to the public, he did take visiting digni- 
taries through it on occasion. Jacqueline Onassis received 
such a tour when she dropped in with Maurice Tempels- 
man in May 1980—about a year before Williams shot Dan- 
ny Hansford. 

The shooting and its aftermath electrified Savannahians 
and sent them clamoring for copies of the September/Octo- 
ber 1976 issue of Architectural Digest, in which there had 
been a six-page feature on Mercer House. The photographs 
(reprinted here) showed a series of well-proportioned 
rooms with fifteen-foot ceilings, tall arched windows and 
an impressive collection of antiques. Of particular interest, 
of course, were Williams’s study and its elegant appoint- 
ments—the desk over which the volley of shots had been 
fired (it was actually a gold-encrusted Louis XV bureau plat 
once owned by Emperor Maximilian of Mexico); the an- 
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LEFT: In the dining room were a portrait by 
Reynolds, Baccarat stemware with a gold 
initial W and silver flatware made for Ed- 
ward VII and Queen Alexandra. “The house 
has a size—and an aura—that attracted 
me from the beginning,” said Williams. 


BELOW: He converted the seven upstairs 
bedrooms into two, including the master 
bedroom, and a “pipe organ room that runs 
the length of the house,” said Williams, 
who died in 1990. He was found in his 
study, “the same room where he had shot 
Hansford, lying on the carpet behind the 
desk in the very spot where he would have 
fallen eight years earlier had Hansford’s 
shots found their mark,” says Berendt. 





tique Persian carpet where Danny Hansford had fallen 
dead; and, looking down on the scene from its place above 
a carved wood mantel, an oil portrait of George Drum- 
mond attributed to Gainsborough Dupont, nephew and 
only assistant of Thomas Gainsborough. 

Among Williams’s other treasures were a set of flatware 
made for Edward VII and Queen Alexandra, a porcelain 
dinner service once owned by the duchess of Richmond, 
the coat of arms from the door of Napoleon's coronation 
carriage, a Fabergé document box made for Czar Nicho- 


continued on page 62 
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las II and paintings by Reynolds, 
Whistler, Hudson and Sargent. De- 
spite its vastness and the lofty prove- 
nance of some of its furnishings, the 
house had a comfortable, lived-in 
look. The last line of the 1976 article 
had taken on a poignant irony since 
it first appeared: “The charm of the 
city and its way of life have found ex- 
pression in [Williams's] careful and 
loving restoration of Mercer House— 
a house once ravaged by war and ne- 
glect but now a center of harmony 
and quiet living.” 

My own interest in Mercer House 
began when I chose the Williams case 
as the central focus of my book about 
Savannah, Midnight in the Garden of 
Good and Evil. Williams agreed to co- 
operate in my research, and he did so 
in spectacular fashion. A gifted story- 
teller with a sharp eye, he regaled me 
with little-known and very spicy sto- 
ries about Savannah, Savannahians, 
himself and Mercer House. 





continued from page 60 


“The Mercers never actually lived 
in Mercer House,” he told me. “When 
I moved in I tried to find out why, but 
nobody could tell me, including sev- 
eral present members of the Mercer 
family. So I did some independent 
sleuthing and found out. It seems that 
after the Civil War, General Mercer 
was thrown in jail and tried for the 
murder of two army deserters. He 
was acquitted, largely on the testimo- 
ny of his son, but he emerged from 
jail a bitter man. He sold the house 
unfinished, and the new owners com- 
pleted it.” The twinkle returned to 
Williams’s eye. “My voodoo witch 
doctor thinks the house is haunted. 
And considering everything that’s 
happened in it, I sometimes wonder if 
she may be right.” Williams was refer- 
ring to Minerva, a root worker he’d 
hired to put a curse on the district at- 
torney just in case the mortal powers 
of his high-priced team of lawyers 
were insufficient to win in court. 





Necessity: 


As Williams’s trials dragged on, his 
fellow Savannahians speculated that 
his mounting legal bills would force 
him to sell the contents of Mercer 
House, if not the house itself. Indeed, 
as the cost of his defense passed the 
$500,000 mark, Williams freely admit- 
ted he’d had to deaccession some of 
his treasures, including several items 
visible in the 1976 photographs—a 
rare Charles II chest-on-stand that 
had been made in Charleston, a pair 
of marble Fo dogs that had come out 
of the Imperial Palace in Beijing dur- 
ing the Boxer Rebellion, an early 
American four-poster and Emperor 
Maximilian’s bureau plat. But Williams 
kept up appearances. Important por- 
traits and carpets were quickly re- 
placed by less important but still 
good ones. Where Emperor Maximil- 
ian’s desk had stood, Williams put an 
antique table of approximately the 
same size. Porcelain vases nicely filled 
the niches in the drawing room 
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where the Fo dogs had stood. To the 
casual observer, it was as if nothing in 
the house had changed. 

Even during the two years that 
Williams spent in jail, he maintained 
Mercer House as if he were still in res- 
idence. He kept the bushes neatly 
trimmed and the front lawn mowed. 
His shop assistant stayed on the job 
and regularly dropped off auction 
catalogues at the jail for Williams to 


peruse and check off the items he 
wanted to bid on. He wrote letters on 


his engraved stationery, and because 
there happened to be a pay phone in 
his cell, he was able to run his an- 
tiques business with considerable 
agility—to the extent of calling in a 
bid for a pair of Fabergé cuff links at a 
Christie’s auction in Geneva. “I’m 
probably the only person who’s ever 
bought Fabergé from a jail cell,” he re- 
ported happily. 

The varied career of Mercer House 
already includes a Hollywood stint— 


three stints, to be precise. It was used 
as a Beacon Hill mansion in the Civil 


War movie Glory (the windows were 


adorned with lace curtains to give the 
place a proper Bostonian look), and it 
was the home of an evil scientist 
played by Louis Jourdan in The 
Swamp Thing and The Return of the 
Swamp Thing. In the fiery climax of 
the latter film, a scale model of Mercer 
House was blown to smithereens. 

The house, or its likeness, is sched- 
uled to appear on film at least once 
more. Warner Bros. has bought the 
rights to Midnight, and plans for a fea- 
ture movie are under way. Sadly, Jim 
Williams will not be around to see it. 
He died in January 1990. His was not 
a violent death. According to the 
medical authorities, he died of natu- 
ral causes. Still, Williams's voodoo 
priestess, Minerva, claims to see the 
hand of the supernatural at work: 
Williams died in the study, the same 
room as Danny Hansford. 


Invention: 


Haunted or not, the house is now 
owned and lived in by members of 
Jim Williams's family, who are thor- 
oughly content to be there and keep a 
very low profile. They have main- 
tained the house much as he left it. 
Perhaps the biggest difference is the 
attention being paid to it. Since the 
publication of Midnight, tour guides 
who used to omit any reference to the 
Williams-Hansford shooting have 
been reciting the story in minute de- 
tail. Indeed, tourists in Savannah 
have the opportunity to chose from 
several competing Midnight in the 
Garden of Good and Evil tours, which 
visit all the locations where incidents 
in the book took place, Mercer House 
chief among them. 

Despite all the recent fuss, for 
which I take full responsibility, it can 
be said—and without a hint of 
irony—that Mercer House has once 
again become a center of harmony 
and quiet living. 0 





A private residence in Seattle, Washington. Morgan and Lindstrom Architects. Members of The American Institute of Architects. 
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“You're not likely to see as much of the staid, 
Boston type of furniture as you might expect.” 


n Boston it is often said that one 

doesn’t buy hats, one has them. The 
same could be said, it would seem, of 
antiques and other accoutrements for 
the house. Yet the abundance of an- 
tiques shops clustered along Charles 
Street in the Beacon Hill area suggests 
that at least some proper Bostonians 
are willing to part with the furniture 
they have always had and others are 
willing to buy it. 
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ABOVE: “Gravert offers a wide variety 
of antiques as well as reproductions,” 
says Hodgins, who studies a tole-and- 
crystal chandelier based on an English 
design. The French clock is circa 1820. 
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By Suzanne Stephens 





WILLIAM HODGINS SHARES A FEW OF HIS FAVORITE SOURCES 


If one expects to find those shops 
brimming over with Massachusetts 
Queen Anne highboys or New En- 
gland Federal sofas, however, an expe- 
dition with interior designer William 
Hodgins will show that this is not en- 
tirely the case. “You're not likely to 
see as much of the old, staid, tea- 
table-Boston type of furniture as you 
might expect,” he says. Hodgins ob- 
serves that his clients, many of whom 
come from notably discreet Boston 
families, usually prefer English, French 
and Spanish pieces. “Bostonians are 
much more receptive and enthusias- 
tic than they once were to fresher, 
newer things,” he adds. “They're se- 
cure in what they like.” 

Hodgins has been able to observe 
(and perhaps influence to some de- 
gree) a loosening up of taste in the 
years since he first arrived in Bos- 


“Boston is a warm, human city that’s small in scale and easily walkable,” says inte- 
rior designer William Hodgins. ABOVE: “You can find many antiques shops on 
Charles Street.” BELOW: “Wonderful objects await at George Gravert Antiques.” 
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WILLIAM HODGINS SHARES A FEW OF HIS FAVORITE SOURCES 





ABOVE LEFT: “Matz and Pribell carry handsome period antiques 


continued from page 66 


erate 


from the seventeenth century on up,” says Hodgins, who discusses 
Etruscan revival candlesticks with owners Heidi Pribell and Marc Matz. 
BELOW: An arch frames a circa 1875 American garden statue of Spring. 





ton in 1968. His elegant interiors 
are often characterized by artful com- 
binations of late-eighteenth- and ear- 
ly-nineteenth-century Neoclassical, Re- 
gency and Biedermeier furniture. “I’ve 
always liked the simple architec- 
tural lines of those styles,” says Hodg- 
ins. He is also drawn to country 
furniture for its “softness and tex- 
ture,” citing English and French 
pieces as particular favorites. “I don’t 
love museum-type furniture,” he ex- 


68 


plains, “especially if it’s too heavy- 
handed. We're living today; I hate feel- 
ing out of place in an interior just 
because I’m alive.” 

Such well-defined predilections ac- 
count for Hodgins’s frequent visits 
to Boston dealers such as George 
Gravert Antiques on Charles Street. 
The shop, with its bay window and 
Georgian-style detailing, fits in well 
with the similar bay windows and 
wrought-iron grilles of the surround- 





TOP: “It’s always fun to go to Richard Kazarian’s shop be- 
cause he leans toward more unusual but appealing, very 
livable kinds of pieces,” notes Hodgins. The three mid- 
19th-century painted chairs are Italian. ABOVE: Kazarian 
and Hodgins examine a papier-maché globe on a stand. 


ing 1840s brick houses. Inside, it is a 
different matter. “George Gravert's 
furniture has an exuberant European 
look,” Hodgins notes. “It has scale 
and solidity.” 

Gravert, who has had his Charles 
Street shop for thirty-five years, adds, 
“I don’t care for high-style furni- 
ture—you know, ormolu, wood ve- 
neer and all that.” As Gravert sees it, 
“Boston is not a high-style town.” The 
antiques found in his store on a given 


continued on page 70 
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day might include an eighteenth-cen- 
tury French walnut console, a Louis 
XVI bureau plat or even an English 
officer’s metal campaign trunk dating 
to about 1850. Reproductions are 
present as well, including, for exam- 
ple, Louis XVI-style chairs made in 
the 1920s. “Good quality goes quick- 
ly,” says Gravert, “even high-caliber 
reproductions.” 
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“It's a beautiful little store with a nice mixture of grand European antiques,” says 
William Hodgins of The Newbury Galleries. LEFT: An 18th-century Swedish mirror 
faces an English tall case clock. BELOW LEFT: Director Michael Carter shows the 
designer an early-19th-century French urn. The painted armchair is Gustavian style. 


Down the road on Charles Street 
is Matz & Pribell, a shop arrayed 
with a range of Continental, English 
and American furniture and objets 
dart. “Matz and Pribell has very seri- 
ous furniture,” Hodgins says, “includ- 
ing seventeenth- and eighteenth- 
century pieces of great quality.” The 
store’s Anglo-Indian objects add a 
rather offbeat tone to the selection. 
“India’s export furniture, made for 
Western tastes after about 1750, has 
an exotic character we look for,” says 
Marc Matz, one of the owners. Matz 
and his partner, Heidi Pribell, who 
have been in business for eleven 


years, moved to Charles Street two 
years ago from Cambridge. “Boston 
taste can be conservative,” Pribell 
says. “You know, Chippendale and 
blue-and-white Canton china. That's 
not necessarily what we show.” This 
may explain why the pair were the 
only Boston dealers to participate in 
the prestigious Winter Antiques Show 
held in January in New York City. 





TOP: “Guido Frame Studio boasts an enor- 
mous selection of custom-made frames of 
the best quality and finishes,” says Hodg- 
ins, with manager Susan Brokaw. “Su- 
san is so good at scale and at helping 
you choose the proper frame and mat.” 
ABOVE: “The shop also has a gallery.” 
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WILLIAM HODGINS SHARES A FEW OF HIS FAVORITE SOURCES 





‘Although Boston is a busy urban area, it’s also a pretty city 
where people are pleasant to one another,” William Hodgins 
points out. ABOVE: “Newbury Street is Back Bay’s main shop- 
ping district. Many of the stores used to be private homes.” BE- 
LOW: A swan boat glides across the pond in the Public Garden. 


Surprisingly, Matz and Pribell of- 
ten find their antiques in Boston, even 
such uncommon items as Anglo-Indi- 
an chests or a set of eight green-lac- 
quered Venetian Rococo chairs from the 
mid-eighteenth-century. “Bostonians 
who toured Europe, China and India 
often brought back tons of furniture 
and decorative art objects,” Matz re- 
marks, pointing out that professors 
from Harvard and other universities 
and colleges in and around Boston 
ferreted out treasures in faraway 
countries at a time when such acqui- 
sitions were extremely inexpensive. 
In the orderly space of the store, 
an English 1760s bureau-bookcase 
with Chinese Gothic ornament and an 
early-nineteenth-century ebony-and- 
fruitwood settee, which the owners 
think is northern Italian or Swiss, 
are supplemented by such pieces as 
a late-nineteenth-century English Aes- 
thetic Movement rosewood-and-ivo- 
ry cabinet. “Going to their shop is 
like being at the Gardner Museum,” 
says Hodes: f 

Just next door is Richard Kazarian 
Antiques, a shop specializing in the 
sort of furnishings one might see if 
Edith Wharton had collaborated with 
Carlo Bugatti on a New England house. 
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“Richard Kazarian has an eye for 
totally unexpected things and found 
objects,” Hodgins notes. An early- 
twentieth-century mahogany-and- 
painted-canvas canoe from Worcester, 
Massachusetts, and a set of Aber- 
crombie and Fitch lawn bowls have 
recently been occupying the center of 
the floor. A large wire, wood and 








TOP: “The most interesting and special 
handmade carpets and rugs from Europe, 
the Orient and the United States are 
showcased at Decor International,” says 
Hodgins, who talks with owner Eman- 
uel Balkin. ABOVE: A Chinese needle- 
point carpet stitched in an Aubusson de- 
sign provides a backdrop for furled rugs. 


continued on page 76 
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It suggests both Fortune 


Calfnap-grained leather-trimmed seats. Cavernous space thanks to its innovative cab-forwanigea 









design. A premium 120-watt Chrysler/is 
Infinity Spatial Imaging™ 
Sound System withi 
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no fewer than I] 
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peakers. And, of course, driver and front passenger air bags’ Why, with all that, you'd think we made 
is car exclusively for the corporate elite. Enter a 214 horsepower, 24-valve, 3.5 liter V6 engine. 
oad-touring suspension and traction control. Plus a wide track for superior handling. And you’d be 


pt to think racing elite. Chrysler LHS. Whatever circles you drive in, you’ll be comfortable in both. 


or more information, call 1800-4-A-CHRYSLER. > ) Chrysler LHS 


form follows function 


Fortune 500 is a registered trademark of Time Inc. Indianapolis 500 is a registered trademark of IMS Corp. tAlways wear your seat belt. 








AD TRAVELS: BOSTON PROSEECIS 





WILLIAM HODGINS SHARES A FEW OF HIS FAVORITE SOURCES 
continued from page 72 


“It’s a delight to walk down the street and happen upon the colorful blooms at 
Winston Flowers,” says Hodgins. “They have a startling variety, no matter what 
the season.” LEFT: At the Boylston Street shop, the designer picks out a bouquet 
with Alex Winston. BELOW: Topiaries and African violets surround a fountain. 


glass birdcage, modeled after a town 
hall in southern France, is perched in 
one corner. Its creator was a barber 
who evidently fashioned the struc- 
ture with a razor and then signed it 
“Doumec Coiffeur.” 

Kazarian, who originally opened 
an antiques store in Newport, Rhode 
Island, moved his shop to Charles 
Street in 1982 because, he says, “the 
street had a great reputation as the 
nation’s attic.” The Newport store 
served as something of an avocation 
for him while he taught American his- 
tory at Brown University and the Uni- 
versity of Rhode Island. Antiques were 
not just antiques to him but examples 
of material culture. “I like to find ob- 
jects that reveal their lives,” he ex- 
plains, “things that may not be what 





“He will paint new furniture with 






old finishes so it looks beautifully natural.” 


Len ema 


ABOVE: “Frederick Browne does the 
most amazing furniture finishes,” says 
Hodgins. He and Browne inspect the color 
and surface of an 18th-century-style 
French bergere that is being restored. ~ Be aes ; 

RIGHT: Works in progress fill the studio. re Pe 
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7/ Bahamian Registrs 


Los Angeles, CA 90067 


© 1995 Crystal Cruises 


Europe The Orient South Pacific Trans-canal The Americas World Cruise 


EPENDING ON THE SEASON, THE MOST 
MAGNIFICENT RESORTS IN THE WORLD CAN BE FOUND IN 
BALI, PORTOFINO OR OFF THE COAST OF ALASKA. 


Sea ae sa 
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The Five-Stars-Plus Oaic Severely and the new atic Symphony — two of the most Pua tere destinations 
anywhere. Visit your travel agent to learn more about Crystal Cruises and our worldwide itineraries. And 
discover a place as glorious as any on land or sea. For a complimentary brochure, call (213) 340-4121. 

NU? 
THE NEWEST LARGE LUXURY SHIPS FIVE-STARS-PLUS RATINGS CAESARS PALACE AT SEA CASINO 
MOST STATEROOMS WITH PRIVATE VERANDAHS’ THE FINEST ENTERTAINMENT AFLOAT ® 
FLEXIBLE DINING/SPECIALTY RESTAURANTS EXPANDED WORLDWIDE ITINERARIES 


DANCING IN AN ELEGANT, ROMANTIC ATMOSPHERE The Most Glorious Ships at Sea C R UTIS E S 


People who entertain, 





entertain only the best. 


Planked pear and custom blue aircraft finish. 


The featured Neff professional cooking center, 
is one of many models that can be intergrated into Neff cabinetry. 


NEFF KITCHENS, Toronto 
Phone 800-268-4527 * (905) 791-7770 
w» Fax (905) 791-7788 


SAN JOSE, CA VERO BEACH, FL STATEN ISLAND, NY CANADA 
Brond Kitchen & Design (408) 252-1545 Patricia Davis Brown Fine Cabinetry (407) 231- Signature Kitchens by Eurocab (718) 351-5576 TORONTO, ON 

1326 Dunbor & Ross (416) 486-9615 
BURBANK, CA SCARSDALE, NY 
Colifornia Kitchens Inc. (818) 841-7222 SARASOTA, FL The Kitchen People (914) 273-4142 CALGARY, AB 

Village Woodworking (813) 924-0519 Heartwood Kitchen Design (403) 229-2796 
SAN DIEGO, CA BROOKLYN, NY 
European Kitchen & Bath Designs (619) 452-7724 CHICAGO, IL (Merchandise Mart) Regency Kitchens (718) 435-4266 MONTREAL, QU 

Design Concepts International (312) 670-2500 Osimex Inc. (514) 733-7999 
WEST HOLLYWOOD, CA CLEVELAND, OH 
Kitchen Design Studio Inc. (310) 854-6322 VERNON HILLS, IL Forali's Kitchen & Bath Design Studio VANCOUVER (Richmond) 

Orren Pickell Builders (708)816-7710 (216) 944-4499 Ryvers Kitchen Studio (604) 273-7837 
LONG & REDONDO BEACH, CA 
Kitchen Studio (310) 433-6393 WEST DUNDEE, IL PHILADELPHIA, PA INTERNATIONAL 

E. Dahlin & Associates (708) 428-2500 Encore Kitchen & Bath (215) 646-7666 PUERTO RICO (San Juan) 
BURLINGAME, CA Bathroom Jewels (809) 250-8077 
Signature Kithchens (415) 344-9062 BALTIMORE, MD PITTSBURGH, PA 

S.D. Kitchens (410) 653-1309 Kitchen & Bath Concepts of Pittsburgh, BERMUDA 
MIAMI, FL (412) 369-2900 Eurotile Bermuda (809) 292-6069 
Kitchen Center, Inc. (305) 871-4147 ROYAL OAK, MI 

Royal Ook Kitchens (810) 549-2944 MADISON, WI Ty thr Ges) 8 
NORTH PALM BEACH, FL Brunsell Lumber & Millwork (608) 275-7179 mon VI 
Kitchens by Lenore (407) 627-8300 LONG ISLAND, NY HONOLULU. HI 
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Clossic Kitchen & Bath Center (516) 621-7700 


The Cabinetree (808) 523-9688 








fairy tales 






st ook endings 
sold here. 
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xplore the limitless possibilities of 120 premier showrooms. ff 
Choose from over 2,100 makers of the finest home furnishings the world has to offer. 
DISCOVER 
DESIGN 
VISIT THE DESIGN CENTERS Showplace 
2 Henry Adams St. San Francisco CA 94103 HRS. Mon-Fri 9 am - 5 pm And Catlora: 





Design Centers 





DIRECTIONS: 8th Street to Division Street | DESIGN SEMINARS: 2nd Thursday of each month INFO. 1-800-877-8522 


Purchasing and admittance policies may vary. Ask each showroom for details. 


Studio One 


Associates 





Northern California Exclusive 
Lighting Resource to the Trade 





CUCKOO'S NEST 


Design: CHRISTINA SPANN 


ROBBIA/HALF ROBBIA 
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Artemide 








Galleria Design Center, 101 Henry Adams Street #311, San Francisco, CA 94103 * 415-861-7200 Fax 415-861-0705 








SORAYA RUGS 


RO LARS LO) AR eT eR OL LS 
tapestry ateliers of France and Brussels, Soraya Rugs presents a collection 
of antique and semi-antique masterpieces unparalleled in the West. It’s 
no wonder the Bay Area’s leading designers consistently select fine rugs 
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SHOWPLACE DESIGN CENTER » 2 HENRY ADAMS ST., STE. 233 - SAN FRANCISCO, CA 94103 + 415-626-5757 





CEM DESIGNS 7/7 CEM ASSOCIATES 
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Discover for yourself how the AMTICO Design System can turn The Ultimate Blind for the true Designer. Nanik is committed to fine 


your flooring dreams into beautiful reality. design, appearance and function. 


Showplace Design Center Suite M-6 (415) 861 8831 


LENOIR ASSOCIATES 


An eclectic collection of custom home furnishings available lhe Bonaventure Collection recaptures 19th century France with old 


through your interior designer world styles seen through modern eyes. Wood merges with metal and 


faux marble. Classic pieces take on new uses. To the trade only 


leria Design Center Suite 414 (415) 861-6590 Fax (415) 861-1231 
Showplace Design Center Suite 355 (415) 621-8524 Fax (415) 621-2334 








COUNTRY FLOORS DUNKIRK 


RESIDENTIAL AND HOSPITALITY 
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WEL terra cotta plaque 13x15x5/8 in. 


THE DAWN OF A NEW DAY 


Antiqued & Tumbled Marble, Limestone and Travertine; Mosaics; OyYSTA sol Nery 


Handcrafted, Historic & Contemporary Art Tiles; Terra Cotta Floors; 
Architectural Elements, Mouldings; Sturdy Floor Tiles Glazed to 
Replicate the Discrete Texture of Antique Cut Stone & Terra Cotta. MARKET PLACE UMBRELLAS * HURRICANE STONE 





Showplace Design Center Suite 110 (415) 241-0500 Showplace Design Center Suite 380 (415) 863-7183 Fax (415) 863-4367 4 
















CLASSIC INNOVATIONS The Lane Group 





Classic Leather. For more than 25 years our skilled craftsmen have 
used the highest quality materials and most luxurious leathers 


HICKORY CHAIR * LANE * PEARSON 


LANE UPOLSTERY * VENTURE 
to build, by hand, the ultimate in leather upholstery. 


Showplac ¢ Design Center Suite 319 (415) 863-7009 Fax (415) 863-5542 
Showplace Design Center Suite 419 (415) 626-0491 











CBS Furniture 





101 Henry Adams Street 
Third Floor-Design Center #325 
San Francisco, California 94103 

Telephone (415) 621-6525 





Hart Associates 





Martin of London 
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AMBIANCE ANTIQUES 


Direct Importer of Antiques & Fabrics 
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Featuring 


Fabrics of 
TAM 1 Mcskod baste 


International 


Photo: Jolin Vaughan 


Two Locations 


887 Santa Cruz , Menlo Park, CA (415) 324-3854 Fax: 324-3899 
G. D. C., 101 Henry Adams, #366, S. F., CA (415) 255-9006 Fax: 255-1433 





. 
Enid Ford Showroom represents uniquel} 


designed custom crafted furniture, 


carefully appointed collectibles, textiles, | 
: 
: 


wall coverings, lighting and hand crafted 


Tibetan rugs designed in Paris. 
The Atelier-like showroom has a fresh 


= ee 
transitional look, with one-of-a-kind 
pieces enticing visitors to return often. 


: 
Galleria Design Center Suite 130 


(415) 255-1 Fax (415) 255-277 
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Photo by Ken Guemaker 


MODERNE” Sofa / “DAMASK” wallpaper AUBUSSON Made in 100% wool, custom sizes and colors 


“...Paris, 1936?” “No, Michael Kent Bishop, 1995!” “Timeless Beauty, Old World Craftmanship” 





Showplace Design Cent ite 219 (415) 252-7395 Fax (415) 252-7397 Showplace Design Center Suite 219 (415) 250-9266 
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Erika Brunson, President, Erika Brunson Design Associates 
Erika Brunson Furniture can be seen in Randolph & Hein showrooms nationwide. 
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Furniture + Fabrics + Rugs 


Agnes Bourne, Inc. 
Showplace Design Center 
Two Henry Adams Street 
Showroom 220 

San Francisco, CA 94103 
415/626-6883 

Fox: 626-2489 
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The excellent companies listed 
below are prepared to send you 
information on their fine 
services and products. The 
brochures are free; simply circle 
the number(s) on the card 
corresponding to the number 
next to your preference. Return 
the card to ARCHITECTURAL 
DIGEST TRAVELS, P.O. Box 1727, 
Sandusky, Ohio 44871-1727. 
Each brochure will arrive under 
separate cover - directly from 
the companies listed in 

the offer. 


Caribbean 

1. BRITISH VIRGIN ISLANDS. Discover 
Nature's Little Secrets. Experience unspoiled 
beaches, bays and nature trails, as well as 
exciting water-related vacations and enticing 
treasure coves, Our accommodations, from 
world-class hotels and resorts to charming 
inns and villas, offer every amenity. 


2. CIBONEY, OCHO RIOS. A Radisson Villa, 
Spa & Beach Resort. Jamaica’s premier AAA 
4-Diamond resort. Almost everything is 
included in the price: meals, drinks, golf, ten- 
nis, watersports, spa services, tips and gratu- 
ities. 


3. COVE CASTLES, ANGUILLA, B.W.1I. 

Twelve exquisite beachfront villas, directly on 
a 1/2 mile of pristine, white sandy beach and 
turquoise sea. Hotel services, including a fabu- 
lous restaurant with in-villa service for break- 
fast and luncheons on your villa veranda. For 
brochure, rates and reservations, call WIMCO 
1-800-322-8455. 


4. HORIZONS LTD. A member of the presti- 
gious Relais et Chateaux and the Horizons Ltd. 
properties, this early 18th-century Manor 
House rests amidst four acres of terraced gar- 
dens right on the waters edge. An elegant 
property commanding panoramic views of 
Hamilton Harbour. Decorated with sumptu- 
ous European fabrics and fine antiques. 
Renowned for award-winning gourmet din- 
ing, Waterloo House is a perfect setting from 
which to enjoy a relaxing holiday in Bermuda. 


5. JALOUSIE PLANTATION RESORT & SPA. 
Set between the majestic Piton mountains, 
amongst 325 acres of lush tropical foliage. 
Jalousie enjoys style and an ambiance ideal for 
those looking to get away from it all. 







6. LE TOINY, SAINT BARTHELEMY, F.W.I. 
aceful, elegant and very private. St. Barths 
*., ~ /est and most beautiful Small Luxury Hotel. 
*-2lve private villa suites, each with private 
ool, classic hotel services, gourmet restaurant 
and captivating views. Call WIMCO, 1-800-27- 
TOINY for brochure, rates and reservations. 


7. THE LIDO RESORTS BY SUPERCLUBS®. 
Luxurious accommodations unlike any other 


Travels 


in the Caribbean, gourmet dining, 24-hour 
room service, premium liquors, unlimited 
watersports, tennis, everything's included. A 
private yacht at Grand Lido and natural spring 
spa facilities at Sans Souci Lido. No tipping. 


8. PALMAS DEL MAR. Receive a large, color- 
ful brochure showing Palmas del Mar's many 
amenities and activities including 3 1/2 miles 
of beach, championship golf, the finest tennis 
center in the Caribbean, a marina, and many 
fine restaurants. 1-800-PALMAS-O. 


9. UNITED STATES VIRGIN ISLANDS. St. 
Croix, St. John, St. Thomas. The year-round 
destination with less than a 5° F difference in 
temperature from winter to summer. Winter, 
78°F. Free brochures: Visitors Guide, 
Honeymoon Packages, Skin Diving, Sports, 
Shopping. 


10. Please send all Caribbean brochures listed 
above, 


Cruises 

11. CELEBRITY CRUISES. Celebrity Cruises’ 
five-star service, award-winning cuisine and 
casually elegant atmosphere offer the perfect 
7 - 10, or 11-night cruise for the sophisticated 
traveler. Book now for the new ship Century, 
arriving December, 1995. 


12. CRYSTAL CRUISES. |n 1996, Crystal 
Cruises will offer a spectacular 96-day World 
Cruise aboard Crystal Symphony, the newest 
large luxury ship afloat. Sail with us for the 
entire voyage and visit 38 of the world’s most 
extraordinary destinations. Or select from five 
cruise segments ranging in length from 15 to 
23 days. For a brochure, call 1-800-96 CRUISE. 


13. CUNARD. Sagafjord World Cruise. 
Discover the story of the Pacific or simply your 
favorite chapter. From January through April 
1995, Five-Star-Plus Sagafjord will take you on 
a Pacific Odyssey. Visit the South Pacific, 
Australia, the Orient and more. Cruise from 15 
to 109 days. Discover how a story of any 
length can become a classic. Call 1-800-221- 
8200 for a brochure, ask for code 191. 


14. ROYAL CARIBBEAN CRUISE LINE. A call 
to Royal Caribbean can be the start to the per- 
fect vacation. For a free brochure about cruis- 
ing Royal Caribbean style, dial 1-800-659- 
RCCL, ext. 205. 


15. SEABOURN CRUISE LINE. The ultimate 
all-suite cruise experience. Named World's 
Best Cruise Line by Condé Nast Traveler in 
November 1994 -- the third year in a row 
Seabourn won top honors in this prestigious 
travel industry poll. Cruise the “Best of the 
Best” in North America, South America, Alaska, 
the Caribbean, the British Isles, Europe, 
Scandinavia, the Mediterranean, East Africa, 
Asia and the Orient. For a 160-page brochure, 
call (415) 391-7444. 


16. Please send all Cruise brochures listed 
above. 


International 

17. ATLANTIC CANADA TOURISM. Canada 
Atlantic Coast, we make people feel good. 
Call 1-800-565-2627 now for your 76-page 
Vacation Planner. 


18. BRITISH AIRWAYS. British Airways 


"Holidays London Plus" brochure features 
hundreds of mix and match options to the 
U.K. and Europe. 


19. BRITISH TOURIST AUTHORITY. For all of 
your travel needs to Britain, send or call for 
BRITAIN - YOUR VACATION PLANNER. Sixty 
pages of information on England, Scotland 
and Wales. Call 1-800-GO2 BRITAIN. 


20. EUROPEAN TRAVEL COMMISSION. 
Planning Your Trip To Europe. A 60-page, full- 
color guide to 26 countries presented by the 
European Travel Commission. Covers impor- 
tant attractions, events, entertainment, trans- 
portation, food and drink. With maps and 
photos. 


21. IRELAND. Ireland Vacations ‘95 is a color- 
ful new brochure that offers a choice of great 
value airfares, coach tours and self-drive vaca- 
tions to Ireland. Call 1-800-SHAMROCK ext. 
202. 


22. MONACO. Spin a storybook romance all 
your own in Monaco, the fairytale that doesn't 
end at the stroke of midnight. For a brochure 
and more call 1-800-753-9696. 


23. SPAIN. Spain boasts the treasures of 
countless civilizations with monuments and 
masterpieces dating back millennia. Stroll 
through some of Europe's oldest cities and vil- 
lages. Or relax on our beautiful beaches. 
Delicious tapas and fine wines are a specialty. 
Information: (212) 759-8822. 


24. TURKISH TOURIST OFFICE. A trip to 
Turkey is a magnificent journey through 
10,000 years of history. Situated where Europe 
meets Asia and at the crossroads of world civi- 
lizations, Turkey offers an incredible diversity 
and startling contrasts. Step out from the 
Western modernity of your hotel to the largest 
open air museum in the world - where thou- 
sand of historical and archaeological sites, rep- 
resenting ten of the world's greatest civiliza- 
tions await you. For more information: (212) 
687-2194. 


25. Please send all International brochures list- 
ed above. 


United States 

26. BILTMORE ESTATE. Located in Ashville, 
NC. America’s largest home celebrates its 
100th year. Explore this 250 room French 
chateau, award-winning winery & gardens. 
With special events like Festival of Flowers, 
Opening of the Tower Rooms, and the 
Centennial Victorian Christmas. Order your 
Centennial Planner by calling 1-800-922-0091. 


27. BOCA RATON RESORT & CLUB. A world- 
famous resort on Florida's Gold Coast, in beau- 
tiful Palm Beach County. Featuring elegant 
accommodations, a private beach with all 
watersports, two 18-hole golf courses, 34 ten- 
nis courts, fishing and boating facilities, three 
fitness centers and a variety of restaurants, 
from casual to elegant. For reservations or a 
brochure, call 1-800-327-0101, ext. 02. 


28. THE BREAKERS. A landmark among 
resorts, The Breakers rests on 140 oceanfront 
acres in the heart of Palm Beach, Florida. 
Offering 567 newly renovated quest rooms, 
award-winning golf and tennis facilities, 1/2 
mile of private beach, oceanfront heated 
swimming pool, fitness center, comprehensive 


children’s activities for all ages and complete 
meeting facilities . Gourmet dining remains 
legendary and is available at five restaurants, 
which provide an atmosphere to suit every 
mood and appetite. Here you'll discover a tra- 
dition of service matched by a commitment to 
guest satisfaction. 


29. THE CLOISTER. A Mobil Travel Guide 
Five-Star resort, located off the southern coast 
of Georgia. Five miles of private beach, full- 
service spa, championship golf, tennis, skeet, 
horseback riding and dancing. Full American 
Plan, June through September 2, daily play- 
time is provided without charge for children 
three through 11. During Summer Family 
Festival, July 9 - Sept. 4, there’s no charge for 
accommodations or meals for younger guests 
under 19 sharing a room with parents. Call 1- 
800- SEA-ISLAND. 


30. COLORADO. Spend your Summer in 
Colorado. Call 1-800-COLORADO for your 
Vacation Guide, including lodging, attractions 
and maps. 


31. FISHER ISLAND. One of the world’s most 
desirable communities, Fisher Island offers 
championship golf, tennis, marinas and an 
international spa. Residences are priced from 
$800,000 to $4.8 million, with resort accom- 
modations starting at $400. For more informa- 
tion call 1-800-624-3251 or (305) 535-6071. 


32. HOTEL DEL CORONADO. Just outside 
San Diego, enjoy memorable dining in the 
eight restaurants and lounges at the world- 
renowned Hotel Del Coronado. An historic 
Victorian-era landmark. Call 1-800-HOTEL DEL. 


33. NEW ORLEANS. New Orleans is the birth- 
place of the world's happiest music —music 
that makes perfectly normal people suddenly 
spin decorated umbrellas overhead and dance 
in the middle of the street. Come join the 
parade. 


34. SCOTTSDALE PRINCESS. A legendary 
Five-Diamond desert retreat on 450 acres that 
offers award-winning cuisine and outstanding 
recreational facilities, including two TPC golf 
courses, nine tennis courts, three pools and a 
Spa and Fitness Center. One of the Leading 
Hotels of the World. 1-800-223-1818. 


35. SHUTTERS ON THE BEACH. Nestled 
along the Santa Monica sands, Shutters is the 
only beachfront luxury hotel in Los Angeles. 
Its well-acclaimed restaurants, inviting lobby, 
guest rooms and suites offer all the refined 
amenities and comforts you would expect 
from a gracious, luxury hotel, yet are uniquely 
reminiscent of the historic beach resorts, cot- 
tages and grand oceanfront homes of the 20's 
and 30's. 


36. Please send all United States brochures 
listed above. 


Miscellaneous 

37. GODIVA LIQUEUR. Indulge yourself or 
give the gift of this luscious cordial. Call 1-800- 
55-GODIVA for a complimentary brochure of 
sinfully delicious drink and dessert recipes cre- 
ated with the Godiva of Liqueurs. 


38. Please send me information on every item 
listed on this AD TRAVELS page. 
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AD TRAVELS: BOSTON PROSPEECYS 





WILLIAM HODGINS SHARES A FEW OF HIS FAVORITE SOURCES 


continued from page 76 


East Boston 


Boston Inner Harbo: 


Boston’ |= 


ABOVE: “The Boston Design Center is regarded as New 
England’s resource center for residential and commer- 
cial design trades,” says William Hodgins. “One of the 
stores I visit there is the Blanche P Field showroom.” 


“If I need a lampshade, I go to Blanche P Field. They can 
also mount anything into a lamp.” LEFT: Shelves hold a 
multitude of decorative ribbons and trims. BELOW: 
“Whatever type of shade you need, from the most com- 
plicated ruffled one to the simplest transparent parch- 
ment creation, can be either found or custom made there.” 





WILLIAM HODGINS’ BOSTON SOURCES 


1. George Gravert Antiques 
122 Charles Street 
617/227-1593 
English and Continental antiques 


2. Matz & Pribell 
70 Charles Street 
617/227-3366 
English, Continental and American antiques 


3. Richard Kazarian Antiques 
70 Charles Street 
617/720-2758 
Eclectic antiques 


4. The Newbury Galleries 
18 Arlington Street 
617/437-0822 
English and Continental antiques 


5. Guido Frame Studio 
118 Newbury Street 
617/267-0569 
Framing and restoration 


6. Decor International 
141 Newbury Street 
617/262-1529 
Antique and new handwoven rugs 


7. Winston Flowers 
569 Boylston Street 
617/457-4900 
Flowers 
8. Frederick Browne 
450 Harrison Avenue 
617/482-2764 
Decorative-painted furniture and finishing 
. Blanche P. Field Inc. 
One Design Center Place 
Suite 647 
617/423-0715 
Custom-made lamps and shades 


So 


continued on page 82 
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The World’s Largest Open Air Museum 


TURKISH REPUBLIC 







<q 8000 BC. 2000 A.D. > 






TURKEY 


Center of World History 








Nowhere <— bese = ) Se ie aoe Yow)! 
else on earth : one ™~ 3 a discover the 
has the ancient most ancient 
remained so well- and fascinating 
preserved as it has in cities in the world: 
Turkey. Here 10 great civi- Troy, Pergamum, Sardis, 
lizations have left their astonishing Ephesus and the oldest known 
treasures scattered everywhere. It's human settlement on earth at 
no wonder we've been called the Catal Hoyuk. Travel through the 


world's largest open air museum. In For a complete information package contact the magic and beauty of Turkey, 
exotic Istanbul, you will see some of Turkish Tourism Offices: located at the very center of 
q ve tutyt ke OF 821 United Nations Plaza, New York, New York, ide Gail 1 
the most stunning, intact, works o 10017. Tel:(212) 687-2194. Fax:(212) 599-7568. wor istory. Call your trave 
art and architecture anywhere. Such 1717 Massachusetts Ave., N.W,, Suite 306. agent today to take advantage of 
as St. Sophia, the Blue Mosque and Washington D.C., 20036. the low airfares and the high pur- 


Tel: (202) 429-9844 Fax: (202) 429-5649. , 
pee chasing power of the dollar. 





the sumptuous Topkapi Palace. 


©. Bora Ozk6k present 17th year of Taree tl t/ha gh ts on 
Be CULTURAL FOLK TOURS 


Sa 
800-935-8875 Penne “ne pacija tours 


Group & Individual Tours, Gourmet Tours, Recommended by NY Times & Fodor the turkey specialist 


Cruises, Gulets. We stress culture, village Club Nets I 908-291-8228 (800) 722.4288 
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they once were but that nevertheless 
evoke a former grandeur in spite of 
the wear and tear.” 

While roaming around Kazarian’s 
somewhat cluttered spaces, a visitor 
may happen upon a slightly knocked- 
about Vuitton trunk plastered with 
faded stickers for the Cunard Lines 
and Grand Hotel in Florence. Or he or 
she may be stopped by the Hungari- 
an painted pine folk art cupboard, 
made in 1905, that stands behind ear- 
ly-twentieth-century metal lawn fur- 
niture from France and near a late- 
sixteenth-century Italian Renaissance 
chest. “We're not afraid to cross bound- 
aries,” Kazarian says. “We like to take 
dissimilar things and combine them 
the way you would put together a 
good dinner party.” 

Like Matz and Pribell, Kazarian 
comments on the “incredible acquisi- 
tions” he has found in the houses 
of Boston, testaments to their own- 
ers’ grand tours. While he thinks his 
eclectic range of things might “test 
the limits of taste here,” he argues 
that “there is still a vigorous Boston 
intellect that is willing to search out 
the unusual.” 

Although Charles Street, with its 
thirty-odd antiques shops and gal- 
leries, is considered the “antiques dis- 
trict” of Boston, Hodgins is able to 
stay closer to his office at Claren- 
don and Newbury streets for certain 
design-related forays. One antiques 
store, The Newbury Galleries, on 
Arlington Street near the corner of 
Newbury Street, occupies a gracious 
brownstone that overlooks Boston’s 
Public Garden. Inside, the rooms’ 
stately red-and-cream walls and high 
ceilings convey the sense of polish 
suggested by the architecture of the 
nineteenth-century building. “New- 
bury’s selection includes classic pieces 
as well as the more ‘high-style’ paint- 
ed and lacquered furniture,” Hodgins 
points out. An Empire French mirror 
and a Swedish Neoclassical cabinet of 
a rich amber hue attest to the store’s 
emphasis on the early nineteenth 
century. “The furniture designed be- 


tween 1790 and 1820 has a graceful el- 
egance that works with everything,” 
says gallery director Michael Carter. 

The store is owned by Laurence 
Tribe, the constitutional law expert, 
and his wife, Carolyn, who has a doc- 
torate in education from Harvard. 
Both have long had an interest in art 
and antiques, and they founded The 
Newbury Galleries in 1990 with the 
purpose of directing all profits from 
its sales to AIDS organizations. “Open- 
ing an antiques gallery seemed a 
unique opportunity to pursue that 
love,” says Carolyn Tribe, president of 
the store, “in a way that would help 
people who are vulnerable and un- 
fairly treated.” Here, good works have 
led to success. Since the gallery moved 
from Newbury Street to Arlington 
Street in 1992, it has expanded its op- 
erations. In February it opened anoth- 
er gallery at the rear of the shop. 

A short walk from The Newbury 
Galleries, past rows of town houses 
containing such shops as Giorgio 
Armani, Brooks Brothers and Burber- 
rys, and on past a number of art gal- 
leries, one comes to Guido Frame Stu- 
dio on Newbury Street. While the 


Charles Street is 
considered the “antiques 
district” of Boston. 


store is renowned for its hand-carved 
gold- or silver-leafed frames, Hodg- 
ins also favors ones with an Old World 
white finish. “I like their softness and 
warmth,” he comments. The frames 
emulate styles extending back to the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
“Guido has frames appropriate for 
any particular painting or drawing,” 
Hodgins says. He also points out that 
the store sells early-nineteenth- and 
twentieth-century American art. 
“Guido” is Guido Rosengurt, who 
has had his shop on Newbury Street 
for twenty-seven years. A native of Ar- 
gentina, he learned his craft appren- 
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ticing for his father, a furniture mak- 
er. In addition to making frames for 
interior designers, artists and the gen- 
eral public, Guido Frame Studio pro- 
vides its services to about ten or 
twelve galleries on Newbury Street 
and a number of museums. Hodgins 
often confers with Susan Brokaw, the 
store manager and a framing consul- 
tant, saying, “She's very good on col- 
ors and knows ways of doing different 
kinds of framing, along with the sort 
of mats and borders needed. She has a 
very astute eye.” 

Not too far from Guido Frame Stu- 
dio, also on Newbury Street, is Decor 
International, another invaluable re- 
source for Hodgins’s interior design 
projects. Antique Oriental rugs culled 
from houses in the New England area 
are displayed together with scores 
of new carpets, from Chinese and 
Portuguese needlepoints to geometri- 
cally patterned kilims from the Mid- 
dle East and nubbly textured cotton 
rag rugs made in Georgia. “You can 
choose from all kinds of special car- 
pets here,” says Hodgins, who prefers 
Decor International's rag rugs and 
handmade Hungarian carpets, which 
he has commissioned in specific col- 
ors and sizes. 

Decor International was established 
thirty-four years ago by Emanuel and 
Laney Balkin, mostly as a result of 
a mutual passion for travel. “We were 
always picking things up, and so we 
finally decided to do something about 
it,” explains Laney Balkin. “For exam- 
ple, we found unusual flat-woven 
rugs and other crafts that no one 
knew about being made in Sardinia. 
When we brought them over here, 
we discovered that Boston professors 
loved them.” Word of mouth spread 
about Decor International’s distinc- 
tive and personal selection. Here one 
can come across Polish “wedding” 
carpets, executed in the Gobelins 
tapestry weave, that are based on 
those made for dowries in the nine- 
teenth century. “We never carry any- 
thing we don’t personally like,” Mrs. 
Balkin says. 
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Nearby on Boylston Street is Win- 
ston Flowers, to which Hodgins turns 
for “installations” at the completion 
of his projects. “When we're finished 
designing the house and the carpets 
are in, the furniture is arranged and 
the draperies are hung, we like to put 
flowers around and have the owner 
come in,” he notes. No matter where 
the residence is located, Hodgins re- 
lies on Winston for this final flourish. 
“Winston will send flowers overnight, 
everything from white floribunda 
roses to South African peonies in De- 
cember,” he says. 

The family-run business began as a 
pushcart operation more than fifty 
years ago when Robert Winston set 
up shop, so to speak, in front of the 
Ritz-Carlton hotel at the end of New- 
bury Street. Now there are four flower 
shops—two in Boston and one each 
in Chestnut Hill and Wellesley, Mas- 
sachusetts. Under the guidance of 
Winston's four grandsons—Alex, Ted, 
David and Michael—the enterprise 
has expanded into a sophisticated op- 
eration that imports flowers from 
Holland three times a week, as well 
as bringing in rare and exotic blooms 
from Hawaii, Italy and France. 

An additional mandatory stop for 
Hodgins can be found in quite anoth- 
er part of town, Boston's South End, 
where old brick industrial warehous- 
es are being renovated as design show- 
rooms, studios and architects’ offices. 
On Harrison Avenue he visits the 
workshop of furniture finisher Fred- 
erick Browne, whom the designer fre- 
quently calls upon to consult about 
finishing pieces in the understated 
manner he prefers. “He will paint 
new furniture with old finishes, such 
as a cream-colored cracked lacquer, 
so it looks beautifully natural,” says 
Hodgins. Browne, who studied art 
before starting his own business nine- 
teen years ago, also decoratively 
paints and gilds furniture. While he 
has made chinoiserie consoles from 
scratch, using built-up gesso to simu- 
late lacquer, and has embellished 
furniture with polychrome swags, 
escutcheons and various ornamental 


motifs, Browne respects Hodgins’s 
taste for simplicity. 

Lamps and lampshades are critical 
to the success of any interior, since 
these luminous sculptured objects are 
so visible. “I hate going into a room 
and seeing a sea of lampshades,” Hodg- 
ins emphasizes. “Lamps shouldn’t 
draw your eye to themselves. Instead 
they should be scaled beautifully so 
the eye passes over them.” For lamp- 
shades he goes to The Boston Design 
Center, a large furnishings mart that 
opened in 1986 in a former military 
warehouse on the city’s waterfront. 
Among the more than sixty-five show- 
rooms representing businesses selling 
primarily to the trade is lampshade 
maker Blanche P Field. 

With both showroom and atelier on 
the premises, the company has been 
creating custom-made lamps and 
shades since 1905. Hodgins turns to 
them because “the shapes of the 
shades are so important,” he says. 
“Blanche P Field is careful about pro- 
portions between the lamp and the 
shade, and has the means to make 
them well.” There is no limit to what 
they can fashion by hand in the back 
rooms, as evidenced by the abundance 
of hand-smocked, pleated and ruched 
shades. Nevertheless, Hodgins pre- 
fers the plainer and simpler ones, 
such as transparent parchment shades 
or softly pleated and shirred designs 
in cream colors. “Sometimes I will use 
a green shantung or a mauve silk, de- 
pending on the room,” he admits. 

If Boston doesn’t have the sheer 
number of antiques stores of some 
other cities, William Hodgins main- 
tains that the city’s shops make up for 
it by their personal style. “You come 
across things in Boston that you can 
never find elsewhere,” he remarks. 
“Boston may have a reputation for be- 
ing slightly dowdy; and true, New 
York is faster and racier in picking up 
trends. But,” he adds, “there are also 
creative people here. And it is a per- 
sonal city, where the antiques and 
craft shops reflect the tastes of the 
owners. It’s very close. Everything has 
a human scale.” 0 
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MR. FUGE’S DREAM HOUSE 


Be suited, mustached, quite small, quite 
old, Mr. Fuge wore a jeweled tiepin in the 
knot of his tie. A watch chain trailed across his 
waistcoat, his shirt cuffs were starched, his 
shirt collar was of shiny white celluloid. Ac- 
companying all this, there was a gray hom- 
burg and a raincoat over one arm—the left, 
as I remember. Mr. Fuge came every sum- 
mer of the 1930s to visit his dream house, 
to look it over, to satisfy himself that all 
was well. The first thing he did was to 
walk to the edge of the cliff, and what he 
saw then was always the same: that since 
last year the sea had claimed another 
yard of his land. 

No door opened to welcome Mr. Fuge. 
No piano ceased to play, no servants were 
excited by his advent. Businesslike, he made 
the journey around his property, tapping the 
boarded windows with his knuckles, pausing to 
get a better view of his chimneys and his slates. 
Then he turned the key in his hall door and stepped 
into the silence of his dream house, lighting the way from 
room to room with matches. So it was guessed: no one ever 
accompanied him. 

Remote on the cliffs of County Waterford, with a view of 
the empty sea and an empty strand, with the woods of a 
glen behind it and the high grass of a meadow between it 
and the cliff edge, there can be few sites anywhere in the 
world as perfectly chosen as Mr. Fuge’s. Miles from any- 
where was what he wanted, and miles from anywhere was 
what he got. I have imagined him discovering this inlet on 
the coast, pacing out the land, approving plans, seeing the 
foundations laid, talking to carpenters and masons who 
traveled long distances each day. Glencorn, the place is 
called, or Glencairn; and there are other variations. There 
being no local people round about, a name has never be- 
come established. I have never found one on a map. 

It’s a single-story house with a gently inclined roof and 
deep paneled eaves. Its concrete rendering was washed with 
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unobtrusive yellow once, its win- 
dow frames and hall door were a 
shade of gray. But now the yel- 
low and the gray have gone, 
and the window frames 
have gone themselves in 
places. The glass of the 
fanlight is smashed, the 
timber that covered the 
windows has rotted 
away. Initials have been 
scratched, with dates, 
and hearts and arrows. 
A panel of the hall door 
was kicked in some 
time in the 1950s, the be- 
ginning of the vandals’ 
fun. For people do, occa- 
sionally, come here now; it’s 
not as far away as it was, nor 
as hard to find. There’s even a 
concrete patch, far below the house 
at the edge of the shingle, where cars 
can turn: in the past you had to reverse for a 

quarter of a mile, back to the clearing at the gates. 

The only time I met him, Mr. Fuge addressed me as “little 
boy,” as old men who are unused to the company of chil- 
dren sometimes do in stories or in films. I was trespassing 
on his property, caught red-handed in his wild backyard, 
where a rock face had been hewn away to make space for 
his outbuildings. He looked at me, bewildered and sur- 
prised, but he wasn’t cross. He asked me who I was, then 
said a little more before setting off down the avenue he had 
created, leaving me where he found me. Beyond the white 
locked gates I had seen the car he came in, its driver sun- 
ning himself, the Irish Press spread out on the bonnet. I 
heard it drive away, and then the place was quiet again. 

In the 1930s, Paddy Lyndon was the only person who 
knew anything very much about the house. He was a 
ragged man with rheumy eyes who lived in a cottage in 


Miles from anywhere was what he wanted, and miles from anywhere is what he got. 


“Houses abandoned in the Troubles are all over Ireland,” says William Trevor. “They have chained-up gates with brambles growing 
on them. Mr. Fuge’s was different, because I feel it was never lived in. I used to think of buying it myself, but I never did.” 
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the woods and was retained by Mr. 
Fuge as a caretaker of a kind. Paddy 
Lyndon said Mr. Fuge was an English- 
man who made the journey to Coun- 
ty Waterford every July just for the 
few minutes he spent inspecting his 
property. One July he would not go 
back to England: all that was ar- 
ranged. He would open up his house 
and live there, as he had always want- 
ed to. That stood to reason, since he 
had gone to so much trouble to find a 
place no one knew about, since he 
talked about a garden, since he had 
built at the back a modest two-story 
dwelling for the servants he intended 
to employ. 

In Ireland, where stories of any 
kind are particularly valued, they are 
often decorated, bits and pieces 
added to make them worthy of a 
hearing. Paddy Lyndon’s insistence 
that a night’s sleep had never been 
taken by anyone beneath Mr. Fuge’s 
roof may or may not be a fact. But cer- 
tainly it can be said that people never 
lived beneath it for any length of time. 
You sense that about a place: you feel 
no ghosts. When, as a child, I first 
knew this deserted house, I imagined 
a past for it, because that is what hous- 


Lyndon was right: the melancholy 
that possesses the place was born of 
an emptiness that has never been oth- 
erwise. Was there some sorrow, some 
passing regret, in an old man’s eyes 
when he found me on a July after- 
noon in his overgrown backyard, all 
the cobbles of its surface long ago 
lost? Did he think of other children, 
those who might have been? Had 
someone died? The wife he built a 
house for? Or had he hurried away 
from Ireland, as many English people 
did, when the Troubles came in 1916? 
Had history—cruel again in a dis- 
tressful country—disposed of a bliss- 
ful dream? 

I have imagined Mr. Fuge in an 
English suburb, going about his city 
business, drawn in each day to the 
formalities of office life, returning in 
the evening to neat laurel hedges and 
rows of similar fagades. The English- 
man built his Irish house and left it 
there: that’s all there is to know, all he 
has allowed. For reasons of his own, 
he turned his back on beauty and on 
peace, his secret a survivor among 
fallen ceilings and decay. 

The entrance gates have been im- 
movable for half a century. The smell 


When, as a child, I first knew this house, I imagined 
a past for it, because that is what houses have. 


es have. I heard the chatter of voices, 
doors banging, the splutter of oil 
lamps and their homely smell. There 
was dancing in the rooms I could not 
see, and furniture polished every day, 
fires lit in winter. Tennis was played 
before the lawns became a meadow, 
traps and carts went up and down the 
avenue. There were picnics on the 
banks of the stream that made the 
glen, and people bathed from the 
house. Shrimps were netted in the rock 
pools. Now and again a postman called. 

But my vision did not hold. My im- 
agery shriveled and fell away to 
nothing. Exaggerating or not, Paddy 


is of must in one room, of sodden 
plaster in another. The marble of a 
mantelpiece has split. Gorse grows in 
the fissures of the rock face, the ser- 
vants’ quarters are roofless. The cob- 
bled yard’s as soft as velvet, the sea 
comes steadily. 

Mystery is this ruin’s character if 
you happen to know something of 
the heyday that never was. One lone- 
ly ghost is there at last if you happen 
to have watched a disappointed En- 
glishman tapping his window boards 
on a July afternoon. Stoically still, he 
makes his rounds, at one in death 
with his dream house. (1) 
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AD: ELECTROMIG: 


LESSONS OF THE VIRTUAL CLASSROOM 


Po have been heard to say that 
they would like to drill a hole in 
their children’s heads and pour the 
knowledge in, but since they can’t, it’s 
always been, “Crack the books, and 
do your homework.” Nevertheless, 
the quest for painless learning goes 
forward. Second only to the elixir of 
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perpetual youth is the hope of invent- 
ing the automatic teaching machine. 
The government keeps the wraps 
on people selling the tonic of eter- 
nal life. But the prophets, politicians 
and professionals promising swift 
and easy knowledge through elec- 
tronics have been let loose on the 
countryside. No head is level enough 
or hard enough to be impervious to 
the enthusiasm for electronic educa- 
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By Nicholas von Hoffman 


The prophets, politicians and professionals. 
promising swift and easy knowledge through 
electronics have been let loose on the countryside. 


tion. Michael Milken, the junk bond 
celebrity ex-convict from Beverly Hills, 
has bought into electronic pedagogy. 
He’s joined up with a group of busi- 
nesspeople whose backgrounds are 
in rock and roll, MTV and computer 
software to give life to 7th Level, a 
company that makes and sells inter- 
active entertainment and educational 
mate¢rial. Their first release was a CD- 
ROM called Tuneland, starring a bear 





that wears a reversed baseball cap 
and answers to the name of Little 
Howie. Past that intelligence this de- 
partment does not venture. 

High tech or low, in the classroom 
or at home, we are told that, thanks to 
minute bursts of electricity darting 
along microscopic crystalline paths, 
our young people will be the smartest 
generation since the invention of the 
belly button. But the technologists 
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who are not in the business of selling 
instructional products have reserva- 
tions about growing up in the elec- 
tronic environment. “College teachers 
with whom I've talked recently agree 
that today’s computer-savvy students 
are just not receiving what has long 
been regarded as basic literacy,” 
writes Langdon Winner, who teaches 
science and technology at New York's 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, in 
Technology Review. “Students with 1500 
SAT scores have a paper-thin foun- 
dation of worldly knowledge. One 
friend notes that among the students 
in a good-sized history class, not one 
had heard of the Reformation. Asked 
to cite the historical figure after 
whom Martin Luther King, Jr., was 
named, the group was stumped.” 

Nonetheless, interactive learning 
and teaching, the virtual classroom 
and remote instruction implant them- 
selves everywhere, and as they do, 
so also do the hopes that the silicon 
chip will succeed where the school 
board has failed. Whether it will or it 
won't, our children are growing up 
and going to school in Electroland. 
At a Williams College alumni din- 
ner in 1871, James A. Garfield, nine 
years later elected president of the 
United States, told the gathering that 
that “the ideal college is Mark Hop- 
kins on one end of a log and a student 
on the other.” Hopkins was Williams's 
loved and revered father figure, and 
Garfield’s once oft-quoted remark 
was meant to reinforce the belief 
that nothing in education was more 
important than the close personal 
relationship between teacher and stu- 
dent. Today the student sits not at the 
end of a log but at a computer termi- 
nal, plugged into a telephone line at 
the other end of which there is no 
Mark Hopkins. As likely as not, in- 
stead of a person there is a big mama 
computer, able to give as much or as 
little individual attention as the pro- 
gram writers provided for. 

Collegiate and university life has 
been computerized for years now. At 
first the computer was a lab tool. Next 
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it was used in administrative tasks 
like registration, payment, library cat- 
aloguing, student identification and 
record keeping. Soon it crept into in- 
tramural communications, and word 
processing became the standard means 
of preparing written materials. Now 
every aspect of higher education is 
dependent on electronics. 

Electronics are astonishingly inva- 
sive. They are altering the form and 
perhaps the content of social interac- 
tion in American education. As com- 
munication technologies and time 
on satellite transponders continue to 
drop in price, education, like business 
and politics, is finding that it’s cheap- 
er and easier to see, talk to and hear 
people over long distances than to 
bring them together in one room. 
Hence there is less flesh pressing and 
less serendipitous bumping into a fel- 
low faculty member or student. There 
are no virtual bierstubes. 

For people who came of age in an- 
other time, it is startling to enter a 
classroom and see students having a 
discussion with an instructor looming 
out at them through a monitor. Yet 
some of the men and women who 
peer out of the monitors at students 


The frequent boast of 
all edutainers is that they 
make learning fun. 


miles or months away have reserva- 
tions. Langdon Winner says, “The 
spectacle of a hundred students sit- 
ting in a room together staring at 
monitors, and seldom if ever coming 
face-to-face with a knowledgeable 
human being, seems to me a counter- 
feit of higher education.” 

In a few years communication and 
equipment costs will be reduced to 
the point that students will be able to 
take courses while sitting at a desk in 
their bedrooms. G.ven the costs of 





building a classroom and the higher 
costs of running it, the communica- 
tion systems now being, installed 
across the nation will make it possible 
for children to spend much of their 
school day at home or plugged in at 
low-cost child-care facilities. If social 
policy or parents ask for it, we may 
see children (from better-off families, 
at least) physically in school only five 
or ten hours a week. 

Electronics make it practical to rear 
children in a safe, closely supervised 
environment. But electronics, which 
link people together as they have 
never been linked before, can also 
separate them—or train them up to 
accept as ordinary the uniquely mod- 
ern out-of-body experience of sitting 
in front of a screen, the hours pass- 
ing unclocked, as one communicates 
with people unseen and unknown. 
This somewhat spooky form of social 
interaction began electronically in the 
era of the ham radio operator, but on- 
line education has made it part of the 
daily life of much of American child- 
hood and youth. 

The computer has long since ceased 
to be the perquisite of kids in the 
higher grades. These machines are in 
millions of homes, beckoning dia- 
pered tots to climb up and start their 
“edutainment.” Electronic tools and 
devices are now so pervasive that 
some elementary and high school 
teachers are noting the difficulty chil- 
dren from computer-equipped homes 
have in writing letters and numbers 
with pen or pencil. Mario, the famous 
arcade character, can teach a child to 
type but not how to write. Mario 
Teaches Typing, a game on CD-ROM 
with music and sound effects, will 
give anyone who plays it regularly a 
lot of touch-typing practice (Inter- 
play; 714/553-6678). It is a beguiling 
way to drill. 

The frequent boast of all edutainers 
is that they make learning fun. Long 
before humans found out how to 
make trickling microcurrents of ener- 
gy control solenoid switches, students 
followed Socrates around the streets 
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of Athens, not only because he was 
wise but also because he was witty, 
colorful and altogether engaging. 
Dramatically hypnotic lecturers have 
always commanded the amphithe- 
ater-size lecture halls on university 
campuses. But electronics don’t make 
learning fascinating the way a great 
teacher does. 

Edutainment software does not 
make the material itself more vivid 
and exciting. The same old subject 
matter presents itself while the music 
plays, the buzzers buzz, the bongos 
bong and the animated critters bound 
around the screen. Such circuses may 
have a place in learning, albeit a mod- 
est one. There’s nothing objectionable 
about making a game out of rote 
learning; so much the better if it 
should make it easier to get children 
to memorize their multiplication ta- 
bles, learn how to touch-type and 
master dozens of other rather hum- 
drum skills. 

Hundreds of CD-ROMs are now 
available, all designed with greater 
or lesser skill to teach children some- 
thing. A few, such as Broderbund Soft- 
ware’s geography disc Where in the 
World Is Carmen Sandiego? (415/382- 
7818), have achieved near best-seller 
status. Sorting through this welter to 
find le disc juste for the child in your 
life is no easy job. Magazines like Fam- 
ily PC and CD-ROM World make an 
earnest effort to review this material. 
There are also books like Edutainment 
Comes Alive! (Sams Publishing; 800/428- 
5331), which includes a CD-ROM 
containing demonstrations of a num- 
ber of teaching discs. 

Some of these CD-ROMs have a 
Hollywoodesque style and format 
about them. Even while teaching chil- 
dren their sums, they are also accul- 
turating children to the slickest, most 
common denominator of mass soci- 
ety tastes. From the earliest age, the 
aesthetics and styles of commercial 
arcade culture are burned into little 
people’s brains. In any event, the pres- 
ent CD-ROM will not be with us too 
much longer. It works splendidly for 


playing music, but it doesn’t hold 
enough information to exploit the in- 
structional possibilities the computer 
offers. In a couple of years mega-CDs 
will be on the market containing stag- 
gering amounts of information in ev- 
ery form and format. 

We can be thankful for that because 
much of the most popularly offered 
reference material, CD-ROM and 
otherwise, is scandalously superficial. 
In their desire to include glamorous 
twenty-second film clips, CD-ROM 
producers have sacrificed depth of 
information because the discs don’t 
have the capacity to store enough 
data. That will not be an obstacle in a 
few years, provided the producers of 
these things don’t use the increased 
capacity for rap songs, cartoons, 
torchy ballads and yet more devilish- 
ly intriguing games that seem to be 
informing young minds but aren't. 

At home and at school, however, 
the opportunities to learn far tran- 
scend discs. Once a young person 
goes online, much more learning and 
information is immediately at his or 
her fingertips. A high school student 
needing information for a civics paper 
can punch up C-SPAN on her com- 
puter and, in a minute or less, see a 
brief biography of her congressper- 
son, complete with photograph, on 
her screen. If a student needs tutorial 
help in algebra, he can enroll online, 
for a fee, naturally, and receive from 
an instructor, whose credentials are 
made available, a degree of personal 
instruction via the back-and-forth of 
keyboard tapping. 

The easiest way to get online is 
through services like Prodigy, Com- 
puServe and America Online. They 
cost money, however, and some of 
them cost rather a lot of it. While try- 
ing to look up the Declaration of In- 
dependence, I ran up a bill of more 
than twenty dollars on CompuServe 
in a scant ten minutes. And, for my 
trouble, I got a bunch of references to 
Independence, Missouri. 

A child who’s in his room alone for 
hours at the keyboard can roll up a 
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DE GROOTE MOT 


A SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY CASTLE 
REDISCOVERS ITS ROOTS 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY AXEL VERVOORDT 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE BY JACQUES WIRTZ 
TEXT BY MICHAEL PEPPIATT 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY KEES HAGEMAN 








hen Robert Noortman is not 

dealing in seventeenth-centu- 
ry pictures, he lives in one: a perfectly 
restored late-Renaissance castle set in 
a valley of fruit trees that looks as if 
a Flemish old master had captured it 
in luminous detail for all time. Called 
De Groote Mot (“The Great Moat”) 
and situated in present-day Belgium 
near the Dutch border, the castle lies 
along one of the great historic routes 
of Europe, the Roman road that led 


westward from Cologne. The castle’s 
foundations are correspondingly an- 
cient, and the site has seen several 
fortresses rise and fall. Built in the 
mid-seventeenth century on these 
noble remains, De Groote Mot, with 
its harmonious blend of local stone 
and brick and the restrained cur- 
vature of its gables, exemplifies the 
Flemish style of the region. 

Robert Noortman and his wife, An- 
gelique, had barely settled into a 





LEFT: Antiques dealer Axel Vervoordt has preserved the spirit of the Renais- 
sance in his restoration of De Groote Mot, the 17th-century residence of art 
dealer Robert Noortman and his wife, Angelique. “One way of getting that 
long-lived-in effect is to use materials from the region,” says Vervoordt. 
ABOVE: David Teniers the Younger’s Fortune Teller hangs in the entrance hall. 
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modern house, decorated for them 
by Belgian antiques dealer Axel Ver- 
voordt, when they happened to dis- 
cover De Groote Mot. “There was 
something mad about the whole 
thing,” Robert Noortman happily 
concedes. “We were just beginning to 
enjoy ourselves in this nice, smooth- 
running new place when we fell in- 
stantly and hopelessly in love with an 
ancient monument. We could see that 
there was an enormous amount to do 
to the house, to say nothing of the 
gardens and the orchards. So we sold 
one house, bought the other and 
started all over again.” 

As seventeenth-century castles go, 
De Groote Mot seems unusually man- 
ageable, with comfortably propor- 
tioned rooms that flow into one 
another on all three floors. It may 
be imposing, but it is also clearly 
agreeable to live in. That mixture of 
grandeur and informality, historic au- 
thenticity and modern ease, usually 
takes several generations to establish. 
To invent it, as is the case here, with- 
out some telltale fakery or jarring 
note is a rare achievement. De Groote 
Mot works, in fact, on both levels: as 
a perfectly restored piece of late-Re- 
naissance architecture and as a very 
pleasant family home. 

The Noortmans’ innate sense of 
style—their desire to be fully them- 
selves however historic their sur- 
roundings—has been admirably in- 
terpreted by Axel Vervoordt. Having 
already designed one interior for the 
couple, he was well versed in their 
tastes and habits. “That’s the key,” 
Vervoordt emphasizes. “You have to 
know your clients better than they 
know themselves so that you can cre- 
ate an environment in which they 
discover new aspects of their per- 
sonality and their potential. That 
means sensing profoundly how they 
want to live. If you get that, they’re 
going to be happy in the space you 


make for them. At the same time, you 
have to be careful to avoid a “deco- 
rated’ feel. I hate anything to appear 
odd or out of place. 

“Those are two guidelines for every 
interior I take on,” Vervoordt contin- 
ues. ‘Another important factor is to al- 
ways keep in mind how clients will be 
using their house. I mean, it’s nice to 
have a room that feels full of fresh- 
ness when you come down in the 
morning and another room that’s 
very warm when you come back in 
the evening. But there also has to 
be a unity of style throughout. Once 
I’ve got that unity in the ‘fixed’ parts 
of the house—the overall layout, 
the volumes of the rooms, the basic 
colors and so on—then I like to 
mix quite different types of furni- 
ture with objets d’art and pictures 
from all sorts of civilizations. Robert 
and Angelique have a very good eye 
for art, so they were particularly re- 
ceptive to this kind of approach. But,” 
he adds, “we had lots to do before get- 
ting to that stage.” 

For one thing, the castle had been 
“renovated” with all manner of heavy, 
fake medieval effects that had to 
be cleared away. “The whole place 
underwent a kind of purification 
process before we could begin work 
properly,” Vervoordt recalls. 

Robert and Angelique Noortman 
could well have been living for gener- 
ations in De Groote Mot. Whether 
they are enjoying an informal meal in 
the kitchen, working in the orchards 
or relaxing in the second-floor sitting 
room, they clearly belong in their his- 
toric residence. This impression is un- 
derscored by their highly personal, 
flamboyant combination of period 
furniture, objects and curiosities with 
primarily Dutch fine old-master pic- 
tures and drawings. Robert Noort- 
man’s library in particular contains a 
fascinating array of pieces that range 
from ancient jades from China and 


A fire warms the library/drawing room, which features a 17th-century painting 
by Dutch artist Melchior de Hondecoeter. “The bookshelves were originally in 
an eighteenth-century cloister in Belgium,” notes Vervoordt. The French open- 
arm chair is from the 17th century; the 18th-century celestial globe is English. 
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As seventeenth-century castles go, 
De Groote Mot seems unusually manageable. 


LEFT: In the library, Vervoordt combined 
19th-century upholstered pieces with an 
18th-century English corner cupboard. On 
the wall are 16th- and 17th-century Dutch 
works by Jean Josefsz van Goyen, Jan van 
Huysum, Adriaen van Ostade and others. 
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ABOVE: The library contains an assortment 
of favorite pieces, from architectural mod- 
els to antique jades from China that sym- 
bolize heaven and earth in ancient Chinese 
philosophy. The English mahogany furni- 
ture dates from the 18th and 19th centuries. 
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The couple had just moved into a modern house when they 
discovered De Groote Mot. “We didn’t hesitate,” says Robert 
Noortman. “We knew that our life was here.” OPPOSITE: 
Trompe l’oeil and grisaille paintings from Holland, France and 
Italy provide unorthodox decoration around the kitchen door. 


ABOVE: In the kitchen, a 19th-century still life by German 
painter von Eckenbrecher is displayed against a wall covered 
in delft tiles. Vervoordt designed the wood countertop and 
shelves and placed 18th-century-style Dutch chairs around 
the bleached elm table. The Dutch chandelier is 17th century. 
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OPPOSITE: “The dining room reflects the spirit of seven- 
teenth-century Dutch genre paintings,” says Vervoordt, 
who brought the 17th century to life with oak furnishings 
and silver objects from the period. Also from the era is a 
painting of flowers by Spanish artist Juan de Arellano. 


“T like to mix different 
types of furniture with 
objets d’art and pictures from 
all sorts of civilizations.” 


LEFT: Outside the master bath, a Louis XV marble-topped 
console holds a terra-cotta dog from the 18th century. The 
painting, Putti Playing, is by 18th-century Flemish artist 
Marten Jozef Geeraerts. The stone sculpture is French. 
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ABOVE: Old posts and beams support the peaked roof in 
the attic, a quirky space that Vervoordt turned into the 
master bedroom. Tang pieces from the 8th century and a 
sculpture by Jan Dries adorn the rare early Flemish chest. 
Set near the fireplace are bronzes from the Han Dynasty. 
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LEFT: Shells and fragments of ancient stat- 
uary fill the master bath. Beside the tub is a 
pietra dura tabletop. The bas-relief of Apollo 
and Diana is Flemish. On the floor are tiles 
of yellow Siena and white Carrara marble. 


RIGHT: An English country feeling per- 
vades one of the guest bedrooms, which 
contains a late-18th-century English ma- 
hogany four-poster. BELOW: Robert and 
Angelique Noortman often dine on a ter- 
race bordered with citrus trees and flowers. 
The Belgian granite tiles are 17th century. 
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acques Wirtz; whois redesigning part of the Tuileries in Paris, planned the gar- 

dens at De Groeté: Mot and reclaimed its old orchards. Profusions of flowers flour- 

; ish.at.the back-of the-castle. Fhe mullioned windows and the brick walls accented 
TL sandstoné and oak are characteristic of 17th-century architecture inthe region. 


antique carved ivory skulls to artists’ 
armatures seated on shelves lined 
with rare specialist books. There is 
the feeling of a hidden treasure, but it 
is clearly there to be shared by friends 
and other enthusiasts. 

A more comfortable, but no less 
luxurious, feeling characterizes the 
castle’s top floor, which, on Axel Ver- 
voordt’s advice, Robert and Ange- 
lique Noortman have turned into a 
large private space, complete with 
sauna and gymnasium. 


In keeping with the interior, the 
land surrounding the castle has also 
undergone a complete transforma- 
tion. Jacques Wirtz, a well-known 
Belgian landscape architect, has re- 
created a Renaissance garden that 
echoes and extends the compact har- 
mony of the architecture. Farther 
afield, orchards have been par- 
tially replanted, and old vineyards 
have been brought back to life to 
produce wine. 

Robert Noortman follows all these 





activities with characteristic vigor. “I 
spend most of my life running round 
the world after pictures and seeing 
clients and other dealers,” he says. 
“Then I come back here and spend a 
day digging in the garden, and all the 
stress begins to roll away. It’s like a re- 
birth. I still get an enormous thrill 
when I come across a really first-class 
picture—lI’ve always felt that. But 
now I also become enthralled when | 
see the whole hillside of fruit trees 
in blossom.” 
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Andy Warhol's infamous diaries. 


When designer Anthony Ingrao 


bought Stone House and its twelve 
acres in 1987, it had fallen into disre- 
pair. “My priority was to rehabilitate 
the property and make it comfortable 
for year-round living,” says Ingrao. 
After an extensive renovation that 
took three years, Stone House burned 
in 1991. “The only thing left was the 
living room rug, which was out being 
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Stone House in | 

is Anthony Ingrao’s year-round retr 
“All the views have an east-west ex- 
posure,” says the Manhattan designer, 
who spent two years rebuilding the his- 
toric structure after it burned in 1991. 











ABOVE: “The house had to be dog- 
proof,” explains Ingrao, who is standing 
amid an assortment of Anglo-Indian 
chairs that he keeps on the back terrace. 
With him are his Rhodesian Ridgeback, 
Jomo, and Neapolitan mastiff, Ralph. 


cleaned when the house caught fire,” 
he says. “The upside of the fire was 
that having already decorated a 
house once, you learn what you really 
like and what you wouldn't do again. 
It’s a process of forced refining.” 

The second time around, Ingrao de- 
cided to make some major changes. 
“My approach was to try to create a 
rustically casual environment with 
every modern convenience,” the de- 
signer says. “Sort of a low-tech shell 
concealing a high-tech philosophy.” 
An example of Ingrao’s adaptability is 
seen in the leaded seventeenth-centu- 
ry-style mullioned windows, which 
are made of Thermopane for added 
insulation. A computerized central 
stereo, alarm and climate control sys- 
tem is concealed behind the antique 
paneling and ceiling beams through- 
out the house. 


RIGHT: A massive sequoia table is root- 
ed in front of the living room’s fire, 
which Ingrao keeps burning year- 
round. The 1950s armchair was de- 
signed by Adnet for Hermes. By the 
window, a 19th-century English twig 
table holds a shell obelisk. Stark rug. 
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ABOVE: “The house was rebuilt with as many old elements as 
possible to create an authentic mood,” says Ingrao. “All floors, 
however, have radiant heat to take the chill out of the air.” 
The kitchen is dominated by a 19th-century European cabinet. 


The main living area contains old 
pegged floors, rock walls and beam 
ceilings, all selected individually and 
placed by Ingrao. “I was a bit particu- 
lar about where each board went,” he 
notes. Eclectic is an appropriate word 
for Ingrao’s choice of furnishings. “I 
purchased pieces from all over the 
world,” he says. “The 1950s French 
chairs were designed by Adnet for 
Hermes, the rough wood table is part 
of a suite of sequoia furniture from 
California, the carved wood chair is 
Kenyan and the twig table is nine- 
teenth-century English.” Accessories 
also run the gamut from a nine- 
teenth-century marble horse's head to 
eighteenth-century faience lions. 

The adjacent media room contin- 
ues the living room’s diverse theme. 
Sound-system speakers are concealed 
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in eighteenth-century beams. Ingrao 
bought seventeenth-century French 
limestone floors from a chateau out- 
side Lyons and installed radiant heat- 
ing underneath them for warmth. 
“Obviously I like an unusual mix of 
things. Hopefully it all works,” he 
says. The media room contains every- 
thing from a Regency tea table to 
American Arts and Crafts planters. 
“In the dining room I assembled a 
collection of painted furniture,” In- 
grao says. “The Queen Anne-style 
chairs are painted American.” For the 
kitchen, Ingrao concentrated on what 
he describes as “slightly battered” fur- 
niture. “I never restore anything for 
myself—there’s nothing more won- 
derful to me than the patina of age,” 
he says. Accordingly, an enormous 
though slightly worn nin: teenth-cen- 





OPPOSITE: Reeds that grow on the property were frescoed on 
the dining room walls by Andrea Torrens. “It creates a dream- 
like mood for candlelit dinners,” says Ingrao. On the mantel is 
an English ship model. Chair fabric from Old World Weavers. 


tury cabinet dominates the stone- 
floored room. Nineteenth-century 
English stools surround the island 
counter that divides the kitchen into 
cooking and informal dining areas. 
Ingrao used antique English hard- 
ware and doors to add to the country 
mood. Industrial-size stoves and re- 
frigerators supply ample cooking and 
storage space for large parties. “I also 
like the contrast of the modernity of 
the appliances with the antiques,” 
notes Ingrao. 

In renovating the house after the 
fire, Ingrao broke through the attic to 
create his master suite and bath. “I 
tried to keep the background of the 
bedroom primarily American,” he 
says. “I found a quantity of eigh- 
teenth-century boards from a barn in 
Vermont and lined the bedroom with 
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ABOVE: “What was an open loft space 
was turned into the master bath,” says 
Ingrao. Stones from India, Africa and 
France were incorporated into the floor 
Through the door is a guest room with 
an American Aesthetic Movement bed. 


them.” A chestnut plank floor adds a 
certain visual, as well as literal, 
warmth. “Some things are very rare 
and some are humble—it makes it 
more visually interesting,” says In- 
grao. “The bedroom has just a general 
jumble sale of stuff I love.” 

The bedroom is also notable for 
its panoramic views. “The best thing 
about the reconfigured upstairs is the 
360-degree view of the grounds and 
the sea,” says Ingrao. “Plus I get mar- 
velous cross breezes all year round.” 
Like the kitchen, the master bath, 
with its antique fittings, houses the 


RIGHT: Suspended from the master 
bedroom’s ceiling is “a fantasy crea- 
ture—part serpent, part dragon—that I 
found in the Adirondacks,” says Ingrao. 
The Anglo-Indian bed is hung with En- 
glish crewelwork. Flooring by Stark. 


utmost in modern accoutrements—a 
steam room, sauna and spa. 

The former gym off the bath has 
been turned into a guest bedroom. “I 
furnished this room with American 
Aesthetic Movement furniture,” says 
Anthony Ingrao. “The most interest- 
ing piece in the room is the tapestry 
on the bed. It’s a seventeenth-century 
Dutch work that depicts the eastern 
seaboard of the United States. In 
many ways it epitomizes my whole 
approach to designing the house: 
quirky pieces with interesting pedi- 
grees that work in harmony.” 0 


“My approach was to tr: 
to create a rustically casual enviro 


ient 


with every modern convenience.” 
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ARCHITECTURE: 
SHOEI YOH 


GLASS GEOMETRIES 
OVERLOOKING THE 
SEA OF JAPAN 


TEXT BY CAROL LUTFY 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY JAIME ARDILES-ARCE 


“I permitted this house a vulnerability and tension that I 
would not have incorporated into the design had it been 
for a client,” says Japanese architect Shoei Yoh (above, seated 
near a painting by Luciano Fontana) of the glass-and-con- 
crete retreat he built for his family on an ocean bluff near 
Fukuoka. “We live in constant awe of nature and its pow- 
ers; I never intended for us to feel fully safe and secure.” 


B y anyone's standards, it was a spectacular plot of land. 
But for an architect interested in exploring the rela- 
tionship between buildings and nature, it was the oppor- 
tunity of a lifetime. 

Japanese architect Shoei Yoh and his wife, Kimiko, found 
the property in the town of Shimomachi after an unflag- 
ging ten-year search. Located on a bluff about four hundred 
and fifty feet above sea level, it commanded a breathtak- 
ing view of the Sea of Japan, of the distant Tsushima and 
Ikinoshima islands and of a lush green hilly coastline. Best 
of all, there was not a hint in sight that Fukuoka, the largest 
city on the island of Kyushu, was only twenty miles away. 

The Yohs purchased the land (formerly a cattle ranch) in 
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“We'rerat one here with everything good and bad about the 
environment,” Yoh remarks of ae ar ae which looks 
out over a fishing village to the Tsushima and Ikinoshima 
islands and, beyond, the Sea of Japan. “We sit amid over- 


__wWhelming beauty, vet when-the typhoons and fierce winter 


winds come—w non the house is swaving and covered with 

Ry eaetats ae ightening.” BELOW: Two concrete walls anchor the 

Slam erah to the site’ Nieralaaecennnre eastward, the Ce a 
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i! vlass curtain wall wraps around the house from the entrance, 


giving a 270-degree panorama. Though Yoh was inspired by such 
glass-clad Western icons of modernism as Mies van der Rohe's 
Farnsworth House and Philip Johnson’s Glass House, he notes that 
glass is the material that “most serves the traditional Japanese idea 
of minimizing the separation between architecture and nature.” 


1983 in the hope of transforming it into a weekend get- 
away. Ursure at first of how to proceed, they sat on the 
property—literally—for eight years. Spreading out a straw 
mat or two, the couple and their two children held a picnic 
on the site at least once every month. There they pondered 
how to respect the surrounding splendor while reaping the 
rewards of the view. 

Yoh’s fundamental impulse was to create a primitive 
dwelling. He considered, for instance, replacing the picnic 
mats with an open-air platform or constructing a simple 
shelter like a watchtower. These ideas, although impractical 


for a family of four, ultimately formed th: is for his final 


plan: to build the closest thing possible to ai isible struc- 

ture—what he calls “a glass house between id sky.” 
For the fifty-five-year-old award-winning ‘t, the 

prospect of erecting a glass house reverberat both 

historical and personal significance. For one th 

the second glass house he had designed for his fami y. (I+ 


first, in Fukuoka, serves as their main residence.) And | 











his first, it was intended initially as a nod to Mies van der 
Rohe’s seminal 1950 glass box, the Farnsworth House. 
Somewhere along the way, though, Yoh realized that his 
design for the house was actually more indebted to tradi- 
tional Japanese architecture. “Though I employed mod- 
ernist materials, the house possesses a very Japanese feel 
for me,” he says. “I started out with the precepts of mod- 
ernism and ended up finding my Japanese roots in them. 
“There was never a moment when I thought, I want to 
make something Japanese. But in the process of building 
the house, I realized how much I had been influenced by 
everyday aspects of Japanese architecture. The ability to 
open and close a structure completely, the versatility of 
tatami—these things eased their way into my thinking.” 
Completed in 1991, the single-story house is a simple, 
elevated glass-and-concrete box that juts out over a cliff 
in order to take full advantage of the view. It is flanked 
on its south side by a small wading pool and on its north 
side by a marble terrace overlooking the sea. Two vertical 








ABOVE: “The pool is a counterweight to the house, the weight of the water es- 
sential to the suspension dynamic,” says Yoh. The deck’s wood slatting prevents it 
from buckling in the winter and maintains coolness the rest of the year. Also facil- 
itating airflow, the roof is made up of fiberglass panels. “I was only after a 
trellis effect; the strong visual impact wasn’t calculated.” Harry Bertoia chairs. 


“Like anyone else, we wanted furniture and art and music,” Yoh says, “but we had to respect 
the simplicity and neutrality of the overall design.” BELOW: Yoh’s furniture designs for 
the living/dining room include the dining table, the cubistic sofas (which are also used for 
storage: “I played with the form to achieve function as well as a minimal presence”) and 
the pyramid-shaped glass shelves. Among his concessions to the climate are a heated floor 
and weatherproof paint on the raw concrete. “While the whole idea was a fusion with na- 
ture, you can’t just have nature. One by one we added the things we love, and the space 
became vivid and warm and lively.” The 1984 lithograph, Black Lemon, is by Donald Sultan. 





ABOVE: “My wife and I could live very comfortably in just this 
one room,” comments Yoh of the master bedroom at the north- 
west corner. “It has the best views in the house, and in summer 
it’s a great place to have dinner.” A table designed by the architect 
sits between a Cassina Le Corbusier chair, at left, and a Marcel 
Breuer chair. Eileen Gray tables flank the bed; Kosta Boda bowl. 


concrete slabs, which extend boldly toward the south, 
anchor it in place. 

Yoh’s design for the house was guided largely by a desire 
to absorb the surrounding drama of nature: the heavy mists 
and pounding sunshine, the hard rains and harsh winds. 
“Glass itself is not usually thought of in terms of protec- 
tive shelter, but it acts as an ideal picture frame for what is 
happening outside,” he explains. “From that perspective, 
it is best used to integrate a structure into its environment.” 

In addition, Yoh found inspiration in the principles of 
flexibility and transparency, both integral to Japanese ar- 
chitecture. He says that he sees the house’s central, multi- 
functional space in the same light as an oversize tatami 
room. The marble floor is heated and, like tatami, is suit- 
able for walking barefoot. And he compares his use of glass 
to sliding shoji doors and to an engawa, or garden veranda. 
“Glass links the interior with the outside world,” he says. 

The architect, however, was not satisfied with viewing 
nature—he wanted the house to confront it. To a certain 
extent, this was an inevitable consequence of the site, 
which faces north and is subjected to fierce winter winds. 
(Given its location and elevation, it encounters the same 
wind pressure as a skyscraper in a typhoon area.) 

But Yoh intensified the struggle between the house and 
the elements by experimenting with new technology and 


materials. The house is composed of frameless glass sheets 
joined together by nothing more than silicone rubber. The 
glass box, meanwhile, is held in place only by suspension 
rods connecting it to the concrete base. Both techniques rep- 
resent a first for Yoh, a circumstance that admittedly makes 
him concerned about safety. But, he says, “I like to experi- 


continued on page 200 


“The more severe the weather, the more spectacular the 
views,” Yoh observes. “The sunset preceding a typhoon is 
unbelievable.” ABOVE: At the north elevation, the frameless 
sheets of glass composing both the curtain wall and the rail- 
ing are held in place by thin steel rods and silicone rub- 
ber. Greek white-marble pavers that reflect the light were 
ised for the deck and, inside, the living area. “I was after 
bsolute continuity and wanted nothing stopping the eye.” 
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“Borders between sea and sky become lost 
in the darkness,” says Yoh, who installed 
translucent glass panels on the east side of 
the house for privacy. “At night we look 
out onto the old fishing boats with their 
lanterns and feel that we're one of them.” 








MASTERPIECE THEsat 
IN NEW YORK 


GRACEFUL SETTINGS FOR ART 
IN MANHATTAN AND BEDFORD 


| ARCHITECTURE (MANHATTAN) BY PETER COAN 
i INTERIOR DESIGN (BEDFORD) BY NINA CAMPBELL 
{ TEXT BY SUSAN CHEEVER PHOTOGRAPHY BY DURSTON SAYLOR 


| | ‘ve been collecting since before I can 
remember—postage stamps, mar- 
bles, everything,” says the owner of a 
Fifth Avenue duplex designed around 
his acquisitions. “Collecting is what 
you do if you are frightened of hu- 
man relations. If someone has been 
hurt as a child, they turn to objects 
because objects can’t hurt you back.” 
The objects he turned to—old- 
master paintings and eighteenth- and 
nineteenth-century antiques—are some 
of the most precious and beautiful 
in the rarefied world of serious col- 
lectors. His apartment overlooking 
Central Park and his nineteen-room 
Georgian brick house in Bedford, 
New York, forty miles north of the 
city, are elegant coffers for the trea- 
sures he has amassed as a dealer and 
collector during more than forty 
years of haunting auction houses and 
scouring antiques shops and sales. “I 
didn’t need a decorator the way other 
people need a decorator,” he explains. 
“Most people don’t have this patho- 
logical collecting problem I’ve got. 
All I wanted was a background for my 
pieces; I certainly didn’t need any- 
one to tell me this is the way we’re 
going to do this, this is the way we're 
going to do that.” 
Instead of a bossy decorator, the 
resident hired Peter Coan of Redroof 








“I needed a suitable setting,” says the own- RIGHT: Dominating the first-floor hall 
er of a Manhattan duplex who asked archi- is Penitent Magdak 1626, by Genti- 
tect Peter Coan to create a background leschi, a painting commissioned by 
for his antiques and old-master paint- Charles I of Engla: isplayed in the 
ings. ABOVE: Orazio Gentileschi’s Danaé, formal dining room b. yond is Marriage 
1621-22, holds court in the living room. Presentation, circa 1611, by Mastelletta. 
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: GRACEFUL SETTINGS FOR ART 
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. | ‘ve been collecting since before I can 
remember—postage stamps, mar- 
| bles, everything,” says the owner of a 
Fifth Avenue duplex designed around 
| his acquisitions. “Collecting is what 
| you do if you are frightened of hu- 
man relations. If someone has been 
hurt as a child, they turn to objects 
because objects can’t hurt you back.” 
The objects he turned to—old- 
master paintings and eighteenth- and 
nineteenth-century antiques—are some 
of the most precious and beautiful 
in the rarefied world of serious col- 
lectors. His apartment overlooking 
Central Park and his nineteen-room 
Georgian brick house in Bedford, 
New York, forty miles north of the 
city, are elegant coffers for the trea- 
sures he has amassed as a dealer and 
collector during more than forty 
years of haunting auction houses and 
scouring antiques shops and sales. “I 
didn’t need a decorator the way other 
people need a decorator,” he explains. 
“Most people don’t have this patho- 
logical collecting problem I’ve got. 
All Il wanted was a background for my 
pieces; I certainly didn’t need any- 
one to tell me this is the way we’re 
going to do this, this is the way we're 
going to do that.” 
Instead of a bossy decorator, the 
resident hired Peter Coan of Redroof 








“I needed a suitable setting,” says the own- RIGHT: Dominating the first-floor hall 
er of a Manhattan duplex who asked archi- is Penitent Magdal 1626, by Genti- 
tect Peter Coan to create a background leschi, a painting « nmissioned by 
for his antiques and old-master paint- Charles I of Engla: isplayed in the 
ings. ABOVE: Orazio Gentileschi’s Danaé, formal dining room b. yond is Marriage 
1621-22, holds court in the living room. Presentation, circa 1611, by Mastelletta. 
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ABOVE: Set over the marble mantel in the living room is 
Ancient Italy, Ovid Banished from Rome, 1838, by J. M. W. Tur- 
ner. To its right are a pair of 1826 oils by Richard Parkes Boning- 
ton: A View of Lerici, above, and Palazzi on the Grand Canal, Venice. 


BELOW: The Temple of Jupiter Panellenius Restored, 1816-23, by Tur- 
ner adds drama to the dining room. At left are the Master of 
the Sherman Predella’s Intercession of Christ and the Virgin, 
circa 1420, above, and Holy Family, circa 1505, by Girolamo Genga. 





“T didn’t need a 
decorator the way other 
people need a decorator.” 


A circa 1770 American campaign bed stands in the master 
bedroom before a wall arrayed with figurative drawings by 
Jean Dubuffet. The small painting in a gilt frame on the side 
table, Saint Peter, circa 1600, is attributed to Adam Elsheimer. 
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“Some elements in the décor in Bedford are later.” 


Design—an architect—for the duplex. 
The two had a daily dialogue about 
the need for security, museum-quali- 
ty climate control and lighting, and 
an aesthetically appropriate setting 
for the paintings, which include works 
by Turner, Orazio Gentileschi, Beck- 
mann and Rubens. (British designer 
Nina Campbell worked long-distance 
to help him with the Bedford interi- 
ors.) Coan’s respect for the luxurious 
architectural details of the 1927 apart- 
ment matched the owner's delight in 
having them. “I'd been looking at the 
building for a long time,” the owner 
says. “I bought the apartment from 
the original tenants’ estate; nobody 
had screwed it up.” The heavy ma- 
hogany doors, deep moldings and 
brass fixtures give its rooms the dig- 
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nity and glow of New York's début- 
de-siécle past. 

The central hall in Manhattan is 
filled with the swooping curves and 
sumptuous draping of Orazio Gen- 
tileschi’s Penitent Magdalene, painted 
in 1626 for Charles I of England. The 
owner purchased it at Christie’s from 
the eleventh earl of Elgin in 1974 for 
£18,900, and Lord and Lady Elgin 
have since become his close friends. 
“Buying the painting led me into a 
very happy relationship with the 
family,” he points out. “The amazing 
thing was that they let it leave En- 
gland.” An earlier Gentileschi canvas, 
the serene Danaé, 1621-22, hangs in 
the living room above a Regency ta- 
ble shared by a Jackfield coffeepot, 
nineteenth-century Russian candle- 


Leopards Attacking a Stag, circa 1670, by Karl 
Andreas Ruthart overlooks a circa 1770 
Chippendale Gothick bench in the entrance 
hall. Jean-Jacques Caffieri’s marble sculp- 
ture River God, 1759, rests on a Regency 
base at right. The wood columns are English. 
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Joseph Michael Gandy’s Temple of I tse “is one of the 

few existing paintings by the important English Bat oer arlene 

tect,” says the resident. Above théfireplace is a circa 1800 French feloler 
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ABOVE: James Matthews Leigh’s Last 
Judgement, circa 1840, and a marble- 
topped New York pier table from Sothe- 
by’s are in a corner of the living room. 
The circa 1770 Carlo Labruzzi landscape 
over the gas lamp, right, is one of a pair. 


sticks and a sixteenth-century Bernard 
Palissy oval dish. 

This Gentileschi was being secret- 
ly stored in England at J. Paul Get- 
ty’s estate, Sutton Place, when the 
resident heard about it. He tracked 


down the seller, saw the painting at 
night by flashlight and bought it, 
only to find out later that Califor- 
nia collector Norton Simon claimed 
he had an option on it. Simon then 
proceeded to sue the dealer who sold 
it. Eighteen months later Simon gave 


RIGHT: A large decagonal Regency ta- 
ble centers the dining room, where Gus- 
tave Doré’s Mountain Peaks with Goats at 
Sunset, circa 1870, hangs above a Re- 
gency sideboard. At right is Narcissus 
and Echo, circa 1790, by George Arnald. 


in, and the lawsuit was settled. “Simon 
used litigation as a weapon,” he says. 
“Usually people couldn’t afford to 
fight him, so he won by default. I real- 
ly wanted to teach him a lesson, but I 
wanted the painting more.” 
Downstairs on the south side of the 
living room, with its French doors of- 
fering views of the park, a J. M. W. 
Turner painti \ncien't Italy, Ovid 
Banished from Kome, | 
pure explosion of gol: 
seems to crackle in the 
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light that 
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ABOVE: A quartet of George IV chairs 
surround a Federal table in the bay of 
the library, whose windows offer views 
across che broad lawn to the orchard. 
The circa 1805 armchair, left, is Empire. 


silk Hereke carpet. Coan restored the 
rooms elaborate molding, designed the 
opaque-glass low table with the owner 
and added capitals to the corner beams. 
Between the windows hangs Sir David 
Wilkie’s Gentle Shepherd, 1823, above a 
Florentine cup by Jacopo Ligozzi. 
Beyond a doorway, Peter Paul Ru- 
bens’s Triumph of Hope leans on an 
easel in the library below Ligozzi’s 
painting of Venus. But this room, 
furnished with Le Corbusier leather 
chairs, is dominated by the German 
Expressionist Max Beckmann, whose 


RIGHT: An arrangement of antiques in 
the master bedroom includes a 19th-cen- 
tury English bench, a circa 1840 Ameri- 
can four-poster, a William IV armchair 
and a circa 1860 American rocking chair. 


works cover three and a half walls. “1 
consider Beckmann the greatest artist 
of the twentieth century,” the resi- 
dent says. “He's a giant, a great for- 
malist, a great metaphysician.” 

The owner grew up on the south 
side of Chicago and came East to go to 
Yale. After achieving further profes- 
sional success in New York City, he 
acquired a weekend house in Bed- 
ford. In 1975, when he and his wife 
separated, he bought a 1935 brick 
bow-windowed house nearby. “There 


continued on page 201 
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ANTIQUES: 


MODERN AUSTRIAN GLASS 


CRYSTALLINE DESIGNS WITH A VIENNESE FLAIR 


ABOVE: Pair of Vases, Josef Hoffmann 
for Witwe Loetz, circa 1910. Glass; 434" 
high each. Hoffmann etched stylized bell- 
flowers, heart-shaped leaves and geomet- 
ric decoration in the style of the Wiener 
Werkstatte onto each vase’s frosted surface. 
Both, Galerie bei der Albertina, Vienna. 


OPPOSITE: Vase, Witwe Loetz, circa 1915. 
Glass; 7" high. A vase with glass ap- 
pliqués molded into cabochons, a motif 
often used on Loetz pieces, was made with 
an irisation process similar to that of 
Tiffany Favrile glassware. Suger, Paris. 


TEXT BY DANA MICUCCI 


he region bordering Austria, 
known as Bohemia since its for- 


mer days as part of the Austro-Hun- 
garian Empire and now part of the 
Czech Republic, has long been one of 
the great glassmaking centers of the 
world. During the first two decades 
of the twentieth century, a gifted 
group of Viennese artists and design- 
ers collaborated with nearby Bohe- 
mian glass factories to create exquisite 
works of art glass in an extraordinary 
variety of styles. The group was led 





by architect Josef Hoffmann and 
graphic designer and painter Kolo- 
man Moser, the renowned founders, 
in 1903, of the Wiener Werkstatte (Vi- 
enna Workshops). 

Along with Michael Powolny, Da- 
gobert Peche and others, Hoffmann 
and Moser designed objects and dec- 
orations for production by such Bo- 
hemian glasshouses as Loetz, Meyr’s 
Neffe and Moser of Karlsbad. Many of 
the pieces were commissioned by the 
Viennese glass merchants E. Bakalo- 
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OPPOSITE: Wineglass, Ludwig Heinrich 
Jungnickel for J. & L. Lobmeyr, 1911. 
Glass; 7%o" high. Black acid-etched de- 
sign called bronzite, often formed of re- 
peating geometric patterns and stylized 
flowers and animals, was executed on clear 
or frosted glass. Pruskin Gallery, London. 





ABOVE: Vase, Koloman Moser for Witwe 
Loetz, circa 1902. Glass; 8" high. Moser 
designed a series of vases for Loetz—- 
many in opaque iridescent glass with tre- 
foil neck and wavy patterning—that were 
sold through the Vienna shop E. Baka- 
lowits. Barry Friedman Ltd., New York. 


wits & Sdhne and J. & L. Lobmeyr. 
The creations ranged from iridescent 


Art Nouveau-inspired vases to spare, - 


architecturally designed bowls and 
boxes, cut-glass table services, and 
etched and overlaid cameo goblets 
with geometric ornamentation. 
Skilled in other media, most of 
the early-twentieth-century Viennese 
glass designers were affiliated with 
the Wiener Werkstatte. This crafts or- 
ganization served as the commercial 
extension of the Secession, the cir- 
cle of avant-garde Viennese artists 
and architects—including Hoffmann, 
Moser and the painter Gustav Klimt 
—who rejected the conservative acad- 
emy and campaigned for a new, mod- 
ern art appropriate to the age and 
open to international influences. With 
a clear debt to the British Arts and 
Crafts Movement and modeled after 
Charles Robert Ashbee’s British Guild 
and School of Handicraft, the Wiener 
Werkstatte produced handcrafted met- 
alwork, furniture, lighting fixtures, 
ceramics, textiles and other everyday 
objects in an effort to beautify daily 
life, bridge the gap between the fine 
and applied arts, and integrate all de- 
sign elements into a unified interior— 
a Gesamtkunstwerk, or total artwork. 
Since glass production required 
complex facilities, the Wiener Werk- 
statte did not manufacture its own 
glass pieces. But glass was neverthe- 
less an important component of its 
“total artwork” philosophy. Hoffmann, 
Moser and others supplied designs 
both to the Werkstatte and to deal- 
ers such as Bakalowits and Lobmeyr, 
who, working with the Bohemian glass- 


Collecting 
Modern Austrian Glass 


The collaboration between talented 
artists of the Wiener Werkstitte and 
Bohemian glass factories produced a 
dazzling array of glass objects. Prices for 
pieces by renowned designers such as 


Josef Hoffmann and Koloman Moser 
range from about $5,000 to $20,000. 
Fine examples by other Austrian artists, 
however, begin at $1,000 and advance to 
about $10,000. American and European 
dealers specializing in 20th-century dec- 
orative arts are the best sources. 
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the floral and decorative Art Nouveau 
style to simple geometric forms and 
abstract engraved, cut or painted 
decoration. A pioneer of the black- 
and-white overlaid glassware, or 
“Zebraware,” that became popular 
around 1910-11 along with Hoff- 
mann’s geometric vine-and-leaf deco- 
rated vessels, Moser also designed 
iridescent vases for Loetz, probably 
the best known of all Bohemian glass 
manufacturers. 

Established in 1836 and adminis- 


continued on page 202 


OPPOSITE: Vase, Koloman Moser for E. 
Bakalowits, 1899. Glass; 5%" high. A 
Moser-designed globular vase with irides- 
cent tinted ribbons was manufactured by 
Meyr’s Neffe, which was one of the major 
Bohemian glassworks along with Loetz. 
Glasgalerie Michael Kovacek, Vienna. 





MICHAEL TROPEA 


ABOVE: Vase, 1914. Glass, enamel and gilt; 10" high. Footed 
Dish and Cover, attributed to Witwe Loetz; form: 1914; dec- 
oration: circa 1925. Glass; 5/" high. Both, Fly-by-Nite 
Gallery, Chicago. RIGHT: Vase, Witwe Loetz, 1905. Glass; 
7% high. Kunsthandel Reinhold Hofstatter, Vienna. 


houses, helped usher in the modern- 
ist trend in Viennese glass design. 
Each of the Bohemian factories was 
skilled in a variety of glassmaking 
techniques that included overlaying 
(casing), cutting and engraving as 
well as enameling. 

Koloman Moser, along with his stu- 
dents at Vienna's School of Arts and 
Crafts, began designing glass services 
for Bakalowits at the turn of the cen- 
tury. The work reflected a shift from 
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Most of the early-twentieth-century Viennese glass designers 
were affiliated with the Wiener Werkstatte. 




















GRANOT LOMA 
IN MICHIGAN 


A CLASSIC AMERICAN 
RETREAT ON THE SHORES 
OF LAKE SUPERIOR 


he name may sound vaguely 

Continental, but Granot Loma, 
rising majestically from the south 
shore of Lake Superior, is as American 
as a great American house can be. 
One of the country’s most important 
examples of rustic architecture, Gran- 
ot Loma is a 26,000-square-foot log 
palace, an extravaganza of wood and 
stone. Begun in 1919 by Michigan 
banker Louis Graveraet Kaufman, it 
has fifty rooms and luxurious ap- 
pointments, and it appealed to guests 
from Hollywood to New York, in- 
cluding George Gershwin, Fred As- 
taire, Cole Porter and Mary Pickford. 
All but abandoned by 1950, the house 
languished for four decades. 

Chicago commodities trader Tom 
Baldwin first came to Granot Loma 
on a rainy day in 1987. A dedicated 
outdoorsman, he was attracted by the 
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possibility of owning five thousand 
acres of Michigan woodlands. But 
Baldwin soon realized the historical 
importance of the property for sale. 
There were his-and-hers wine cellars, 
bedrooms so numerous they had to 
be numbered, sprawling servants’ 
quarters, a nine-car garage and a “gen- 
tleman’s” farm, complete with white- 
tiled, cork-floored barns. “I kept see- 
ing more fascinating things,” Baldwin 
recalls. “It was like a time capsule. 
The closets were full of clothes from 
the 1920s. There were telephone 
books lying around that were also 
from the late 1920s, for Chicago, New 
York and Philadelphia. The medicine 
cabinets were crammed with 1930s 
remedies. The house was dirty and 
spooky, but the workmanship was 
unbelievable. Every door still opened 
and shut properly.” Holloy ed-out ce- 





INTERIOR DESIGN*BY RICHAR 
TEXT BY ANN E. BERMAN 
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ABOVE: “It’s a classic Scandinavian log 
house,” says Tom Baldwin of Granot 
Loma, his 50-room residence on Lake 
Superior near Marquette, Michigan. Be- 
gun in 1919 by financier Louis G. Kauf- 
man, the house was abandoned for 40 
years before Baldwin refurbished it. IN- 
SET: Baldwin, left, with designer Richar. 


OPPOSITE: Leading to a patio that over- 
looks the lake, a pine door in the great 
room has serpent hinges. “All the iron- 
work was forged by local artisans in a 
blacksmith’s shop behind the house,” 
Baldwin says. The Pacific Northwest to- 
tem pole and the birch coatrack are 
among the pieces original to the house. 
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ABOVE: Baldwin's peaked office is lined 
with split birch logs from the property. 
“The fireplace was constructed with 
stones from Lake Superior,” says Bald- 
win. “They were selected by Mrs. Kauf- 
man and retrieved by divers.” Manuel 
Canovas drapery fabric. Window cush- 
ion and pillow fabric from Fonthill. 


dar logs carved into lanterns at the 
top served as newel posts for the 
staircases; the chandelier in the sixty- 
foot-long great room was a huge 
carved pine root; stone birds perched 
at the corners of every chimney; the 
master suite was a fantasy of birch 
bark, with a birch-and-pebble bath. 
Baldwin spent the whole day examin- 
ing the house and its furnishings, but 
his mind was made up after the first 
hour. He was going to buy it. 
Determined to restore his new trea- 
sure to the status of national land- 
mark (it was designated in 1990, after 
the renovation was finished), Bald- 
win researched the house’s history, a 
tale of midwestern millionaires right 
out of Theodore Dreiser. Its builder, 
Louis Kaufman, was the son of a Ger- 
man immigrant. He got his start as a 
messenger in his brother’s Marquette, 
Michigan, bank, rose through the 
ranks and married Marie Young, an 
heiress whose father owned most of 
the real estate in the Chicago Loop. 





By World War I Kaufman was a prom- 
inent banker worth more than $150 
million. He had helped reorganize 
General Motors and was later to 
spearhead the financing of the Em- 
pire State Building. Although he lived 
in a palatial suite in New York's Ritz- 
Carlton Hotel, Kaufman longed for 
the Upper Peninsula of Michigan, 
where he owned thousands of acres 
along Lake Superior. Around 1915 his 
brother Sam built a large camp just up 
the shore. Marie Kaufman was not 
about to be outdone by her sister-in- 
law: Louis Kaufman vowed to build 
the grandest lodge ever seen. 

The Chicago firm of Marshall & Fox 
designed the house, but the log crafts- 
men—many of them Finnish immi- 
grants—gave Granot Loma its true 
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LEFT: A restored landscape painting is set into a stone fireplace in the 
master bedroom. “There are more than twenty recessed paintings, in hall- 
ways and on mantels, throughout Granot Loma,” says Richar. “They 
were added during construction to break up the vast surfaces.” An 
iron lamp stands near built-in cabinets with woven birch bark doors. 





ABOVE: “The dining room sits so close to Lake Superior that you feel 
as though you're eating on a ship,” says Baldwin. Louis Kaufman’s 
white pine serving tables still furnish the room, along with 17th- 
century-style French armchairs upholstered in plaid from Old World 
Weavers. A niche in the stone pier at right once held an aquarium. 





ABOVE: Beds in the house’s 20 guest rooms were made from twisted roots and branches by 
the craftsmen who constructed Granot Loma’s log frame. “Kaufman's granddaughter Daisy 
was actually born in one of these bedrooms,” Baldwin notes. Donghia chair and sofa. OPPO- 
SITE: Walls in the master bath are covered in peeled birch bark with river-rock wainscoting. 





“The house was dirty 
and spooky, but every door still 
opened and shut properly.” 


character. Using pine logs that were 
hand-selected by a timber cruiser in 
Oregon and shipped back individual- 
ly wrapped in burlap, they grafted a 
log shell onto the steel-and-cement 
frame. Inside, logs were arranged in 
dozens of patterns. Carefully placed 
knotholes were fitted with fixtures 
into which light bulbs could be 
screwed, and gnarled branches were 
fashioned into handrails until the in- 
terior resembled an enchanted forest. 
The craftsmen then turned their at- 
tention to rustic furniture and decora- 
tion. No two headboards are alike, 
nor are any of the thirty stone fire- 
places. Hundreds of distinctive iron 
serpent hinges for the doors were 
forged on-site. 

In all, three hundred workers toiled 


for eight years to complete Kaufman's 
rustic fairyland. He called it Granot 
Loma, an acronym of the names of 
the first five of his eight children, and 
in 1927 he held a huge opening party. 
That night, and during the years that 
followed, celebrities and socialites got 
on the train in New York and arrived 
at Loma Depot by way of Kaufman's 
private railroad spur. Tennis champi- 
on Bill Tilden laid out the three tennis 
courts and coached the Kaufman chil- 
dren. Irene Castle danced in the great 
room; George Gershwin played the 
grand piano. Even during Prohibition 
there was no shortage of alcoholic 
cheer. Kaufman had bought the con- 
tents of a New York liquor store and 
had them shipped to Loma Depot. 
The party went on for almost two 

















decades, but after Louis Kaufman’s 
death in 1942, the house gradually 
fell silent. Marie Kaufman died in 
1947, and ownership passed to a 
Kaufman daughter and her third hus- 
band, a former Granot Loma caretak- 
er. It was from his estate that Tom 
Baldwin bought the property in 1987. 

Baldwin has three young children 
and planned to use Granot Loma as 
Kaufman had—as a year-round fami- 
ly house and a base for hunting and 
fishing and for corporate entertain- 
ment. He set about restoring the 
house’s original look and feel while 
making it “appropriate for nineties 
living.” The plumbing and electricity 
were modernized, but not the fix- 
tures. Only the kitchen was gutted; 
then it was refitted with cabinets 
of bird’s-eye maple from the estate. 
On the exterior, many logs had rot- 
ted after they were misguidedly 
patched with cement. This time the 
replacement logs were local, but Bald- 
win insisted that each be “full.” (Stan- 
dard log construction includes the 
use of spliced pieces.) “I discovered 
there was no such thing as a log 
restoration company, so I started edu- 
cating myself,” Baldwin says. “I com- 
piled a bibliography and finally found 
someone who knew what he was do- 
ing.” Before the old logs were stained 
the precise iced-tea shade Baldwin 
preferred, their dull brown paint was 
carefully “sandblasted” off with a 
mixture of ground corncobs. 

“IT was fanatical,” Tom Baldwin 
says. “I hadn’t thought of myself that 
way until I started on Granot Loma.” 
To improve the view from the great 
room, Baldwin replaced the exist- 
ing mullioned windows with giant 
two-story glass sheets that had to be 
craned over the house on huge suc- 
tion cups. Two rare totem poles from 

continued on page 203 


“Granot Loma is built around a steel 
frame to withstand the weather condi- 
tions of the Upper Peninsula’s north 
woods,” says Baldwin. “The harsh pound- 
ing of Lake Superior has been known to 
break windows during violent storms.” 
LEFT: A southern view of Granot Loma, 
the harbor and Garlic Island at dusk. 
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|" the early 1950s there were as yet 
only a few places in the United States 
where you could watch the spread 
of tract housing. The circumference 


of American cities still seemed con- 
strained somehow, almost abrupt, 
and it was just beginning to be possi- 
ble to see, at the city’s edge, entire 
hillsides and fields disappear under a 
bulldozer’s blade to make room for a 
homogenized way of life whose val- 
ues we are still trying to decipher. 

In California, the transformation of 
the landscape since that time has 
been unparalleled. In the Bay Area, 
tract housing rolled in like a fog that 
may never roll away. From a distance, 


Ron Mann, who took on the challenge 
of designing a tract house in San Jose, 
says, “I don’t think there’s anything 
that can’t be made to look beautiful.” 
ABOVE: Following resident William 
Tran’s request that the interior conform 
to féng shui ideals, Mann created a bam- 
boo screen to block the view of the stair. 


RIGHT: Mann concealed the Colonial- 
style fireplace in the living room with a 
Cor-Ten steel surround and a 1920s mir- 
ror. Terra-cotta jars are from the Han 
Dynasty. Henry Calvin screen fabric. 
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BELOW: Objects from the Han Dynasty highlight the sitting area off the 
living room. Mann designed the shelving unit, of Cor-Ten steel and Douglas 
fir, as well as the planter, lamp, chairs and slab table. “The elements 
are strong,” he says. “With a house like this, they can’t be ordinary.” 





OPPOSITE: Mann had the walls of the dining room painted a deep teal 
blue. “It’s beautiful at night,” he says. Just beyond the screen is a self- 
contained disco for after-dinner dancing. “It’s the surprise of the house,” he 
adds with a laugh. The chair fabric is by his wife, Louise La Palme Mann. 


Mann has filled the house 
with furniture that fits 
Tran’s desire for a forceful, though 
discernibly Asian, design. 
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the housing developments that line 
the freeways look like identically 
planted fields—a monoculture of 
their own. And when you drive down 
their eerily quiet streets, it is almost 
easier to think of the structures that 
line them as economic indicators 
—housing starts—than as homes. 
Among the tracts, much depends on 
your mood. 

In a relatively new development 
not far from the San Jose Municipal 
Golf Course there stands a residence 
that, at first, seems to differ from its 
neighbors only by the carefully pre- 
scribed degrees of difference in a 
planned community. But inside the 
house, which is owned by William 
Tran, a young Chinese restaurateur, 
you enter an utterly private realm, a 
place so distinctive that the street 
from which you have come seems like 
an illusion. 

The designer is Ron Mann, an ebul- 
lient figure, who is, as he says, more 
accustomed to decorating million- 
dollar houses. “The people around 
me said, ‘You're not going to do a 
house like that. That's a tract house. 
You don’t do that sort of thing.’ But 
Tran was so interesting that I said, 
‘Well, I am going to do that house.’ I 
decided not to reconstruct it but to 
work with what was there. This has 
been a wonderful experiment.” 

In a sense, what Mann has done is 
to transform the house in a manner 
that is completely and easily re- 
versible. “I’m from the old school of 
decorating. We always thought that 
to do an interior really beautifully 
took ten years. But while many of 
the people I work with are lifetime 
clients, I’m also completely flexible— 
I’ve done houses in three weeks.” 

Mann has let the original carpet lie 
but scattered Tibetan rugs over it. He 
has covered the early American-in- 
spired white fluted columns in. the 
living room with a simple rectangular 
sheathing. He has concealed the old 
Colonial-style fireplace with what he 
calls a “slipcover” of Cor-Ten steel and 
a 1920s cobalt-blue mirror. And he 
has filled the house with furniture 
that fits Tran’s desire for a forceful, 
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ABOVE: Wade Hoefer’s The Harmatton 
hangs in the master bedroom, which 
Mann filled with neutral-toned linens, 
stonewashed silk and Douglas fir pieces. 
The shutter fabric is from Henry Calvin. 
Ralph Lauren bed linens and blanket. 


RIGHT: Isamu Noguchi’s beehive lamp 
rests on a Chinese temple table along- 
side four clay vessels and a burial house 
from the Han Dynasty. Handwoven Jap- 
anese sofa fabric from Mimi London. 


though discernibly Asian, design. At 
the back of the house, landscape de- 
signer Cevan Forristt has ringed the 
arbor with timber bamboo and turned 


it into what Mann calls “a little para- 
dise,” complete with an enormous 
antique Chinese fishbowl. 

“It’s a man’s house; it’s a bachelor’s 
house,” says Mann. “Tran has a strong 
personality, a strong physicalness, 
and it’s all done with that in mind. My 
designs are very bold, they’re very di- 
rect and they're very massive, but I 
think they’re pretty clean.” Nearly 





everything in the house is of Mann’s 
making. The furniture is framed in 
steel or recycled Douglas fir planking 
and covered with fabrics printed by 
the designer’s wife, Louise La Palme 
Mann. “The tabletops are sand-cast 
bronze,” says Mann, “done locally. 
The lamps are made in a wrought- 
iron foundry.” And because, accord- 
ing to the Chinese practice of féng 
shui, it is not acceptable to see a stair- 
way from the front door, Mann has 
assembled a soaring screen of bam- 
boo—an entrance grove, of sorts. 

But what is not of Mann’s own 
invention fits into the house just as 
well. On the upstairs landing stands 
a huge slab of ironwood from the 
Philippines. “It’s the base of a sugar- 
cane press,” he says, “but to me it’s a 


fabulous sculpture.” Mann has set 
Noguchi lamps throughout and Ha- 
waiian orchid pots in the master bath. 
In the master bedroom, a Chinese al- 
tar table is cluttered with Han Dy- 
nasty vessels and a burial house. Over 
Tran’s bed hangs a painting of Afri- 
can huts by California artist Wade 
Hoefer, a painting as simple and pow- 
erful as Mann’s furnishings. In one 
of the bedrooms, he has used old 
fruit-drying racks, shrouded in linen, 
as window coverings. As diverse as 
these objects and materials are, the 
effect is wholly congruous. “I like 
things very modulated and very sim- 
ple,” says Mann. “I love repetition.” 

In any part of the house and gar- 
den, it is possible to slip your geo- 
graphical moorings, to forget where 


ABOVE: Cevan Forristt landscaped the 
rear of the house with such elements as 
a “grove” of timber bamboo. “It’s a total- 
ly private oasis,” says Mann. Chairs, ta- 
ble base and screen are by the designer. 


you are. Only the kitchen appliances 
and the staircase remind you that 
you are not quite where you imagine 
yourself to be—in Vietnam, for in- 
stance, where Tran was raised. In fact, 
the most disconcerting thing about 
the house is leaving it, walking past 
the columns of bamboo near the front 
door and into the penetrating sun- 
light of California, which bounces up- 
ward from the asphalt and off the 
facades of the houses across the 
street, houses replicating themselves 
out of sight in every direction. 








ART: CONTEMPORARY COLLAGE 


MASTERFUL ARRANGEMENTS OF MIXED MEDIA 


TEXT BY ROBERT ROSENBLUM 


OPPOSITE: Carolina Blue, Romare Bearden, 1969. Paper on 
panel, 40" x 30". With his penetrating imagery, Bearden was able 
to convey an entire story in one collage. Often deriving his im- 
ages from memories, the artist once said, “I paint out of the tra- 
dition of the blues, of call and recall.” ACA Gallery, New York. 


oe that the making of 
collages has long seemed as 
traditional a part of our children’s 
schooling as reading, writing and 
arithmetic, it’s hard to remember that 
once upon a time, at least in the world 
of grown-up art, no one would have 
dared to defile the purity of oil on 


canvas or pencil on paper with mate- 
rials fit for the wastebasket. In 1912, 
however, some young rebels in Paris 
took a quantum leap in the history of 
art by realizing that, when added to 
the familiar arena of picture making, 
a scrap of paper—whether a patch of 
wallpaper, a cutting from the daily 





ABOVE: L-19-74, Conrad Marca-Relli, 1974. Oil paint and can- 
vas on canvas; 51" x 66". Characterized by art critic Harold 
Rosenberg as a master of spatial relations, Marca-Relli takes 
an innovative approach to collage that includes applying swatch- 
es of fabric to the picture plane. Marisa del Re, New York. 


newspaper, or a sheet of music— 
could set into motion a dizzying array 
of new possibilities, amounting to 
what Clement Greenberg once called 
the Pasted-Paper Revolution. 

To follow Pablo Picasso’s logic, why 
bother to paint the brand name on the 
bottle in a still life when the real la- 
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bel, pasted onto a cylindrical shape, 
would not only save time but invent 
a fresh combination of fact and fic- 
tion? Or as Georges Braque may have 
thought, why trouble imitating the 
wood grain on a tabletop when a 
strip of manufactured paper with a 
trompe loeil wood pattern printed 
on it would just as easily do the trick? 
And moving beyond scissors and pa- 
per, Juan Gris, in the same eventful 
year, decided to solve the devilish 
problem of depicting a mirror in an 
interior by simply gluing a fragment 
of real mirror on top of the picture’s 
surface of other illusions. 

Once this Pandora's box was opened 
in 1912, there was no stopping a tech- 
nique that helped to shatter centu- 
ries-old conventions of perspective 
by letting bits and pieces of reality 
float on top of, rather than behind, 
the picture’s proscenium. Collage also 
corresponded to the rhythms of mod- 
ern city life and its spectacle of swift- 
ly changing parts. The ingredients in 
these new recipes for making art kept 
proliferating too. A cabaret scene in 
Paris on the eve of World War I could, 
in the hands of Gino Severini, have 
extra sparkle in the form of real 
sequins. A Machine Age nightmare 
dreamed up by Max Ernst in a war- 
torn Germany could have extra bite 
by the inclusion of bizarre rearrange- 
ments of engravings from science 
manuals. And a decade later, even the 


OPPOSITE: Untitled, Anne Ryan, 1950. Fabric and handmade 
paper on paper; 7%" x 7/4". Influenced by Kurt Schwitters in her 
use of nonreferential imagery and an unusually small format, 
Ryan created surface impastos that were akin to the period's 
Abstract Expressionist paintings. Joan Washburn, New York. 


fiihrer himself could turn up in 
cameo roles, when John Heartfield 
wrenched the terror of contemporary 
history into the domain of collage. 
Moreover, there was no reason to 
stick to two dimensions. With the 
door of the ivory tower wide open 
to the unruly realities outside, what 
used to be called sculpture could 
include everything from protruding 
nails to stuffed birds. 


This revolution was rampant in our 
century’s youth, when the appear- 
ance of burlap, uncooked macaroni or 
candy wrappers within the framed 
spaces of art could define the liberat- 
ed spirit pinpointed in 1930 in Louis 
Aragon’s essay In Defiance of Painting, 
written for a Paris exhibition that in- 
cluded collages by Picasso, Braque, 
Mir6, Arp, Ernst, Dali, Duchamp 
and Tanguy. In fact, by the second 





ABOVE: Rush 12 (Cloister Series), Robert Rauschenberg, 1980. 
Mixed media on wood and paper mounted on aluminum; 98" x 75". 
Rauschenberg, who borrows images from modern media, has said, 
‘A pair of socks is no less suitable . . . than wood, nails, turpen- 
tine, oil and fabric” in his works. Leo Castelli Gallery, New York. 


half of the century, the rupture with 
tradition heralded by collage had 
become a tradition in itself. After 
World War II, when Alberto Burri in 
Rome or Antoni Tapies in Barcelona 
made paintings that mixed oil paint 
with everything from sacking and 
stitching to cardboard and paint rags, 
the results often resembled mature 
and elegant variations on the daring 
coarseness of surface explored by an 
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OPPOSITE: White Music I, Robert Motherwell, 1985. Acrylic 
paint and paper on panel; 24" x 20". Motherwell’s collages were 
influenced by European modernists such as Braque and Picas- 
so. Building structure through his placement of nonrepresen- 
tational images, Motherwell said that “without reference to 
likenesses [they possess] feeling.” Knoedler and Co., New York. 


earlier pioneering generation. And 
when Robert Motherwell, who usual- 
ly worked within the purified lan- 
guage of abstract painting, wanted to 
give his art a jolt of reality and affixed 
to his canvases such paper snippets 
as French cigarette and breadstick 
wrappings, musical scores or postal 
labels from Paris, what emerged was 
almost a nostalgic re-creation of the 
French café world that had fluttered 
about the first collages of Picasso, 
Braque and Gris. 

So it was that by the 1950s, the 


widest range of once heretical collage 
materials and techniques had become 
part of every artist's repertory, rife 
with memories of the explosive be- 
ginnings of modern art. Even when 
the enfant terrible of the 1950s New 
York art world, Robert Rauschenberg, 
first unbalanced viewers by press- 
ing into his painted surfaces just 
about anything from studio or street 
—an old tie, a flattened umbrella, 
a license plate, cheap art reproduc- 
tions—the shock was absorbed by the 
recollection that he was only resur- 


ABOVE: Untitled, Robert Courtright, 1992. Acrylic paint, mod- 
eling paste and paper on wood; 84%" x 94". Arranging the com- 
ponents of his collages to reveal subtle permutations of color 
and texture, Courtright often works with stacked rectangu- 
lar shapes that he has compared to the “vertical-horizontal 
necessity of buildings.” Joseph Rickards Fine Art, New York. 


recting the messy embrace of detritus 
first explored by Kurt Schwitters as 
part of the programmed chaos of the 
Dada movement. 

Today, at the close of our century, 
the rejuvenating mix of art and life 
triggered in 1912 has turned into a 
venerable historical technique that 
often looks more to the past than to 
the future. But like art and like life, 
it has infinite possibilities. Who can 
predict what startling new things 
may happen the next time the collage 
deck is shuffled? 0 
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| t's a place of magic and peace, open 
to the sun and winds and built 
with local materials, blending into its 
surroundings,” says Kuki Gallmann 
of the new retreat for travelers she 
has created atop the Mukutan Gorge, 
whose forested canyons cut through 
her one-hundred-thousand-acre Ken- 
ya ranch high above the Great Rift 
Valley. The gorge is a refuge for the 
endangered black rhinoceroses that 
graze on candelabra trees there, one 
of the largest protected natural rhino 
populations in East Africa. Four stone 
rondavels resembling traditional Af- 
rican huts are perched on the cliff 
edge of the gorge, sited for an endless 
view of an untouched Africa. As the 
sun sets over the gorge, rhino, ele- 
phants, buffalo and bushbuck come 
to take the waters. 

Despite their apparent primitivism, 
the rondavels unfold as a contem- 
porary African fantasy retreat, both 
spartan and sybaritic. Charcoal made 
from wild sage bush is used to heat 
water for a raised stone tub that over- 
looks the landscape; solar panels gen- 
erate energy for reading light. The 
retreat, however, is best illuminated 
by candles, hurricane lamps, flicker- 
ing firelight and, of course, moon- 
light. “It’s magic at night,” says 
Gallmann, who left a villa in the 
Veneto for the African bush in 1972. 
“If there's enough moonlight, you can 
see the rhino, which are drawn to the 
salt licks in breathtaking places.” 

Thousands of wild animals run free 
on the savanna of Ol Ari Nyiro ranch, 


darting through the yellow thorn 


“There is no barrier between you and 
the voices of the bush—the voices of day 
and night, of insects, birds, animals,” 
says Kuki Gallmann of the Mukutan Re- 
treat, a travelers’ hideaway she built on 
her 100,000-acre Kenya ranch and wild- 
life preserve. LEFT: “Reticulated gi- 
raffe—the most handsome and stately 

browse on the leaves of acacia trees.” 





ABOVE: “The huts are tall and big,” says 


Gallmann, “but you hardly see them from a 
distance.” The site, at the edge of Mukutan 
Gorge, was chosen “for triggering curiosity. 
If you see the start of the gorge, you want to 
get into it, to explore. It’s not a static place.” 


BELOW LEFT: Gallmann adapted the round 
form, thatched roof and central chimney of 
the stone huts from native African ronda- 
vels. “But these are far more sophisticated,” 
she says. “Traditional rondavels would be 
made of mud and plastered with cow dung.” 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY KUKI GALLMANN = TEXT°BY: KATHEEEN-QUIGLEY  PHOTOGRAPHY.BY 
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BELOW: Gallmann, who has written about 
her life in Kenya in her book, I Dreamed 
of Africa, leans against her favorite tree, 
an old acacia overlooking the Great Rift 
Valley. “It’s a classic meditation spot on 
Ol Ari Nyiro, a half hour from the retreat.” 
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ABOVE: Safari chairs are set out on the veranda of the main 
cottage. “I wanted it to be like a theater,” says Gallmann. For 
the red hue of the floors, she and her daughter, Sveva, mixed 
dye into wet cement. “By the time the mix was ready, the sun 
had set. We worked out the color by the light of hurricane 
lamps. We engraved the floors with patterns using combs.” 





OPPOSITE: In the sitting room, stone banquettes curve around 
a fireplace with an elevated hearth and cedar roof. “It recalls 
the fireplaces in hunting lodges in the Veneto, where my late 
husband, Paolo, lived,” says Gallmann. Turkana baskets are 
filled with firewood of wild sage, which grows in abundance 
on the preserve. BELOW: Beyond the gorge is Lake Baringo. 





trees and sage bush. “Private owner- 
ship appears to be the only positive 
step forward in conservation in 
Kenya,” says Peter Beard, who took 
photographs not far from the ranch 
for his book The End of the Game. “Kuki 
has extended the time in East Afri- 
ca—and the time is very limited.” 

A century ago, when big-game 
hunting was synonymous with high 
adventure, young Lord Delamere ar- 
rived at a nearby site on the arid 
Laikipia plateau. Traveling at the 
head of a camel caravan and shooting 
at the game in his path (it was “literal- 
ly swarming” with rhinoceroses, he 
wrote), he climbed up a sheer rock 
face and saw the forests and lakes of 
the highlands to the south. The coun- 
try became a crown colony in 1920. 

Today the final approach to the 


“There is an ancient, secret silence on the gorge.” 
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Mukutan Retreat is made by camel. 
“There is an ancient, secret silence on 
the gorge, sacred and which should 
not be tarnished by noise or engines; 
because of this respect, the last few 
hundred yards—or kilometers if one 
is fit and willing—will be on foot, 
with camels carrying the luggage to 
your cottage doors,” wrote Gallmann 
when announcing the new retreat. “I 
built it with the heart, with humble- 
ness, all the time feeling that I was 
building a home, the ideal place that I 
would want to find if I ever had the 
fortune to arrive as a traveller to that 
spot on the hills.” 

For the siting of the retreat, which 
can accommodate a private party of 
up to six guests, “I followed the con- 
tours of the land,” explains Gallmann. 
“T looked at the view, the trees, the 
wind, the light, the feeling.” No 
drawings were used to construct the 
dwellings, which have round stone 
walls, central chimneys and thatched 
papyrus roofs. Corners are deliber- 
ately avoided, says Gallmann, be- 
cause “it is traditionally believed that 
evil spirits—shetani—turk there.” For 


building advice, Gallmann sought the 
expertise of James Roberts, a part- 
time pilot, safari guide and orni- 
thologist whose family came from 
Australia and built Island Camp on 
Lake Baringo, noted for its hippos, 
crocodiles and birdlife. 


“While the retreat has the look of 
African huts, inside it’s very warm 
and comfortable, with high domed 
ceilings and great chimneys,” says 
Alec Wildenstein, the New York art 
dealer and a neighboring rancher. 
“Kuki designed everything, and 
everything she puts her mind to is 
great.” Arts and crafts of local tribes— 
the Turkana, Samburu, Pokot, Nandi 
and Njemps—are reflected in the 
beadwork, crochet work and woolen 


Floors in the west cottage bedroom are 
made of cedar. “Red cedar and olive 
wood are too hard for termites to eat,” 
says Gallmann. “Even elephants won't 
destroy those trees.” Wood sculptures 
of guinea fowl are on the mantel. ‘All 
fireplaces have two openings, one into 
the bedroom and one into the bath.” 








OPPOSITE ABOVE: The carpets—woven by Turkana and 
Samburu women from Gallmann’s designs—are made of wool 
colored with herbal dyes. She also devised the built-in cedar 
beds. ‘At first they were too square-looking,” she says. “So I cut 
the mattresses round at the corners with a kitchen knife.” 


rugs. “It’s simple, naive art, very beau- 
tiful,’” Wildenstein says. 

In the main cottage, the hearth of a 
vast fireplace is elevated so that the 
flames are at eye level; contoured 
stone steps lead to a library stocked 
with Africana; a lofty veranda is fur- 
nished with safari chairs for viewing 
wildlife (leopards and baboons are fre- 
quently sighted); and the dining room 
opens onto the gorge. Gallmann plas- 
tered the kitchen walls with red 
ocher, which is used by local tribes 
as body paint. All foods—including 
herbs such as basil and oregano— 
are grown organically in a walled-in 
kitchen garden. The cook prepares 
Italian pastas as well as grilled black 
bass and crayfish from the sixty-three 
dams of Ol Ari Nyiro. “Here we are 


totally self-sufficient,” says Gallmann. 
There is no electricity. 

Wild olive trees grow in profusion, 
and the trunks and limbs of dead 
trees, both rough and polished, are 
crafted into bookshelves and towel 
racks. While open to the air by day, 
the dwellings can be sealed shut at 
night with bamboo blinds made by 
designer Valerie Leakey. 

‘Africa has a wealth of extremely 
raw materials,” says Gallmann. “It’s 
just a matter of using them with in- 
ventiveness.” Dried banana leaves pa- 
per a wall; bamboo or cowrie shells 
frame a mirror; and African combs in- 
cise wavy patterns in cement floors. 
Hett Day’s Kamogi arts and crafts 
group, a cottage industry employing 
Turkana and Samburu women, used 





OPPOSITE BELOW: A partly open-air tub made of local stone 
overlooks the gorge. After dark, hurricane lamps that hang 
from the rafters illuminate the bath. ABOVE: “I’ve heard lions 
all night in the gorge. There’s nothing like hearing the voice of 
a leopard or lion to make you understand you're in Africa.” 


natural dyes for the wool they wove 
into rugs based on Gallmann’s draw- 
ings. “The craftspeople have an innate 
eye for design,” says Joan Donner, 
who heads the United States chapter 
of the Gallmann Memorial Founda- 
tion, dedicated to preserving Kenyan 
nature and wildlife. “They can look at 
a sketch and do an awesome inter- 
pretation of it.” 

Throughout the rondavels, contem- 
porary craftwork mixes with antique 
Swahili and Lamu carvings. Curved 
stone banquettes are cushioned with 
striped pillows inspired by the kikoi, a 
loose garment worn by men. An old 
Lamu rosewood cabinet now serves 
as a bar. There are also West African 
fertility sculptures, Turkana baskets, 
antique cane chairs and 1920s leather 
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Sic sale 


ABOVE: “The kitchen walls are painted 
in red ocher that I decorated with white 
and black vines and fruit and creepers in 
local African style.” Calabashes—“used 
by the Samburu to hold a milk-and-cow’s- 
blood drink” —are ornamented with beads 
and shells. BELOW: Ol Ari Nyiro is a 
refuge for the endangered black rhino. 


“T like a sense of classical proportions, 
even if it's a very unusual building,” says 
Gallmann. “You breathe that in Italy 
without even knowing it.” RIGHT: An 
antique low table from India, adorned 
with an Indian spice box, centers the sit- 
ting area. Rolled-up bamboo blinds can 
be lowered to close off the space at night. 


traveling chests, along with linens 
from Europe and silk-and-cotton bed- 
coverings from India. “I have collect- 
ed the objects with passion and care 
over a long time,” says Gallmann. Her 
sources include Nairobi antiques auc- 
tions, secondhand bookstores, curio 
shops and coastal markets. 

In each rondavel, Gallmann has 
placed a sculpture or beadwork of a 
snake, in honor of her son, Emanuele, 
who was killed by the bite of a puff 
adder in 1983. ’ 
favorite haunts 


mong] Emanuele’s 
re the steep cliffs 


ntinued on page 204 
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t was one of those magical Christ- 

mases the Umbrians say you only 
get in Umbria. It was 1987 and Al 
Held was at an alfresco lunch at the 
house of fellow American artist Bev- 
erly Pepper. The temperature nudged 
sixty and everyone was in shirt- 
sleeves. For someone like Held, who 
was accustomed to muffler-wrapped 
Currier & Ives—type Christmases in 
Woodstock, New York (see Architec- 
tural Digest, June 1989), this Umbrian 
holiday was a revelation. After lunch 
he stretched out in front of an old dry 
stone wall and fell asleep. 

An abstract painter who has en- 
gaged the art world’s serious atten- 
tion for almost forty-five years, Al 
Held is an excellent student. He did 
not need to be shown any more of the 
blueprint of his future life in Umbria. 
He would buy and rehabilitate his 
own derelict stone farmhouse, the 
dream of anyone who has ever imag- 
ined living in a Mediterranean coun- 
try. He would even make his own 
olive oil. He would plant a salad gar- 
den and drifts of irises, lavender and 
broom. His housekeeper’s daughter 
would sew snowy cotton into the sim- 
plest curtains. And he would paint. 

“Tm here to work, and I work very 
well here, which is of course the main 
thing,” says Held, who in 1988 settled 
on a property in fashionable Todi. 
“If that wasn’t the case, all the plea- 
sures that come with living here 
wouldn’t mean a thing. There are 
only two bedrooms—mine and one 
for the occasional visitor. I spent many 
years entertaining houseguests in 
Woodstock, and I’m not going to get 
into that here. That may sound harsh, 
but anything that takes me away from 
painting is really not welcome.” 

For this reason Held never comes to 
Todi in summer. “Too many people. 
Too much going on. It can get quite 
like the Hamptons. I’m always here 


OPPOSITE: A bank of lavender leads up 
a slope toward the studio and house of 
artist Al Held in Todi, Umbria. “It’s a 
typical central Italian farmhouse,” says 
architect Domenico Minchilli, who add- 
ed a central tower to unite the buildings. 





ABOVE: “The historical atmosphere and the physical atmosphere 
have greatly influenced my work,” says Held, in his studio with 
grandson Gabriel Jakubowicz. “I have a 360-degree view of a be- 
atific valley that still looks like something from the 14th century.” 





ABOVE: Held’s III, from a 1994 series of watercolors, hangs over a 
table designed by Ricardo Caracciolo in the sitting room. In the 
entrance hall, through the door, is an octagonal table by Held. 
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“I spent many years entertaining 
houseguests in Woodstock, and I'm not 
going to get into that here.” 





ABOVE: Held, who divides his time be- 
tween Todi and New York, says, “The 
light makes me focus intensely on wa- 
tercolors.” IV and V are at left in the sit- 
ting room; VI and VII are above the sofa. 


for a couple of months starting in the 
late fall, and dinner out once or twice 
a week then is fine. But please, no 
more than that. I still have a loft in 
New York and the barns I converted 
upstate, but Todi is also where I do 
most of my reading.” 

How has living in Umbria affected 
the artist's fundamental vocabulary of 
spheres, cubes and grids? Does he 
still seek to send the viewer tumbling 
through space? “I’m not going to be 
romantic and say that my painting 
has undergone an enormous change 
working in this farmhouse,” Held 
says, touring a newly planted olive 
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RIGHT: The low-beamed living room 
with stone walls and ceramic floor con- 
tains another of Held’s table designs 
along with XII, at left, XIII, which hangs 
above the mantel, and XIV, at right. 


grove with an empty coffee mug 
jammed in the pocket of his cardigan. 
“What I will say is that Italian paint- 
ing culture is more of an influence 
than ever before.” 

Before that influence could be felt, 
Held literally had to put a roof over 
his head. And he had to figure out a 
way to deal with the communal road 
that served the one house beyond his 
and that pierced his property—very 
inconveniently. On one side of the 
road were the stables that would be- 
come his studio. On the other side 
was the larger building that would 
house the kitchen, dining room and 








two living rooms on the ground floor, 
and the bedroom/bathroom suites on 
the second. Held did not like the idea 
that he would have to cross the street 
when he left the studio, say, for lunch 
in the main house. 

With permission from the local 
planning board and at his own ex- 
pense, Held moved the road ninety 
feet. To link the two structures, Rome 
architect Domenico Minchilli intro- 
duced a tower that also created a 
courtyard offering welcome shade on 
the north side of the house. In terms 
of the area's vernacular building tra- 
dition, there was no trouble justifying 
the addition—a sympathetic dialogue 
has been established between it and a 
neighbor's tower “that has always 
been there.” Held’s tower has the 
kind of idealized bird’s-nest study in 
which nonwriters always imagine 
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ABOVE: The flip-top table in the dining 
room opens to seat 12, even though 
Held values his solitude in Todi. On the 
wall is [X, and over the fireplace is X. 


best-sellers, or at least deeply philo- 
sophical works, to be written. The one 
writer who tried was so 
whelmed by the wraparound views 
and the Virginia Woolf quality of 
what she felt she was expected to pro- 
duce that she went running. 

All of the furnishings Held fun- 
neled into the house had to meet the 
twin criteria of comfort and practical- 
ity. It was also important that they not 
call too much attention to themselves. 
The majority of the seating is from a 
traditional upholstery shop in Rome. 


Over- 


Kilims are scattered over ceramic 
floor tiles that mimic brick and that 
are made in nearby Orvieto. Baskets 
woven of wide, thin chestnut strips 


hold firewood | laven’er and 
laundry. Baths old-fa ioned 
freestanding tubs, »\eated t icks 


and open fireplaces. 





ABOVE: A 1993 graphite-and-charcoal 
drawing by Held is in the master bed- 
room, which is simply furnished with 
an upholstered sleigh bed and a kilim. 


The region is not rich in antiques 
shops, though Held did turn up a 
number of severely plain cabinets and 
tables. The trapezoidal chest with 
hinged top in the dining room was 
designed for kneading dough. All of 
the vintage pieces meld seamlessly 
with the interiors. What Held could 
not find, he drew up himself. Low ta- 
bles of intersecting circles or squares 
were crafted locally. Naturally, they 
speak the same language as the wa- 
tercolors on the walls. 

While Held was tempted to acquire 
a second abandoned house a couple 
of hundred yards away, luckily, in a 
way, the owner did not want to sell. 
More space would inevitably mean 
more guests, and more guests would 
mean less work. When he travels 
from New York, says Al Held, “the 
only things I pack are my paints.” 0) 
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ABOVE RIGHT: The dining patio is ad- BELOW: “I have a nice relationship with 
jacent to a former road that bisected the Italy,” says Held. “I get to miss it and be 
property. In the kitchen, Mara Held, the anxious to return. And I know it’s time 
artist's daughter, is preparing a meal. to leave when I want to see concrete.” 
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BEFORE AND AFTER: 
BUILDING ON TRADITION 


DETAILS ENRICH A 1920S HOUSE 
IN NEW YORK’S WESTCHESTER COUNTY 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY WILLIAM DIAMOND AND ANTHONY BARATTA 
TEXT BY BROOKS PETERS PHOTOGRAPHY BY BILLY CUNNINGHAM 


“The house begged for proper architectural de- 
tails,” says William Diamond, who along with 
his associate, Anthony Baratta, reworked a 
late-1920s residence in Scarsdale, New York. 
FAR LEFT: “We had to gut the entrance hall.” 


“The entrance hall used to be very contemporary 
in style, with a white-marble floor and chrome 
columns,” recalls Diamond. “It was all wrong for 
the house.” LEFT: “We put in crown moldings, 
French doors and a classic striped wallcovering.” 


1 heals all wounds—even 
those painful injuries inflicted by 
ill-conceived design. Luckily, the owners 
of a weekend house in Scarsdale, New 
York, were given a second chance to 
set things right after prior renova- 
tions proved disappointing. By bring- 
ing in the design team of William 
Diamond and Anthony Baratta for a 
little intensive care, the clients were 
able to transform a bizarre contempo- 
rary environment they disliked in- 
tensely into a traditional house they 
now hate to leave. 

The symptoms, both aesthetic and 
physical, were evident when the couple 
acquired the property thirteen years 


LEFT: “The newly defined entrance hall, 
now furnished with antiques, sets the 
tone for the entire house,” points out 
Diamond. “It says that this is an elegant 
yet light and relaxed country home.” 


OPPOSITE: An antique carved pine 
bookcase from Kentshire Galleries, one 
of a pair, heightens the English feeling 
of the living room. The drapery fabric is 
from Decorators Walk. Stark sisal carpet. 
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LEFT: “Previously there had been a tiny, off- 
center opening to the living room from the 
entrance hall,” says Baratta. “Our first pri- 
ority was to widen it. We also felt that the 
windows were too contemporary and plain.” 
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oo ag RIGHT: “Not only did we enlarge the open- 
s ES CPs ing to create a far smoother and more gra- 
cious transition between the two rooms, but 
we added Neoclassical columns for drama. 
The windows were entirely redone as well.” 
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LEFT: “Your eye goes right to the fireplace 
as you enter the living room,” says Diamond. 
“We took out its ugly mantel.” RIGHT: “We 
painted the walls a grayed-out color to com- 
plement the new English mantel and tiles.” 


“The clients’ preference for subdued colors 
guided our choices,” explains Diamond. Brun- 
schwig & Fils fabric on the bergeres by the 
mantel. Fireplace tiles, Country Floors, Blue 
armchair fabric is from Old World Weavers. 
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ago. A handsome, rambling Normandy- 
style house, set amid four secluded 
acres in a quiet residential neighbor- 
hood, cried out for salvation. The 
previous owners, in a misbegotten 
make-over, had stripped the interiors 
of their inherent dignity, scrapping 
moldings, cornices, whole walls and 
rooms. Mullioned windows had been 
ripped out and replaced by large sheets 
of glass and sliding doors that broke 
the natural line of the building's stone- 
and-stucco exterior. More troubling 
was the interior. The former residents 
had installed barn siding, blue tiles 
and a white-marble floor. The dining 
room ceiling was flecked with twin- 
kling stars. A stylish sixties statement, 
perhaps, but one completely out of 
touch with the new family’s taste. “It 
was a major horror,” says the wife. 

The problems were exacerbated 
when the initial decorator the client 
had chosen to fix the place up misin- 
terpreted their needs, adding more 
rounded surfaces, chrome pillars and 
smoked mirrored walls. He draped 
some areas with theatrical swirls of 
fabric and covered everything in an 
inescapable shade of mauve. The mood 
was far too slick, too mod for the site. 
“IT wanted antiques,” the wife says, 
“and he gave me Formica.” Ironically, 
the client had thought of engaging Dia- 
mond but was worried that he might be 
too “authentic.” He had a reputation 
as a stickler for appropriateness in 
period taste. “One of my friends had 
a Victorian bath,” she relates, “and 
Bill wouldn’t let her put in a shower 
because Victorians didn’t have them.” 
Later, however, following the debacle 
at her weekend house, she hired Dia- 
mond to upgrade her pied-a-terre in 
Manhattan with gratifying results. So 
when the time came that she and her 
husband were exploring—and steel- 
ing themselves for—a second renova- 
tion, she knew whom to call. 

Yet Diamond wasn’t sure he was 
the right man for the job. “It all came 
down to the ugly marble floor,” he re- 
calls with a laugh. For months he 
refused to consider the commission 
because the husband wouldn’t agree 
to let him tear out the offending 


twelve-inch tiles. “You can’t decorate 
something that’s ugly to begin with,” 
he explains. “You have to have a prop- 
er background. People might look at 
our projects and say how lucky we 
are to do such really nice houses, but 
the truth is we first make the house 
beautiful and then we decorate it.” Af- 
ter a year of persistence on the part of 
the residents, Diamond finally relent- 
ed and accepted the assignment. 

But when the dumpsters arrived to 
remove some construction debris, Di- 
amond gave it one last try. “I said, 
‘This is ridiculous, ” he remembers. 
““T know we're going to have a big 
fight, but I’ve got to bring it up once 
more. We have to take out those floors! 
Even the contractor thinks they’re 
ugly!’ ” The husband finally acquiesced, 
and the marble floors were history. 

Literally working from the ground 
up, Diamond and Baratta cleared the 
way for some in-depth reconstruc- 
tive surgery. The designers’ primary 
charge? To restore the integrity of 
the original house. “We believe that 
architecture is the most important el- 
ement in any design,” says Diamond. 
‘And this house had no internal archi- 
tecture whatsoever. Everything was 
open. There were no proper spaces 
for a library, breakfast room, din- 
ing room and entrance hall. The stair- 
case leading to the second floor float- 
ed in a huge empty space. You could 
see past it into the kitchen. It was cold 
and frightening.” 

To create surroundings exuding 
warmth and comfort, the designers 
rebuilt walls, guided by the original 
1920s floor plans. “We wanted an old 
Westchester feeling, evoking an En- 
glish attitude,” says Baratta. The two 
replaced the inappropriate plate- 
glass windows with traditional mul- 
lioned windows with transoms. French 
doors were installed at strategic junc- 
tures. A narrow entranceway leading 
into the living room was realigned, 
and steps leading into the room were 
pulled back farther into the hall, 
thereby providing extra sitting space 
around the fireplace. “What we’re 
proudest of are the backgrounds,” 
Diamond says, “the paneling, pilas- 
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LEFT: “The library was once part of a huge 
open space that included several other 
rooms,” says Baratta. “It was a very sixties 
or seventies kind of layout. We needed to 
carve out a separate, more intimate room.” 





RIGHT: “Since the clients wanted an En- 
glish wood-paneled library, we constructed 
a wall of shelves and reconfigured a picture 
window into one more appropriate to the 
house’s twenties architectural integrity.” 


In Progress > 
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“An evolution of bad renovations had given this traditional Normandy-style house the atmosphere of a modern seventies 
apartment,” says Baratta. ABOVE: Ionic pilasters punctuate the library’s bookcase wall. Stark carpet. Fabric on the Res- 
tauration armchairs is from Clarence House. Naga Antiques 19th-century low table. Blue club chair fabric, Manuel Canovas 
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LEFT: “The breakfast room was also part of 
the open floor plan,” says Diamond. “Its lo- 
cation was good because it looked out to 
the gardens, but it had no character and 
boasted unattractive sliding-glass doors.” 


RIGHT: “After stripping the room and pull- 
ing out the existing floor to prepare it for 
oak planks, we closed up a wall and installed 
French doors with raised panel bottoms. 
We transformed the space with moldings.” 





ters, dadoes and moldings. All the 

ceilings were redone. Anything that 

looks old is new.” 

bi The theme they developed for the 
decoration itself was simple: “country 

™  summerhouse”—an atmosphere un- 
}  derscored by the blue-green paneling 
ia in the library, light cottons and linens 
on the furnishings and sisal floorcov- 
ering in the living room. The crisp 

Neoclassical setting suggests the seren- 

ity of fine Wedgwood. 

A seasoned collector (most notably 
™ of Roman antiquities), the wife en- 
joyed being in on the selection of fab- . 

a rics, helping to pick out several styles; t peated 

and she joined the designers on shop- Bam casas 

fi ping treks to New Orleans and Cali- —{ Bop ittith 
fornia. “This project was unusual for : 

‘. us because the palette is so sedate,” 
Diamond admits. “Our client wanted 
soft colors, which is funny because we 
are known for our really clear colors. 
But I love the challenge of working 
with color—and the absence of color.” 

Actually, Diamond rises to all chal- 
lenges of interior design with a cer- 
tain intensity. The first time he saw 
what had become of the master bed- 
room, for example, he was nearly 

} apoplectic. “I could not hack it from 
BS othe word go,” he says. “You had to 

walk through a closet to get into 
the bedroom.” To resolve that pecu- 
liar dilemma, he opted for an oval 
vestibule that connects the husband’s 
bedroom and dressing room to the 
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wife's bedroom. 

Inside the wife's bedroom, els ABOVE: “The breakfast room is nicely placed next to the library and the new stone 
changes were far more dramatic. “We courtyard, and the residents like to enjoy casual meals there,” says Diamond. “The 
thought she deserved a canopy bed, gingham plaid wallcovering energizes it.” Clarence House chairback fabric. 
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ABOVE: “The wife’s bedroom required a 
great deal of structural work,” says Ba- 
ratta. “The ceiling was too low for our pur- 
poses—only a little over eight feet high.” 


so we suggested raising the ceiling 
into the attic,” Baratta says. But once 
they broached the subject and the 
clients approved, they discovered a 
“strange” structural beam stretching 
across the house through the roof. 
The residents were game to have it re- 
moved, so engineers were brought in 
to design a new support system using 
steel beams that brace the walls down 
to the basement. The process added 
at least six months to the project. “The 
bedroom now feels like a suite under 





ABOVE: “We doubled the height of the 
ceiling by ripping out the existing one 
and utilizing the attic area. We then 
swathed the entire room in a floral fabric.” 


a French mansard roof in a chateau,” 
Diamond points out. The wife, who 
places a premium on comfort, agrees. 

Granted, her comfort in the house 
has been a long time coming. She and 
her husband have had to shoulder 
more than their share of renovation 
aggravation. “Everything was trials 
and tribulations,” she says, looking 
back with a mixture of relief and awe. 
‘At one point we were thinking of 
moving, but now we'll never find an- 
other place like this.” 0 


BELOW: “The canopy bed’s scale is perfect for the room.” The 19th-century marble- 
topped mahogany table, left, is from M. S. Rau. Christopher Norman canapé and sofa fab- 
rics. Sofa pillow taffeta from Scalamandré. Brunschwig & Fils bergére velvet and taffeta 


canopy lining. Draping bed fabric, Manuel Canovas. Pratesi blanket cover and sheets. 
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LEFT: “The husband’s bedroom was origi- 
nally a small space off the master bedroom,” 
says Diamond. “It had a minuscule fireplace 
that had to be replaced.” RIGHT: “The large 
stone mantel is better suited to the room.” 


A wool flannel wallcovering and Greek-key 
fabric trim at the room’s crown and base un- 


derscore its restrained richness,Antiques’ 
include a Directoire ashwood sleigh bed. 


nket and sheets om Pratesi. 
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OPPOSITE: “Sited on the crest of a knoll, the temple-front 
dining pavilion serves as gatehouse for the farm,” says ar- 
chitect Richard Williams, describing the first view of the 
Virginia pool complex he designed with interior designer 
José Solis Betancourt and landscape architect Richard C. 
Burck. “It’s intended to evoke agricultural building forms.” 


RIGHT: The site plan “conveys relationships that no photo- 
graph can,” says Williams. BELOW: Made of fieldstone, 
handmade brick and Ohio sandstone, the changing pavil- 
ions and stairs flanking the pool create a formal sym- 
metry that continues with the columned pergola at right. 


COURTESY WILLIAMS & DYNERMAN ARCHITECTS 








BALANCING NATURE AND DESIGN IN 
THE VIRGINIA COUNTRYSIDE 


ARCHITECTURE BY WILLIAMS & DYNERMAN 
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rsa LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE BY RICHARD C. BURCK 
=e OF BURCK RYAN ASSOCIATES 
| TEXT BY PILAR VILADAS 
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Mea between the natural 
and the man-made worlds is a 
challenge that engages today’s archi- 
tects no less than it did those of an- 
cient Greece. But the world is a far 
more populous place today, and rela- 
tively few architects are lucky enough 
to be able to design buildings in an 
arcadian setting. 

For Washington, D.C., architect Rich- 
ard Williams of the firm Williams & 
Dynerman, interior designer José Solis 
Betancourt, also of Washington; and 
Watertown, Massachusetts, landscape 
architect Richard C. (“Skip”) Burck of 
Burck Ryan Associates, good fortune 
struck twice in one place. On the same 
four-hundred-and-fifty-acre farm in 
Virginia where they had designed 
an addition and gardens for the prop- 
erty’s main house, a log-and-plas- 
ter cabin (see Architectural Digest, 
June 1994), the design team created 
a complex that includes a swim- 
ming pool, changing pavilions and a 
dining pavilion. 

Set on the crest of a meadow over- 
looking a pond, the pool complex is 
intended to be not only a garden for 
year-round recreation but also a the- 
ater from which to view the surround- 
ing landscape. Moreover, it serves as a 
point of transition between the open 
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To reinforce 
the pavilion’s 
indoor-outdoor 
nature, its 
stone walls are 
left exposed. 


OPPOSITE: Large windows in the dining pavilion are retractable, “creating 
an open-air structure in temperate weather,” notes Williams. To emphasize the 


“The complex is a considerable distance 
from the farm residence,” says Williams. 
“It is intentionally a destination, a place 
to come to for hours at a time.” LEFT AND 
COVER: Steps lead from the meadow 
to the pergola terrace, defined by eight 
fieldstone columns and red-oak beams 
and purlins. BELOW: A window opening 
frames a marble artifact in the entrance. 







open-porch concept, Solis Betancourt designed furnishings and lighting that 
could be used both indoors and out. “The collection satisfies the clients’ request 
for ‘sleek and contemporary’ while keeping a rural appropriateness,” he says. 
Chairs by Philippe Starck and Ilana Goor accompany the limestone-topped table. 


meadows, with their views of the dis- 
tant Blue Ridge Mountains, and the 
narrow pastures that border the farm 
road, which itself ends in the “farm 
village” of the house and its outbuild- 
ings on an escarpment overlooking 
the Rappahannock River. 

“Our clients are interested in the 
Renaissance,” explains Williams. “The 
site put us in mind of that era’s tradi- 
tion of villeggiatura, or retreat to a 
house in the country, which arose as 


Italian cities grew. People would flee 
the city to commune with nature and 
stroll through gardens that were aca- 
demic exercises.” Williams continues, 
“Skip Burck and I keyed into that in a 
big way, but we had to figure out how 
to dress it down, to translate it into 
something suited to the setting. You 
don’t expect to find a stately pleasure 
dome in rural Virginia.” 

Nor will you. Designed in a style 
that the architects call “rustic Neoclas- 











ABOVE: “My intent is to have the 
changing pavilions read as old architec- 
tural structures,” says Williams. “It’s 
meant to read as anything but domes- 
tic.” Solis Betancourt designed the light- 
ing and chose the orchard-ladder towel 
rack. The silk-and-leather panel hung 
behind the mirror is from J. Robert Scott. 
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LEFT: The kitchen features oak cabinet- 
ry, concrete countertops, stainless-steel ap- 
pliances and a fieldstone fireplace against 
a background of French tiles. The table, 
by Solis Betancourt, is made of gran- 
ite and brass with a cherrywood shelf. 


sical,” the small-scale, templelike fa- 
cade of the fieldstone dining pavilion 
is the first part of the complex visitors 
see. Extending from the north end of 
the pavilion is a long, plain stone wall 
that offers no clue to what is behind it 
until you are almost at its end, where 
a small opening reveals a glimpse of 
the pool and its terrace. The wall, as it 
turns out, supports a pergola that 
runs alongside the pool. Two stone 
changing pavilions, flanking a lime- 
stone fountain, anchor the north end 
of the pool terrace, while at the south 
end stone steps lead down to the sur- 
rounding meadows. 

Although inspiration for the design 
came from as far away as the garden 
pavilions, or casini, of the sixteenth- 
century Villa Lante near Rome, Wil- 
liams cites a long tradition in Virginia 
of distinguishing between the “inti- 
mate” and the “monumental” sides of 
a building and its landscape. A no- 
table example for Williams is Bremo, 
the Palladian-style house said to have 
been built (with considerable input 
from Thomas Jefferson) by John Neil- 
son for Jefferson’s good friend Gener- 
al John Hartwell Cocke. 

Burck Ryan’s landscape design con- 
sistently supports the dialogue be- 
tween nature and architecture. The 
pond to the south of the pool complex 
was enlarged to make it more in scale 
with the landscape as viewed from 
the new structures. The eight columns 
of the pergola are mirrored by eight 
hornbeam trees. The pergola itself 
will be covered by wisteria vines 
planted at the base of every other bay, 
or vertical division, of the long wall; 
alternating bays contain Greco-Ro- 
man stone reliefs found by the own- 
ers. And in what is perhaps the most 
important gesture, the pool is framed 
by lawn on three sides. “This creates 
an intimate connec ion between the 
pastures and the g 1 setting of the 





pool,” says Burck, who was assisted 
by his project manager, Carol Brower. 
When seen from the fountain, the 
pool and its lawn seem to melt into 
the landscape beyond the break in 
the complex’s south wall. 

The interiors of the dining pavilion, 
which also incorporate a kitchen and 


exercise room, posed a special chal- 
lenge to Solis Betancourt. In order to 
reinforce the pavilion’s indoor-out- 
door nature, its stone walls are left 
exposed on the interior. And when 
its tall windows slide down into pock- 
ets in the pavilion’s foundation, the 

continued on page 203 


ABOVE: “From the outset, the owners 
wanted to build on this spot to best take 
advantage of their favorite view,” says 
Williamson. The cast-stone planter at 
left is from Haddonstone. FOLLOW- 
ING PAGE: An alfresco dining area is 
furnished with a limestone-topped table 
and chairs designed by Solis Betancourt. 








ou invested in knives crafted 
’ of the finest steel and sinks 
fashioned of hammered brass. 
Sought out copper mixing 


bowls, industrial-strength 
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stove in an 


extraordinary 


kitchen. 


cookware, and state-of-the-art 
food processors. You even 
convinced yourself that the 
imported tile — hand- 

glazed to match the marble 
countertops — was an 
absolute necessity. 

For your extraordinary 
kitchen, there is nothing less 
than the Viking VGRC 
professional gas range. 

Available in three sizes and 
ten ultra-premium models, the 


VGRC represents the finest in 


commercial-type 
cooking equipment. 
Each model in 

the premier VGRC 

collection is equipped a 

». with stainless steel 
‘ burners that re- 
ignite if inadver- 
tently extinguished. 
: A closed-door, 
infrared broiler 
that sears meats to 
' restaurant-style 
_ perfection. And a 

F spacious convection 

oven that delivers precise, 

steady heat. Larger models 


featufe a second oven and can 

ie achide bach 
Fa char-gril 

'and griddle. 

The VGRC 


' series from 


Vile Renee Pry tsi less is 


merely a stove. 

For more information 
about Viking 
freestanding Jf y 


and 


built-in cooking equipment, 
ventilation products, dishwashers, 
trash compactors, and food waste 


disposers, simply write or call. 


| VIKING 


ORs . ® 
Professional Performance for the Home 


Viking Range Corporation 
Department 105 

111 Front Street 

Greenwood, Mississippi 38930 USA 
(601) 455-1200 


Extension 65 
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Architecture in Glass 


Conservatories custom designed for residential and commercial applications - including garden rooms, porches, 
pool covers, dining rooms, spas and skylights. Prices start at $6,000 for skylights and $14,000 for 
conservatories. For a full-color brochure please send $10.00 6r.call for your nearest design and sales office 
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ARCHITECTURE 


SHOEI YOH 


continued from page 128 


ment. For me, this is the biggest ben- 
efit of being both architect and client.” 

Experiments with materials have 
long been an integral part of Yoh’s ar- 
chitecture—as the ride from his office 
in Fukuoka down the coast to his week- 
end house attests. Along the way, one 
passes his Saibu Gas Phenomenart Mu- 
seum (1989), an avant-garde suspend- 
ed glass-and-mirror building. A bit 
farther down is the Kinoshita Clinic 
(1979), an aluminum cylinder built to 
withstand wind and salt from the sea. 
Yoh designed the single largest tim- 
ber roof in the country—an endeavor 
undertaken to benefit a struggling lum- 
ber town—and has just completed 
his first structure made from bamboo. 

Yoh is self-trained, having come 
to architecture by way of interior de- 
sign. After obtaining a degree in eco- 
nomics, he briefly studied fine and 
applied arts in the United States. He 
established his practice in Fukuoka in 
1970 and in 1983 won both the pres- 
tigious Mainichi Design Award and 
the Japan Institute of Architects Award. 

In addition to the structure, Yoh de- 


His plan was to build 
the closest thing possible 
to an invisible structure. 


signed most of the furniture for the 
two-bedroom house, adopting a ho- 
listic approach rare among Japanese 
architects. “I am no longer able to dif- 
ferentiate between interior and archi- 
tectural design,” he says. “They have 
melded into the same thing for me.” 
With the exception of a few small 
works of art, the house has a colorless 
interior in which glass and shades of 
white and gray are deftly used to fos- 
ter a sense of transparency. But this 
minimalism is offset—indeed, seen to 
advantage—by the setting. “Every- 
thing outside is magnified through the 
contrast with nothingness,” Yoh says. 
“And the glass lets it all come in.” | 
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SETTINGS FOR ART IN NEW YORK 
continued from page 140 


I was in the middle of a horrendous 
divorce,” he recalls, “and in the end a 
lot of the furniture was sold and the 
house was almost empty. I bought 
some pieces from the previous own- 
ers and found things in New Orleans 
and various other places. Bit by bit it 
got filled. Some elements in the décor 
in Bedford are later, but both the 
house and the New York apartment 
are roughly the same periods, largely 
Federal, Regency and Charles X.” 

With Nina Campbell's assistance, 
the collector created the kind of re- 
fined comfort appropriate to the house's 
architecture. In the library, for exam- 
ple, George IV chairs and a Federal 
table look out at the lawn and or- 
chard. In the living room, a Bessarabi- 
an rug spreads out beneath Hepple- 
white armchairs, which stand near a 
Joseph Michael Gandy painting. 

But the collector’s most prized pos- 
session remains his large Turner, An- 
cient Italy, Ovid Banished from Rome, 1838, 
which he found by chance on a rainy 
afternoon in London. Leaving Christie's 
auction house for the airport, he ducked 


The collector 
created the kind of 
refined comfort 
appropriate to the 
house’s architecture. 


into Agnew’s gallery to avoid getting 
wet. “I caught one glimpse of it and 
realized it was the kind of painting I’d 
been looking for for years,” he says. 
He reserved the painting and called the 
gallery and bought it after his plane 
landed. “I respond to beauty; that paint- 
ing is beautiful. The only thing we do 
as human beings that’s worth anything 
is creating objects of beauty. To me 
that’s all that matters. It’s not cerebral, 
it’s visceral, and that’s the point about 
collecting art. Why do I collect art? I 
don’t really have a choice.” 0 
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What have you got te gain? 
Because NordicFlex Gold is 
the only strength trainer that 
automatically responds to the 
force you apply, you work your 
muscles to their full capacity. 
No adjustments, no resettings. 
You gain body tone, strength and 
power — faster, more effectively, 
with less stiffness. 


Take the NordicFlex Gold 
Challenge. You'll feel great, look 
terrific and build the power to 
be your best in just 12 weeks. 


What have you got to lose? 
Recent studies clearly 

show people who add the 
NordicFlex Gold” strength 
trainer to their activities lose 
up to 8% of body fat, and up 
to 3 inches around their waists, 
in just 12 weeks. That’s good. 
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Of course, you lose if you 
dont get involved with 
strength training. You can 
lose up to 6% of lean muscle 
every decade after age 30. 
That’s not good. 
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Set your own goals. See how 
NordicFlex Gold can give you a firmer, 
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i this elegantly illustrated new 
volume, the collectors who started 
the tableware revolution not only 
show you how many fresh, non- 
traditional uses you can find for all 
those beautiful Victorian pieces— 
from fish forks and olive spoons to 
bone-handled dessert sets—they 
also provide over three dozen 
favorite recipes for showcasing your 
finds. Color photography through- 
out, plus invaluable information on 
collecting... recognizing quality. a 
care and cleaning. . historical lore... 
resources. . everything! 


To order by credit card, call toll-free 


I)” 800-458-9944 


Or send check or money order for 
$19.95,* plus $3 S&H to: 
off The Condé Nast Collection 
. Box 10214, Dept. 325001-032 


Des Moines, IA 50336 


“Residents of CA, CO, GA, IA, IL, KY, MA, MI, NJ, NY, OH 
please add sales tax. Allow up to 4 weeks for delivery. 
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ANTIQUES: MODERN AUSTRIAN GLASS 





CRYSTALLINE DESIGNS WITH A VIENNESE FLAIR 
continued from page 146 


tered by the Loetz family until the on- 
set of World War II, Loetz was one of 
the premier suppliers of richly deco- 
rated Art Nouveau glass during the 
last decade of the nineteenth century. 
Its iridescent, organically shaped ves- 
sels, some of which were exported to 
the United States, were similar to and 
perhaps inspired by Louis Comfort 
Tiffany's Favrile glass. Later prod- 
ucts manufactured by Loetz includ- 
ed glassware designed by Hoffmann, 
Powolny, Prutscher and others in the 
architectural forms and applied geo- 
metric decoration of the early Wiener 
Werkstatte style. 

The brilliantly imaginative Hoff- 
mann brought to his glass designs the 
same aesthetic versatility that animat- 
ed his architecture, furniture and 
metalwork. His glassware ranges in 
style from pre-World War I geomet- 
ric forms, which owe much to the 
influence of Scottish architect Charles 
Rennie Mackintosh and which antici- 
pate the spare functionalism of Bau- 
haus designs, to the cut-glass vessels 
in vibrant colors and fluted, round- 
ed shapes that were designed around 
1920 for the Bohemian manufacturer 
Moser of Karlsbad. 

As artistic director of Lobmeyr in 
1910, Hoffmann also designed the 
unique bronzite decorated glass bowls 
and table services for which the Vien- 
nese firm became known. Bronzite 
refers to the black or brown acid- 
etched and enameled surface decora- 
tion on colorless or frosted glass that 
often appeared in repeating geo- 
metric and stylized floral patterns. 
Bronzite ornament was also designed 
by other Wiener Werkstatte artists, in- 
cluding Urban Janke and Ludwig 
Heinrich Jungnickel, whose patterns 
featured silhouetted animals within a 
geometric framework. In some cases 
Hoffmann designed the form and 
these artists added the decoration. 

Shifting easily from one style to an- 
other, Hoffmann designed clear, thin- 
ly blown glassware for Lobmeyr after 
the war, while the Wie \- Werk- 
statte’s designs began to inc rporate 
more ornate surface decoratio.\. From 


1915 onward, the Werkstatte commis- 
sioned clear blown glass that was en- 
graved, enameled and hand-painted 
in folkloric animal, flower and genre 
scenes in its own workshops by such 
artists as Dagobert Peche, who is 
most noted for his whimsical silver 
designs, and Michael Powolny, foun- 
der of the Wiener Keramik, which 
produced decorative black-and-white 
glazed ceramics. 

Other notable glass designers affili- 
ated with the Wiener Werkstatte in- 
cluded Otto Prutscher, a student of 
Hoffmann who designed stemware 
for Meyr’s Neffe in the early 1900s 
that was overlaid with red, blue and 
green glass and cut in geometric pat- 
terns, and Oswald Haerdtl, known 
for his thinly blown glass services in 
simple, elegant shapes. 

Not all early-twentieth-century Aus- 
trian glass designers belonged to the 
Wiener Werkstatte. Although undeni- 
ably influenced by Werkstatte de- 
signs, a fair amount of modern Austri- 
an glass was created anonymously, 
often by students at the glassmaking 
schools in the Bohemian towns of 
Haida (present-day Novy Bor in the 
Czech Republic) and Steinschénau 
(Kamenicky Senov), whose factories 
were especially known for enameled 
and cut glass. 

As the pan-European Art Nouveau 
movement waned in the early years 
of this century, stylistic influences 
ranged from the spare geometry of 
Secessionist architecture and Mackin- 
tosh’s furniture designs to a resur- 
gence both of baroque opulence and 
of Neoclassicism rooted in the mid- 
nineteenth-century Biedermeier style. 
Viennese glass designers drew from 
this confluence of idioms, translated 
through a traditional Viennese love 
of ornament. Their war-shadowed 
nation was struggling to forge an 
identity for itself, breaking away from 
the historicist art of the past and tak- 
ing its first steps toward modern- 
ism. Whatever the design impulse, 
Austrian glass of this period dazzles 
with originality and its own peculiar 
seduction. 
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Her card smelled 
of jasmine. 

She had slipped it to him earlier 
in the crowded corridor. 

Who was this woman? 

What did she want? 

And why him? 

The answers would come soon enough; 
meanwhile, his Audemars starwheel told him 
there was still time for a second martini. 

Outside, stragglers were rushing to board 
the Orient Express. 


One in particular caught his eye—a man 
with an ominous limp. 


AP 
AUDEMARS PIGUET 


The master watchmaker 


J E W E a Ee al S 
THE RITZ CARLTON: RANCHO MIRAGE & LAGUNA NIGUEL 


FASHION ISLAND: NEWPORT BEACH 
(714) 721-9010 










He wears the mysterious Starwheel, a watch 
with no hands. In 18K gold , of course. 
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Image Size: 27°/:” x 41'/2” “Catalina Promenade” © 1995, Soho Editions, Inc. 


San Dieg 
Brea Mall, 
Laguna Beach, CA, Saturday, May 20th, 7:00 - 9:00 PM 
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MEET THE ARTIST 
ase Sr | © Aves 1 oO te 
May 11th - May 21st 


To coincide with the release of “Catalina Promenade” (a new 70-color limited edition serigraph from 
Soho Editions), Howard Behrens will be appearing at a series of gala openings at select galleries on the 
west coast. The shows will be featuring the artist’s latest oil paintings, new releases, and some older 
hard-to-find pieces. For dates and locations, please check the listings below. 


P UBL) eee 
Bax 


TOWER GALLERY 
Sacramento, CA, (916)924-1001 
Thursday, May I 1th, 7:00 - 9:00 PM 


HANSON GALLERIES 
Carmel, CA, (408)625-6142 
Saturday, May 13th, 7:00 - 9:00 PM 


Sausalito, CA, (415)332-1815 


VILLAGE GALLERIES Sunday, May 14th, 1:00 - 4:00 PM 


0, CA, Friday, May 19th, 7:00 - 9:00 PM 
Brea, CA, Saturday, May 20th, 2:00 - 4:00 PM KENNETH BEHM GALLERY 
SOUTH CENTER 
Seattle, WA, (206)246-2800 
Sunday, May 21st, 1:00 - 3:00 PM 
BELLEVUE SQUARE 
Bellevue, WA, (206)454-0222 
Sunday, May 21st, 4:00 - 6:00 PM 


(714)768-8421 


JAMES BOND GALLERY 
Los ( ratos, CA, (408)395-1415 
Friday, May 12th, 7:00 - 9:00 PM 





Centuries old craftsmanship can be identified in Arte de Mexico’s 

eclectic mix of furnishings, lighting and accessories. Ornate objects DE 
from all corners of the globe, reflecting generations of handcrafted 

workmanship, are found in the North Hollywood showroom. 

Arte de Mexico continues their commitment to the development 


and promotion of worldwide artisans of ancient civilizations. 


Lighting Hand-woven 
One of 100’s to choose from, Leather Armchair 
both interior and exterior Truly a work of art 


Leather Couch 

Meticulously hand-stiched weaving 
provides the perfect detail to the 
finest Italian leather available 


Wrought Iron Chairs 
Versatile indoor or out, contemporary, 
hand-forged, wrought iron chairs 


available ina rainbow of colors 


Carved Armoire 
Original 19th century 
Nepalese temple doors 

converted into a modern 


Image art comes BECaRnian original SS functional armoire 


carved wood angel from Southern Mexico 


DE 5356 Riverton Avenue, North Hollywood, California 91601 
MEXICO Telephone 818.769.5090 Facsimile 818.769.9425 
Vistt ARTE DE MEXICO AND EXPERIENCE CENTURIES OF TRADITION AND A WORLD OF TREASURES. 
OPEN 7 Days A WEEK 








DEDICATED 


TO THE ART AND CULTURE 


OF OUR TIME 





Design Patents Pending 


First Cabin Chaise designed by Kipp Stewart 
In beautiful homes throughout the 
world, aboard great yachts, at fine 
resorts, passion for design and 
committment to uncompromised 


quality is realized in Summit furniture. 


THE MUSEUM OF CONTEMPORARY ART 


250 South Grand Avenue at California Plaza 


SUMM§M IT 





THE TEMPORARY CONTEMPORARY 








MONTEREY 152 North Central Avenue 
Summit Furniture, Inc 
Tel. 408.375.7811 downtown Los Angeles 
213.621.2766 
LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO LAGUNA NIGUEL 
Pacific Design Center Galleria Design Center Blake House 
Tel. 310.289.1266 Tel. 415.621.1638 Tel. 714.831.8292 




















LEAVE NO ROOM 
FOR DOUBT 


BEFORE 





We're both architects 
and builders all-in- 
one. Family-owned 
and operated. We 
work professionally 
and very precisely on 
time and on budget. 
Since 1948, in Los 
Angeles, we've suc- 
ily designed 
than 
1g- 


i 
l- 







Call 800-777-9412 
CORNER CONSTRUCTION CO., INC. 


Lic.# 301167 Norman Simon, A.LA. 
1035 S. La Brea Ave., Los Angeles, CA 90019 
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Contemporary Kitchen & Ba 












On the Monterey Peninsula, where the spray Curious deer wander freely as quiet, wooded 
; pra} j J 


from the deep blue Pacife Sanctuaries have been _ paths beckon. And only 2 
Ocean meets the €Stablished for whales, bald eagles stor: excursion 
emerald corridors of the © ANA Whooping cranes. away, Big Sur and scenic 
Del Monte Forest, We've created one for people. Poin: Lobos avait. 


lies a refuge shared by man and NN AT SPANTsS As part of Pebble Beach Resorts, 
> } ge) Hp» I 
& Ap 





ai ; ee 
nature. This is The Inn at the world’s most acclaimed 


Spanish Bay. So treasured by 4 Sa eop golf is here for your enjoyment. 
] ) Nctuary for P = } Wey 

the readers of Conde Nast Traveler Magazine, So call 1-800-654-9300, or your travel agent. 

they named it America’s Best Mainland Resort. We guarantee you'll never feel more civilized. 


Pebble Beach Resorts and The Inn at Spanish Bay are registered trademarks of Pebble Beach Company. © 1994 


30,000 sq.ft. Showroom & Warehouse 
Ns Sos ty ee 1934 West Adams Boulevard 


ECT IMPORTERS OF Los Angeles, CA. 90018 
JES Tel:(213)735-6392 * Fax:(213)735-6240 


"The Rest Kent Secret in the Antique Trade !" 


(3) A Very Important French 

Regency Style Gilt-Bronze 2 
Mounted and Marquetry Ee: 
Cabinet Signed: F.Linke. . 


. 
: fa Ws. 
(2) A Pair of Large Regen” 
Gilt-Bronze Gas 
4% Wall Lights (now 
electrified) With 
Flame Glass 
Shades. H:67" 


(4) An Important Neoclassical 48 
Light Gilt-Bronze Chandelier with 
Six Patinated Cherubs Playing 
Cymbals & Crowned with Three 
Patinated Naked Nymphs. H:54" 


(5) A Large Louis XV Style 
Gilt-Bronze Mounted Walnut 


(1) An Early 19th Century Palatial Armoire. H:110" 


Louis XV Style Walnut 
Country French Armoire. 





H:112" 


(6) A Pair of Empire Style 
Mahogany & Gilt-Bronze 
Side Chairs. 


(11) A 19th 
Century 

Louis XVI 
Styled Carved 
Gild-Wood and 
Verde Green 
Console and 
Mirror. H:97" 


(15) A French 
Gilt-Bronze Lyre- ‘ 
Style Crystal A 
& Opaline a f 
Glass AY 4 
Chandelier. Lc 
H:62" { 


(18) An Extraordi- 
nary Fine Italian 
19th Century 
Carved Carrara 
Marble & Wrought 
lron Wishing Well 
in High Relief with 
Cherubs Playing 
Musical Instru- 
ments. H:119" 


(23) Oil on Canvas “Pasturing Cows" 
Signed: James Des varreaux- 


4 
arya 


ay 


+ 


(25) Napoleon III Gilt-Bronze 
Garniture of L'Enfantala Cage’ * 
by H.Luppen & Cie 


e Italian Renaissance ® 300 Chandeliers ® Dining, Bedroom Suites ® Wall Lights ® Center Tables ® Sevres ® Mantels ® Wrought Iron ® Stained Glass ® Gold Leaf® : 
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(7) A19th Century Louis XV 
Style Dore'Bronze Garniture 
with Cherubs Signed: 
Piccard 


(8) A Gilt-Bronze 
Neoclassical 16 
Light Chandelier 
with Opaline Glass 
Shades. H:67” 


(12) A North Italian Walnut 
Marquetry & Ivory Inlaid 
Bedroom Suite, by Angelo 
Lanata, (Queen Bed, 2 Night 
Stands & Vanity) 


(16) An Italian 19th 

Century Oil Painting 

on Canvas “La Madonna 

della Seggiola" after Raphael, 

in a massive gilt-wood frame 
H:58" sag 


Larpenteur, Paris 1885. : 





OPEN: M-F 9:30AM - 4:30PM * SAT 10 AM- 1 PM 
Louis XIV-XV-XVI ® Country French ® Salon Suites ® Empire ® Vitrines 


(17) A French Louis 
XV Style Kingwood- 
Parquetry Bonheur- 
du--jour lady's 
secretary, by Jensen, 
Paris 1880 


(19) A 9 Piece French Napoleon Ill 
Mahogany & Gilt-Bronze Mounted 
Salon Suite, Sofa, 2 Fauteuils, 

4 Chaises. 


(24) A French 19th Century 
Louis XVI Style Gilt-Bronze 
Mounted Tulipwood, Parquetry 
and Marquetry Mahogany 
Commode, After Reisner. W:66" 


(26) A Pair of French Louis XVi 
Style Rosewood Marquetry 
Demi-Lune Commodes with 
Marble top. H:36" 


*&&& NEW SHIPMENT «xx 


(10) A Fine 19th 
Century Empire Style 
Bechstein Gilt-Bronze- 
Mounted Calamander 
Wood Grand Piano, 
Serial #1294 


ant 


(9) ALouis XVI Style Gilt-Bronze 
Mounted Tulipwood Parquetry 
Bureau Plat with Matching 
Biblioteque (not shown) Signed 
F.Linke 


(13) A Louis XVI Style 
Gilt-Bronze 12 Light 
“Torchere” by 
Barbedianne 
Fondeur, Raised 
on a Marble Base. 
H:117" 


(14) A 14 Piece 19th Century Flemish 
Carved Walnut Dining Suite, Table, 12 
Chairs, Credenza & Server. 


(21) Oil on 
Canvas 
“Posing” by 
Munetsugu 
Satomi. 
H:66" 


(22) A Pair of Gilt-Bronze 
and Baccarat Crystal 


(20) A Pair of Palatial Girandols. 
Baccarat Crystal & 
Bronze Chandeliers 


H:72" 


(27) A Louis XVI Style Ormoulo 
and Severes Mounted Tulipwood Bed 
and Armoire, by Dietz, Paris 


SEE OUR AD - ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST OCT. 94 


® Clocks ® Desks ® Alabaster® Trumou's 
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POOL COMPLEX 


GRANOT LOMA 





IN THE VIRGINIA COUNTRYSIDE 
continued from page 197 


building essentially becomes an open- 
air structure. So Solis Betancourt had to 
come up with furnishings that could 
withstand changes in temperature 
and humidity—basically, outdoor fur- 
niture for the indoors. Although the 
owners wanted furnishings that con- 
trasted with the English antiques that 
fill the main house, they nonetheless 
wanted them to harmonize with the 
Neoclassical design of the pool com- 
plex. “We wanted consistency between 
the two in spite of their differences,” 
he explains. 

After surveying the market for fur- 
nishings suitable for indoor-outdoor 
use, Solis Betancourt determined that 
most of it wasn’t appropriate for the 
architecture. So he designed the fur- 
nishings himself, with the exception 
of the Philippe Starck and Ilana Goor 
chairs that surround the dining table. 
Solis Betancourt’s limestone-topped 
tables and cypress-slat chairs and set- 
tees have antiqued brass frames that 
strike a balance between the archaic 
and the modern. They look distinctive 
but don’t steal the show: “The furni- 
ture doesn’t become an issue,” he says. 

Similarly, Solis Betancourt created 
his own lighting designs for the proj- 
ect. The chandelier above the dining 
table directs low-voltage lighting onto 
the tabletop while it illuminates the 
room with a warm incandescent glow. 
Brass wall sconces are designed to 
look like torches, and the glass shades 
on all the fixtures were made by a 
Vermont craftsman to look like an- 
cient Roman glass. 

Since the architects envisioned the 
changing pavilions as a pair of eigh- 
teenth-century Virginia agricultural 
storage buildings, Solis Betancourt 
wanted to make their interiors look 
almost like found spaces rather than 
those of typical pool cabanas. The van- 
ities are made of brick with carved 
limestone basins, while the towel bars 
are old wooden ladders. 

Now the pool, terrace and pavil- 
ions offer a place from which to ap- 
preciate the beauties of nature even 
as they exemplify a thoughtful and el- 
egant response to those splendors. 0 





A CLASSIC RETREAT IN MICHIGAN 
continued from page 155 


the Pacific Northwest, found brav- 
ing the elements on the porch, were 
moved inside to flank the windows. 
Kaufman's elaborately carved pool 
table and “Gershwin’'s” grand piano 
still grace the game room. It was at 
Granot Loma that the plans for the 
Empire State Building were laid out 
and reviewed. 

With the help of Chicago-based 
interior designer Richar, Baldwin se- 
lected massive sofas for the great 
room. With the addition of new fab- 
rics and an array of furniture, the 
twenty-six bedrooms were complete. 
In the office, formerly Kaufman's bed- 
room, the peaked ceiling is lined with 
white-birch logs. His desk is inlaid 
with a pattern of deer heads as intri- 
cate as any Renaissance design, and 
the silvery patterns of birch bark cov- 
er the walls and built-in cabinets. 
Kaufman’s massive “Granot Loma” 
checkbook is open on the desk. 

On the lower floors, a modern lake- 
side hot tub has joined Kaufman’s 
period “table shower,” water-massage 
equipment and sauna. The boathouse 
proved susceptible to Lake Superior’s 
high waves, and Baldwin's speed- 
boats are winched out of the original 
breakwater. Most of the outbuildings 
remain untouched. The hands of the 
Tiffany clock atop the main barn are 
still. In the cavernous hayloft are a 
Buick sleigh and horse-drawn fire- 
fighting equipment. Downstairs, the 
walls are lined with hundreds of fad- 
ing ribbons won by Kaufman’s prize 
cattle in the late 1920s. In the ser- 
vants’ dormitory, dusty crockery still 
waits in glass-front cabinets; real spi- 
derwebs veil the delicate spiderweb 
tracery that trims the guesthouse. 

Tom Baldwin plans to get around 
to all of this—someday. But now he is 
taking a hiatus to enjoy his efforts. 
“When you're out on the estate,” he 
says, “you're enveloped by the gran- 
deur of the landscape and you can 
almost forget about the incredible 
house in the middle of it. But when 
you're inside, there’s so much to see 
and do that you forget about anything 
else. Granot Loma is its own world.” 0 











ELEGANZA LTD. 


IMPORTERS OF FINE STATUARY 


David 


Michelangelo 


With his David, Michelangelo de- 
picted the perfection of manhood; 
physical strength and grace, god-like 
features, an apotheosis of heroic 
qualities; courage, determination, 
self-confidence. The reproductions of 
this statue, one of the greatest ever 
created, are imported from Italy 
where they are made from bonded 
Carrara marble. They are available 
in the following sizes; payable by 
VISA, MC or check. Unqualified 
guarantee. 

64" $5965 ppd. 
48" on 28" pedestal (pictured) ..$5917 ppd. 
48" without pedestal $3138 ppd. 
37" on 2" alabaster base 

25Y2" on 11/2" marble base 

191/2" on 1" marble base 

12" on Y2" marble base 

A bonded marble fluted drum base is 
available for 64" size. It lifts the statue to 
a height of 7' 2". 


120 page artbook color catalogue 
for $6 pictures America's largest 
collection of available reproduc- 
tions of sculptural masterpieces, 
Greek vase, frescoes and reliefs. 


ELEGANZA LTD. Importers of Fine Statuary 
Magnolia Village ¢ 3217 W. Smith #255 
Seattle, WA 98199 « 206/283-0609 
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Iron Lights 


Ten years after he painted 
“the flying spinach ceil- 
ing” in Harrods’ Food 
Hall and designed 12 iron 
chandeliers there, Kevin 
McCloud can name Gab- 
han O'Keeffe, John Ste- 
fanidis and Euro Disney 


ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 
Inside the Design World 





San Francisco Dreaming 
Michael Lupardo’s dream of quitting his day job 
and starting an antiques business became reality 
last year with the opening of Lupardo (below), a 
home furnishings and accessories shop in San 
Francisco. “I’m not a retail-minded buyer. | never 
think of what would look great in the shop or what 
someone might buy. | buy what I like,” says Lu- 


COURTESY MCCLOUD & CO. 
09 8 GNOIDOW AS3LYNOD 


among his residential and 
commercial clients. They 
either commission all 
types of metalwork from him or order from his 
catalogue of iron chandeliers, sconces, lamps, 
mirrors, chairs and tables. 

For Stefanidis, McCloud has designed beds 
and lighting for a villa in London. For Dod- 
dington Hall in Gloucestershire, McCloud’s 
challenge was to stay true to the Regency peri- 
od in creating lighting for an entrance. For Eu- 
ro Disney, McCloud helped design and manu- 








factured 165 medieval chandeliers, torchéres, 
sconces and candlesticks for the castle. His 
own lighting designs include a sword sconce in 
aged gold leaf (above right), an armillary 
sphere hanging light (above left) and a fleur- 
de-lis sconce. McCloud & Co., 269 Wands- 
worth Bridge Rd., London SW6 2TX; 171-371- 
7151. Also available at Christopher Norman, 
979 Third Ave., New York 10022; 212-644-4100. 














Stuck on Stickley 
W" the Arts and Crafts revival 
firmly locked in place, a shop 
such as the Tim Gleason Gallery in SoHo 
is a find. Among the pieces, almost all 
by Gustav Stickley, are two sofas from a 
Saranac Lake camp in the Adirondacks; 
a screen with copper inlay designed for 


Stickley in 1904 by Harvey Ellis; and a 
signature sideboard made between 


1903 and 1916 with beaten- 
copper hardware and strap 
hinges. Now Gleason is offering 
ten prototypes he has designed 
of Stickley-style furniture. Tim 
Gleason Gallery, 77 Sullivan 
St., New York 10012; 212- 
966-5777. 
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Sculpted Spaces 


After 23 years of dealing in 
sculpture and art from his 
London town house, Daniel 
Katz commissioned Chester 
Jones to design a separate 
gallery. “Not traditional or 
rich, but something to show 
marbles’ was Katz’s directive. 
“I wanted an 18th-century 
long gallery to show sculp- 
ture and a room with red vel- 
vet to portray a sense of inti- 
macy for the Renaissance and 
religious works of art.” The 
main gallery contains a mix 
of old masters, bronzes, Euro- 
pean marble sculptures and 
such works as the 1774 Study 
of Saint Jerome, painted by 


Francois Vincent, and a ca. 
1700 painting of Europe by 
Sebastiano Ricci. Jones added 
skylights to the long gallery 
(above), where Katz displays 
aca. 1800 small Boizot bust of 
Napoleon when he was first 
consul of France and a bust of 
the emperor Caracalla carved 
after the original by Francis 
Harwood in 1763. In the Trea- 
sury, where the walls are 
blanketed in velvet, is a ca. 
1500 polychrome terra-cotta 
sculpture of Christ by della 
Robbia and other Italian Re- 
naissance bronzes. Daniel 
Katz, 59 Jermyn St., London 
SW1Y 6LX; 171-493-0688. 





pardo, whose own personal 
collection of antiques suffered 
somewhat: “I emptied out half 
of my house for the shop.” His 
likes include mid-19th-century 
stone pedestals and a French 
carved stone bench found on a 
plantation in Louisiana, a 19th- 
century Austrian crystal chan- 
delier with crystal beading em- 
bedded in the gold leafing, a 
ca. 1860 Parisian iron cam- 
paign bed and an early-1900s 
four-panel leather screen from 
India. Lupardo, 3232 Sacra- 
mento St., San Francisco, CA 
94115; 415-928-8662. 
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Tempest (left) and 
Billows (above) from Jack Lenor 
Larsen’s new Colloquium Collection 


In the Showrooms 


J ack Lenor Larsen’s New York showroom (212-674-3993) has a 
new fabric collection that the doyen of weavers and fabric de- 
signers says is “the first in a couple of years.” The Colloquium 
Collection “weaves several dialogues between fiber and cloth 
constructions,” says Larsen, meaning that in some fabrics the 
fibers are visually evident as part of the design, while in others 
the design is a flat weave or even a print. The fiber element is ap- 
parent in two elegant fabrics, City Blocks and Swan Song, in which 
silk yarns are woven like a brocade through the linen and then 
hand-clipped. Billows is a sheer fabric in shades of lavender, pink 
and gold with broad satiny bands making stripes with the sheer 
sections. Among his other stunning designs is Tempest, a taupe- 
colored panne cotton velvet with a raised pattern of swirls. A 
panne mohair plush fabric has been worked by Larsen in several 
ways to produce Vernisage, which has a small woven triangle in 
it; Loge Cloth, which has a broad woven stripe; and Cinema, 
which is the solid plush. 
Manuel Canovas (212- 
486-9230), with his own dis- 
tinctive and bold sense of de- 
sign and color, has been min- 
ing more traditional images 
recently. This has produced a 
series of woven fabrics that 






Samarkand (above) 
by Manuel Canovas 


Blue Home's Blasonature 
Collection (right) at 
Ramm, Son & Crocker 


COURTESY RAMM, SON & CROCKER 


take time-honored techniques and, by adjusting the scale or 
deepening the hues, make them unusual. Rohan, a linen-and- 
cotton union cloth, has a vastly overscale woven damask design 
done in two tones of the same color—taupe is with beige, emer- 
ald with celery, dull gold with bright gold and red with pink. 
Praslin is a silk-and-cotton combination with a woven Louis 
XVI/Adamesque pattern of bows, tassels and swags that comes 
in rose, green, sapphire, gray or coral, with the design usually in 
gold. Forét Indienne has a damask pattern on cotton and silk that 
shows tropical scenery complete with elephants, exotic fish, 
leaping gazelles and parrots in shades of ruby, sapphire, salmon 
and black. Samarkand, a thick tapestry, has a large woven pattern 
of Chinese chrysanthemums. 

Ramm, Son & Crocker, the English firm with boutiques in the 
US. in Beacon Hill showrooms (212-421-1200), represents a be- 
wilderingly large number of European firms—Pepe Penalver 
from Spain and Liberty, Timney Fowler, Lennox Money and Zof- 
fany from England. Now it has added Blue Home, headquar- 
tered in Florence. Among Blue Home’s conservative fabrics is the 
Blasonature Collection, which includes Euristeo, coats of arms 
printed on a background dotted with fleurs-de-lis; Eveno, diago- 
nal stripes containing coats of arms and crowns within the 
stripe; and Eurito, prints of armorial bearings against a back- 
ground of vines and leaves. Its Quadriglie Collection is made up 
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COURTESY COWTAN & TOUT 





Massenet (above) 
and Saranac (right) from 
Cowtan & Tout 


of woven plaids and stripes in shades of pale green and khaki. 

Cowtan & Tout (212-753-4488) rings charming changes on ar- 
boreal themes. Massenet is a satiny silk-and-cotton fabric with 
medallions and snowflakes alternating with bands of palm 
fronds and jungle animals. The colors are the real story—in one 
combination the stripes are navy blue and peach with the im- 
ages in rust; in another, the stripes are yellow gold and silver 
with the images in blue. St. Tropez is what Cowtan & Tout calls 
retro, a cotton fabric with a print of white parrots, hibiscus and 
leaves on backgrounds of terra-cotta, powder blue, hot pink or 
yellow—perfect for the sunroom. Saranac harks back to the 
1930s, with a detailed botanical print on linen of all types of ferns. 





continued on page 208 
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Guiding Lights 

New York designer Penny Drue Baird 
offers her sources in Europe for an- 
tique and reproduction lighting, many 
of whom inherited their business from 
their ancestors. 

“Both of our grandmothers were in 
the antiques business when they 
should have been in the kitchen,” says 
Michael Denton, who with his sister, 
Mary, runs Mrs. M. E. Crick Chande- 
liers, the London shop established by 
their maternal grandmother at the 
turn of the century. Mrs. M. E. Crick, a 
bookseller who lived above her shop 
with her husband and seven children, 
started dealing in chandeliers quite by 
accident. “She was offered a wonder- 
ful book collection as long as she took 
the thing hanging in the center of the 
room away,” recounts Michael Den- 
ton. “She ended up selling it for a con- 
siderable sum and started buying 
more.” The shop continues to display a huge selection of mostly 
French and English chandeliers, sconces and lamps. Michael and 
Mary Denton sometimes see a chandelier that their grandmoth- 
er had sold come on the market, such as one Syrie Maugham 
purchased for Wilsford Manor, which they bought back. Mrs. 
M. E. Crick Chandeliers, 166 Kensington Church St., London W8 
4BN; 71-229-1338. 

John Slattery’s grandfather, who left Ireland at the turn of the 
century to make his fortune in London's antiques trade, ended 
up making a name for himself among England’s aristocracy as a 
buyer and seller of chandeliers for large houses. Slattery has car- 


COURTESY DELISLE 








COURTESY BOB RUSSELL 





Lite Lights 
New York designers are commissioning smart candelabra and 
chandeliers (above) created by Bob Russell. Distinguished by 
spiky Austrian prisms, scrolls of wrought iron and hand-blown 
blue, red or cranberry glass, these confections are quintessential- 
ly deconstructionist: all the elements of delicate lighting taken 


apart and made glitteringly aggressive. Bob Russell, 409 E. 71st 
St., #16, New York 10021; 212-734-7110. 
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ried on the tradition of buying estate 
pieces in the 20 years since he inherit- 
ed the shop, Decor. Some of the 
pieces that have passed through 
Decor include an 18th-century Ré- 
gence crystal chandelier that had 
hung in Wallis Simpson’s French 
chateau, a pair of 18th-century chan- 
deliers that were made for the draw- 
ing room of the bishop of Kensing- 
ton’s Camden Square house and an 
1850 Venetian chandelier from Laura 
Ashley’s chateau in Belgium. Decor, 
125 Kensington Church St., London 
W8 7LP; 71-221-1080. 

Jean-Michel Delisle recalls tales of 
his great-grandfather Henry’s travels 
to St. Petersburg to undertake “the il- 
lumination of the palaces of the Rus- 
sian court.” Henry Delisle, the official 
clockmaker for the kings of Belgium 

and Serbia in the 1890s, was a de- 
signer of bronze for lighting, 
furniture and fireplaces. At the 
time, he was also collecting 
17th- and 18th-century bronze 
chandeliers. Today that collec- 
tion at Delisle numbers about 
6,000 models and serves as the 
inspiration for chandeliers, 
sconces (top), lamps and flush- 
mounted ceiling lights created 
by Jean-Michel and his team of 
wrought-iron workers, gold- 
leaf specialists, bronzesmiths, 
engravers and glassmakers. 
Delisle produces custom light- 
ing and reproductions and re- 
stores old models. Housed in 
the 17th-century H6tel de 
Canillac, the showroom draws 
visitors who receive a visual 

history lesson, starting with a 15th- 
century iron chandelier and moving on to 1920s and ‘30s models 
and contemporary pieces, some made in conjunction with such 
designers as Christian Liaigre. Delisle, 4 rue du Pare Royal, 75003 
Paris; 42-72-21-34. 

“Grandiére Fréres is an amazing place from another era,” says 
Baird of the Paris shop, founded in 1875. Thousands of the 
bronze and crystal light fixtures are exact replicas of Louis XIV to 
Napoleon III chandeliers, girandoles, lanterns and sconces 
(above), all handmade using 19th-century methods. Some of the 
reproductions can be seen in the Bibliothéque de I’Arsenal and 
in the Trianon. The shop also provides custom work and restora- 

ion services and sells a wide array of crystals for chandeliers 
de between the 17th and 19th centuries. Grandiére Freres, 12 


| rue Martel, 75010 Paris; 47-70-65-98. 
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Quilting Bee 
Using a 19th-century quilt donated to 


the Smithsonian by the granddaugh- 
ter of its maker, Susan Theresa Hol- 







bert of Chester, New 
York, RJR Fashion 
Fabrics of southern 
California has de- 
signed nine fabrics as 
part of its Smithson- 
ian Quilt Fabric Col- 
lection (left). Three of 
the designs come di- 
rectly from fabrics 
used in the quilt. The 
other six come from 
different 19th-centu- 
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Colonial Collection 


Palisander (below), a re- 
cently opened showroom in 
New York’s D&D Building, 
has a collection of Asian 
and colonial furniture and 
accessories that, according 
to owner Steve Gano and 
manager Hudson Brown, 
“provide seasoning for the 
stew” of fabrics and furni- 
ture found elsewhere in the 
building. Among the spicy 
antiques, which provide 80 


percent of the inventory, are 
a 100-year-old teak side- 
board from Indonesia; a 
high-backed teak veranda 
bench; a Chinese library 
cabinet with an openwork 
center section for storing 
scrolls; and carved figures 
of 17th-century Chinese 
court officials. Palisander, 
979 Third Ave., Suite 818, 
New York 10022; 212- 
755-0120. 












ry quilts. The colors 
used in Little Sister’s 
Quilt Collection (Hol- 
bert made the quilt for 
her older sister Emily) are in three 
groups: turkey reds, goldenrod yellows 
and dark greens taken from the quilt; 
indigo and lichen; butternut and mad- 
der dyes. RJR Fashion Fabrics, 13748 
South Gramercy Pl., Gardena, CA 
90249; 310-217-9800 or 800-4-CALICO. 


COURTESY RJR FASHION FABRICS 
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Bicoastal Hanging 


W: live in a gold mine,” says Tracy Gill, who has 
crammed more than 1,000 antique frames into 
every inch of wall and floor space in the living room-cum- 
showroom (below) in Tribeca she shares with partner 
Simeon Lagodich. They have also found someone in Los 
Angeles whoS as wild about period frames as they are and 
who has converted part of her home into a West Coast 
gallery for Gill and Lagodich. While Gill and Lagodich 
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collect any type of handmade picture frame, whether it’s a 
golden Italian sunburst, a Black Forest carved frame of 
leaves and animals or a 90-inch-tall Dutch frame, Stacey 
Tappis Offer’s Los Angeles inventory leans toward the 
decorative—from 18th-, 19th- and 20th-century Euro- 
pean frames to simple 20th-century American silver- 
leafed versions—because most of her clients are decora- 
tors. Peter Carlson and Linda Chase just bought a one-of- 
a-kind “ruffled” wood frame carved by a New Hampshire 
artist in the 1930s, and Offer is on a search for a pair of rec- 
tangular frames with spandrels. Gill and Lagodich en- 
courage clients to hang empty frames. “Frames are an or- 
nament on their own. I never think of them as slaves to 
paintings,” says Lagodich, an American realist landscape 
painter who started collecting folk art frames more than a 
decade ago. “We look at an empty frame as a window 
with a view into the past,” says Gill, an art school graduate 
whose specialty is gilding and painted finishes. Although 
many of Offer’s clients ask her to find certain frames for 
paintings, she, too, enjoys selling them as works of art in 
their own right. Recently she found a home for an 18th- 
century ‘crown of thorns” frame made entirely of wood 
matches. By appointment only. Gill and Lagodich, 212- 
619-0631; Stacey Tappis Offer, 213-856-4838. 2) 
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te 
past, the child was conspicu- our keen enjoyment of beauitifil th ni 
fro fashionable life. Not so Pictured here is Olde World, an origi 
Idren to be seen Schonbek design well-calculated to ap 


to a future collector—and a toy any deco- 
rator with a playful streak will appreciate. 
The Schonbek company was founded in - 
Bohemia in 1870, when crystal chande- 
liers were de rigueur in the homes of Peo: 
ple of taste. 
_ Olde World is trimmed excliisiely 
‘with Strass® crystal, the finest pass 
“crystal obtainable. 
. Ask eee or 












3 vi IS AvsSchonbek Worldwide Lichtin 61 Inde 1, NY 12901. Tel: (800) 836-1892. Fax: (800) 443-7358. 
Schonbek & Co. Ltd., 505A Chemin Jean-Adam, ot Salve des Monts, Que. JOR 1R7. Tel: (800) 836-1892. Fax: (800) 443-7358. 


3230 Dallas Trade Mart, 2100 Stemmons Freeway, Dallas, TX 75207. Tel: (800) 836-1892. 
STRASS IS A REGISTERED TRADEMARK OF SWAROVSKI AG. 
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Self-assured elegance. The quiet confidence 
of every driving amenity, at your fingertips. 
Luxury personified by leather seating areas, 
and six-way power seats. And Buick’s 
reliable 3800 V6, supercharged for 
seamless acceleration and passing 
power. To get a better idea what 
the view from the top is like, 
call 1-800-4A-BUICK. 
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THE J-CORNER SHOWER TOWER 
When Jacuzzi invented the first whirlpool bath in 1968, it changed the bathtub forever. Now Jacuzzi 
revolutionizes yet another form of bathing—the shower. Specially designed for two, the innovative 
J-Corner Shower Tower" features a combination whirlpool bath and glass shower tower complete 
with a hand-held shower and faucetry system. Designed for corner installations, the sweeping 
design is as space saving as it is beautiful. For more information, please call 1-800-678-6889. 
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tHE Wrirer’s CHAIR 





The Ralph Lauren Writer's Chair. Masterfully crafted 
of fine leather, burnished by hand to achieve the 
distinctive personality and rich patina once found 
only in a well loved antique. Oversized. Comfortable. 
Authentically detailed with antiqued brass rivets. 
Reflecting an artful balance of today’s style with an 
heirlooms sensibility 
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COVER: A Nantucket bedroom 
includes Laundry, Provincetown by 
Joel Meyerowitz above a 19th- 
century tiger-maple bed draped 
with a “Dresden Plate” quilt. Ar- 
chitecture by Raymond Pohl. In- 


terior design by Elissa Cullman 
and Hedi Kravis. Photography 
by Durston Saylor. See page 166. 
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With Up To $2,000 In 
Options SAVINGS, It’s More 
ATTAINABLE Than Ever. 


Prepare the garage. The Toyota PREVIA LE “S/G isseloser tophome 





than ever, thanks to savings up to $2,000 on an array of LUXURY features. 


Previa’s supercharged 
engine delivers the 


power of a V6 Details like crafted LEATHER trim and privacy 
while affording 


you the economy 


ee RO ender. glass lend an air of SOPHISTICATION to an already 


spacious cabin. And ANTI-LOCK BRAKES offer you comforting 


jurisdiction over the elements. And yet amidst all this LUXURY, 


: Take comfort in the fact that Previa boasts 
value has its place — PREVIA is more affordable than last year.*" eee eer nea 
minwans, with ample space for seven. 


The new PREVIA LE S/C. Now more attainable than ever. Call 1-800-GO- 


TOYOTA for a BROCHURE and the location of your NEAREST DEALER. 





TOYOTA PREVIA 


I Love What You Do For Me 


©1995 Toyota Motor Sales, U.S.A., Inc. Buckle Up! Do it for those who love you. 
*Savings based on MSRP of individual options. Actual dealer price and customer savings may vary. **Comparison with final 1994 MSRP without transportation fee. 
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OR YOU COULD JUST TALK TO 
YOUR PRIVATE BANKER. 


Your Citibank Private Banker is committed to thoroughly understanding your 
family’s needs and aspirations. And only your Citibank Private Banker can draw 
on an incomparable combination of resources—the expertise and unmatched presence 
of the world’s most global bank—to help you achieve them. Through your relation- 
ship with your Private Banker, you have access to real estate advisory specialists 
around the world. With their understanding of local customs and regulations, they 
can help you locate, negotiate and finance a commercial or personal purchase. 
Also, Citibank foreign exchange specialists who trade in over 140 currencies are 
available to help you make your purchase and manage cross-currency risk. To 
further explore the rewards of a relationship with The Citibank Private Bank, 
please call 212-559-1111. 
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Originals are made 
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and the steady hand of 
perfectionists. 
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n limited quanti- 
ies, unique fur- 
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righest quality. 
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invest in 
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The Railroad Baron’s Bed®* 


MV. CRAIG & COMPANY 


CABINETMAKERS 
——_——$_$ $$ $$$ 


911 LADY STREET * COLUMBIA, S C 29201 
803-254-5994 


Available through your interior designer or architect. 
ATLANTA * CHICAGO * COLUMBIA * DALLAS 
DANIA * DENVER * LOS ANGELES 
NEW YORK ¢ SAN FRANCISCO 


Our comprehensive portfolio is available for $15.00 
and can be credited at time of purchase. 


* RAILROAD BARON’S BED® and features of 
the bed are trademarks of M. Craig Company 
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18K gold diamond-set bracelet watch from the Classiques Collection. 
Twelve diamonds mark the hours on a mother-of-pearl dial. 
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After 150 Years 
Of Wind, Rain 
And Sun, 
They’re 
Finally Ready. 


Barnwood weathered over 
decades, random-width planks 
and flooring, and hand-hewn 
beams with signatures all their 
own — today they’re historical 
treasures that give you a rare 
opportunity to create interior and 
exterior designs with a unique 
sense of warmth. 

To find out more about a part 
of our heritage that’s been around 
for 150 years, but won’t be around 
forever, call (717) 465-3832. 

Available through architects, 


custom builders and interior 
designers. 


Conklin’s 


Authentic Antique Barnwood 
& Hand Hewn Beams 
R.D. #1, Box 70 


Susquehanna, PA 
18847 














LETTERS FROM READERS 





The editors invite your comments, suggestions and criticisms. 
Address: Letters, Architectural Digest, 
6300 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90048. 


The February 1995 Before and After 
issue was the greatest therapy for us. 
We do-it-yourselfers are in the pro- 
cess of gutting an early Pennsylvania 
log home with 1950s additions. Your 
encouraging pages arrived just in 
time to lift us from recurring night- 
mares. Here were homes with their 
irregularities, limitations and budgets. 
Instead of extravagance we see rubble, 
real work, real handcraft, real prob- 
lem solving. Depicting this process 
has caused our heaps of your mags to 
migrate from the coffee table to the 
worktable among the tools, sketches 
and paint samples. Because we are 
working without the luxury of an ar- 
chitect, we are happy to depend on 
Architectural Digest for inspiration. 
Arlene Rabin 
John Whelden 
New Tripoli, Pennsylvania 


The transformation of Paul Goldberg- 
er’s house by Robert A. M. Stern (Guest 
Speaker, February) is spectacular. The 
residence is now imbued with charac- 
ter, personality and confidence. The 
finished product is deceptively sim- 
ple, relying on perfectly balanced 
shapes and variations to make it look 
at home and happy on its site. Mr. 
Stern did a masterful job. 
Meena Rogers 
Glyndon, Maryland 


For the most part, your Before and Af- 
ter issue is stunning. However, the 
folks in Chicago who turned a pine- 
paneled library into a gray swamp (‘A 
Chicago Revival”) should have their 
heads examined. Likewise those who 
wrecked the Victorian town house in 
San Francisco (“A Radical Victorian”). 
Turning a staircase into a swirl of tin 
and covering a window with a broken 
shutter ain’t progress. An ordinary 
earthquake could have achieved the 
same results for practically nothing. 
John H. Moore 
Columbia, South Carolina 


I was very disappointed in the me- 
diocre content and appearance of 
your Before and After edition. One 
might marvel at clever design results 
that began with an apparently fea- 
tureless wreck of a building, but to 
show one hundred and sixty Before 
and In Progress photographs is a 
wretched excess! Who cares about 
seeing a semidemolished room piled 
with construction residue and two 
hundred paint cans? 
Raymond J. Wisniewski 
Glastonbury, Connecticut 


I must tell you how much I enjoyed 
Marc Appleton’s transformation of 
a tract house (“Redemption in Santa 
Monica,” February). I particularly liked 
the rear window wall, which allowed 
an open view of the tranquil garden. 
Catherine Peterson 
Bad Kissingen, Germany 


Please, please cut out the issues that 
proclaim Before and After. I buy your 
magazine for its beautiful rooms, ele- 
gant ads and educational articles on 
art, antiques and architecture. Any- 
one who is interested in such items 
doesn’t need photos of the chaos that 
must certainly precede beauty. 
Carol Fenton 
Rochester, New York 


I find it vastly exciting to observe a 

space moving from point A to point B 

and on to its conclusion (Before and 
After). I do hope you keep it up. 

Doris B. Hassig 

Huntington Woods, Michigan 


Congratulations on your most recent 
Before and After issue. The “Nob Hill 
Renewal” by Dennis Buchner and 
John Wyninegar was a delight to see. 
I’ve been hoping to find in your pages 
rooms to stand up to those Michael 
Taylor did. I think I’ve found them! 
Jane Totten 
San Francisco, California 
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With its award-winning flush design and appealing features, 
~~ 


the Jenn-Air Expressions® Collection is perfect for those who ‘: 
Lb 


appreciate great style as well as great cooking. oe & 


Our new dual convection wall oven gives you a sleek, flush design 

and plenty of versatility. With just a push of a button, 
you can switch from roasting lamb one day to baking ik * 
— a soufflé the next. No wonder more 


homes have chosen Jenn-Air convection ovens over any other brand. 
& 


% 


% 


Next, take a look at our flush-to-the-counter cooktop. 
This downdraft cooktop system lets you design your own cooking surface 


in seconds — everything from a griddle for pancakes to a grill for steaks. 


For more details on the Jenn-Air Expressions” Collection, call l-800-Jenn-Air or see your local dealer. 


Because you don’t have to go far to find a kitchen that’ll never go out of style. 


MMMJIJENIN-AIR 
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C2200 
Double Electric Cooktop 
(shown with halogen cartridge AH 150) 
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PEOPLE ARE: Tibia tie 





“Once in a while there comes along a figure 
in the design world who stands alone, iso- 
lated, fascinating, and charged with the 
power to influence others while still defying 
easy imitation,” writes Mark Hampton in 
his book Legendary Decorators of the Twen- 
tieth Century. He is referring to Madeleine Castaing, 
whose unorthodox ideas breathed new life into the art 
of interior design from the moment she opened her 
Paris shop in 1947. By the time Castaing died in 1992, 
her country house near Chartres had become a virtual 
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shrine to her unusual ideas and rare sensi- 
bility. In July, Architectural Digest will be 
the first publication ever to feature this re- 
markable house, which has been maintained ' 
by her son exactly as it was when she lived 
there. Other July features include a Man- 
hattan penthouse by architect Charles Gwathmey and 
a beautifully restored Lloyd Wright house in Los Ange- 
les. There’s a surprising creation, too, from Juan Pablo 
Molyneux. It’s bright red, has two wheels and is un- 
doubtedly the fastest thing in the issue. 


Tugs Rewte Editor-in-Chief 





™ Hudson Valley Heritage 

Finding the perfect house requires just 
a bit of luck, and that’s what Gary Tin- 
terow and James Joseph had when 
they discovered Wynkoop House in 
New York’s Hudson Valley. “We had a 
big Greek Revival house north of 
there, but it burned,” says Tinterow, cu- 
rator of nineteenth-century European 
paintings at the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art. “We felt we couldn’t rebuild, 
so we went out looking, and found 
Wynkoop House almost by accident. 
One night we had dinner with a friend 
from the Met who lived in the neigh- 
borhood. We’d seen the house many 
times. It had been abandoned, but we 
found out that it was for sale. We got it two months later.” 
Tinterow and Joseph, an architect with the New York firm 
Hottenroth Joseph, spent two years bringing the house 
back to life. “Everyone had a different idea about how we 
should restore it,” says Joseph. “Some people thought we 
were crazed lunatics living in a museum, while the purists 
thought we were ruining the place. But it’s not a re-cre- 
ation of what might have been there in the eighteenth 
century. Our plan was to make it comfortable without 
destroying its integrity.” Adds Tinterow, “The degree of tal- 
ent in the neighborhood is extraordinary—all the people 
who worked on the renovation live in the area: they’ve all 
escaped the urban scene.” See page 144. 


James Joseph 
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Sally Quinn and Ben Bradlee 

in Maryland 

Built on a portion of the first land grant 
in the province of Maryland, Porto Bel- 
lo was named by its owner, William 
Hebb II, in honor of a Caribbean port 
town where he had fought in the 
1740s. “Although Porto Bello was list- 
ed on the National Register of His- 
toric Places in 1972, by the early 1980s 
most of the manor house had been de- 
molished and the main body was in 
danger of collapse,” says architect Ste- 
phen Muse. To the rescue came author 
and journalist Sally Quinn, who was 
last seen in the midst of resurrecting 
Grey Gardens in the Hamptons (see 
Architectural Digest, December 1984). “I 
had initially met Sally following a visit 
she and Ben made to an Annapolis 
house I'd designed,” says Muse. “They 
were searching for their own water- 
front property, and every few months 
she would call me with news of a pos- 
sible site, none of which became reali- 
ty.” Finally they came upon Porto Bello, and asked the 
architect to renovate the manor house and guesthouse, 
convert a garden shed into a study, build a poolhouse, re- 
store five barns, construct a new driveway and help resta- 
bilize the eroding shoreline of the riverbank. Quinn, who 


Sally Quinn 


Ben Bradlee 
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Stephen Muse 


continued on page 24 
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STARK TOUCH 


STARK CARPET 
+ 
OLD WORLD WEAVERS FABRICS 
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STARK FINE FURNITURE 


D&D Building, 979 Third Avenue, New York, NY 10022 (212) 752 900. To the trade only. RUG: Chinese Aubusson No. 20671 
DRAPERY: Castille with Chanel Lace Curtains, FURNITURE & FABRICS: Sofa: Maria with Firdusi, Marquis: Louis XV with Printemps, Bergere: Rella with Treveri 


ATLANTA BOSTON CHARLOTTE CHICAGO CLEVELAND DALLAS DANIA HIGH POINT S ta r : 
HOUSTON LOS ANGELES PHILADELPHIA RALEIGH SAN FRANCISCO TROY WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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continued from page 20 


is currently at work on “a book about women, a book of fa- 
bles—part truth, part fiction,” says, “Renovating a house is 
the most satisfying experience in the world, and I would 
absolutely do it again. But don’t tell my husband—he may 
have a heart attack.” The vice-president at large at the 
Washington Post, Ben Bradlee has been working on his own 
memoirs, A Good Life: Newspapering and Other Adventures, 
which will be published this summer. Bradlee is also the 
chair of the Historic St. Mary’s City Commission, an orga- 
nization that wants to restore the town as a living museum 
and put it on the map alongside other historic colonies 
such as Jamestown, Plymouth and the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony. See page 154. 


Breath of Fresh Air on Nantucket 
Elissa Cullman and Hedi Kravis’s first 
appearance in Architectural Digest—for 
their work on a traditional gabled 
house on Nantucket—coincides with 
their tenth anniversary as interior de- 
sign partners. “It’s a major milestone 
for us—there’s no greater test of friend- 
ship than to be in business with a dear 
friend,” says Ellie Cullman. “We’ve 
known each other for twenty-five 
years, and our partnership works like a 
marriage: We don’t always agree, but 
there’s always a lot of love and the de- 
sire to work out our differences. This 
is an important celebration for us.” 
They’Il mark the event by “continuing 
to work hard,” says Hedi Kravis. “We are busy—and I say 
that with the utmost appreciation. We try to be very origi- 
nal and never get stuck in a groove, and our clients inspire 
us to do so. We run the gamut from folk art to high tech. 
We've been setting the table for ten years—now it’s great to 
eat.” In Nantucket, the designers joined forces with archi- 
tect Raymond Pohl, who ranks the renovation as among 
his most enjoyable projects. “The clients were active in the 
design process, which is so much more rewarding for us,” 
he says. “Much of the island is a historic district, and they 
were able to come here and click into context. It’s a majestic 
house on an amazing site.” See page 166. 


Western Civilization 

“Since her children were now grown 
up, this was a chance for her to have an 
adult house,” says interior designer 
Marjorie Shushan of her client Carol 
Soffer, for whom she and architect 
Michael Mahaffey completely re- 


Carol Soffer worked an undistinguished ranch-style 


ROBERT THIEN 








DAVE MARLOW 


RICHARD MANDELKORN 





house in Aspen, Colorado. “There was 
no need to child-proof anything, so the 
space could be made more sophisticat- 
ed. Inside, we created a fine mix of 
styles, with a nod to Native American 
and western crafts.” “It’s not a heavy 
house,” adds Soffer. “It’s not big 
enough to be too grand.” About the 
client-designer relationship, Soffer says, 
“Marjorie and I had fun shopping to- 
gether. We were in sync. We’d both fall 
in love with things, but Marjorie could 
always figure out a place for them 
when I didn’t have a clue. I didn’t even 
know about the patchwork ottoman 
until it arrived, but it’s just right. The 
rooms now reflect what I wanted and 
needed. I really think she could have done it without me, 
but we had such a good time. I’m finding that I spend a lot 
more time out here than I thought I would.” See page 176. 


Marjorie Shushan 


Michael Mahaffey 


Architecture: Margaret McCurry 
Margaret McCurry was recently pre- 
sented with one of the most challeng- 
ing commissions of her architectural 
career: designing houses for the Onei- 
das, a sovereign nation of the Native 
American Iroquois confederacy. Stan- 
ley Tigerman, McCurry’s husband and 
her partner in the Chicago firm Tiger- 
man McCurry, had been asked to submit a design proposal 
for a nursing home and health center on Oneida land in 
Wisconsin. “I went with him to assess planning issues and 
expressed my feelings that the HUD housing was not 
great,” McCurry says. “The Oneidas have become indepen- 
dent through gaming revenues and are intent on using that 
income to improve their quality of life. They're also a matri- 
lineal society; women are very prominent and are respect- 
ed members of the tribe. They had begun to ask, Why are 
men, and not women, designing our houses? And there I 
was.” McCurry’s three- and four-bedroom residential pro- 
totypes reflect the tribe’s desire to incorporate the spirit of 
the past without looking backward (“Nobody wants to live 
in a longhouse anymore. That kind of Colonial reference 
would be patronizing”), a goal, as well, for a house she 
just designed on Martha's Vineyard. The Vineyard house, 
which serves as a retreat for an Illinois family, proved to 
be another exercise in connecting a contemporary build- 
» with the unique history of its site. Observes McCurry, 
projects seem to consistently involve the rather del- 
ic. ce belance of both being in the present and indicating 
roots.” see page 190. 


Margaret McCurry 








continued on page 37 
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PASSION IGNITES 


OUR TECHNOLOGY. 








TH E S PYDER WITH THE PUSH OF A BUTTON, ITS HARDTOP 


OPEN-AIR AUTOMATICALLY RETRACTS INTO THE TRUNK~ IT 


MOTORING, 
IS THE ONLY PRODUCTION CAR IN THE WORLD 





BREATHTAKINGLY 


REDEFINED. CAPABLE OF SUCH A FEAT. THE SPYDER VR-4. 
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2 Spyder is the world’s only production vehicle with a retractable hardtop Spyder is a special edition of the 3000GT, and its computer-controlled retractable hard 
top was designed and produced jointly by Mitsubishi Motors and ASC Inc orporated @aSC. For more information, call 1-800-SPYDER1 (1-800-779-3371) 
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he Mitsubishi Spyder is a convertible and is not designed or intended to meet Federal roof strength standards associated with fixed-roof (hardtop) vehicles 
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MORE THAN A SYMBOL OF OUR AUTOMOTIVE 


PASSION, IT IS THE BOLDEST AND MOST EXCIT- 





ING EXPRESSION OF MITSUBISHI ENGINEERING. 


MITSUBISHI MOTORS 








THE MONTERO SR 


UNITING A WILD 
SPIRIT AND A 
WELL-MANNERED 


SOUL. 


Roof rack and chrome wheels shown are optional equipment. 








IT IS EQUIPPED WITH A UNIQUE FOUR-WHEEL- 


DRIVE SYSTEM THAT OFFERS SEVEN DISTINCTIVE 


DRIVING MODES. ONE TO HANDLE EVERY- 


THING FROM RAIN TO SNOW TO MUD TO BLUE 





SKIES. POWERED BY A MIGHTY V6, ITS THE ROAD, AND BEYOND. FAR BEYOND 


SPACIOUS CABIN COMFORTABLY SEATS SEVEN THE BOUNDARIES OF THE TRADITIONAL 


AND IS OUTFITTED WITH A HOST OF LUXURY LUXURY 4 X 4 SPORT UTILITY VEHICLE. 


AMENITIES. IT CAN TAKE YOU TO THE END OF a 
MITSUBISHI MOTORS 





THE DIAMANTE LS 


A COMPELLING 
STATEMENT FOR THE 
MARRIAGE OF LUXURY 


AND PERFORMANCE. 


WITHOUT QUESTION, IT IS A REFINED LUXURY 


SEDAN. FROM ITS RICH LEATHER SEATING TO 


ITS TASTEFULLY APPOINTED CABIN. FROM ITS 


AUTOMATIC CLIMATE CONTROL TO ITS PREMIUM 





AUDIO SYSTEM. UNDENIABLY, IT ALSO IS 


A PERFORMANCE CAR. BOTH ITS ENGINE 


AND SUSPENSION WERE BORN IN OUR 


WORLD-CLASS SPORTS CAR, THE 3000GT. 





IT IS THE PERFECT UNION OF LUXURY 


THAT COMFORTS THE BODY AND 


PERFORMANCE THAT IGNITES THE SOUL. 
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THE 3000GT VR-4 


A MULTITUDE OF 
POWERFUL IDEAS. 
A SINGLE POWERFUL 


EXPRESSION. 


ITS PERFORMANCE IS ENHANCED BY TWIN 


TURBOS, 320 HORSEPOWER, ALL-WHEEL 


DRIVE, ALL-WHEEL STEERING, ABS, AND A 


FULL-ACTIVE AERO” SYSTEM. ITS COMFORT 





*Designed to supplement the three-point shoulder/lap safety belts. Always wear safety belts. 





IS ENRICHED BY LEATHER SEATING, AUTOMATIC POWERFUL EXPRESSION OF AUTOMOTIVE 


CLIMATE CONTROL, AND A HOST OF OTHER PERFORMANCE AND LUXURY. THIS IS THE 


SPORTS CAR ALL OTHERS ASPIRE TO BE. 
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MITSUBISHI MOTORS 


AMENITIES. AND ITS SAFETY IS REINFORCED 


BY DUAL AIR BAGS: IT IS THE WORLD’S MOST 











FURTHER AFFIRMATION | 
THAT THE BLENDING OF 
PASSION AND TECHNOLOGY | 
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BY COMBINING UNBRIDLED AUTOMOTIVE 


PASSION WITH LEADING-EDGE TECHNOLOGY, 


WE CREATE AUTOMOBILES DESTINED TO BE 


DESIRED. WITNESS THE ELEGANT GALANT, 


THE EXCITING ECLIPSE, AND THE SPORTY 


MiRAGE CouPe. MORE THAN MERE 


TRANSPORTATION, THEY ARE EXPRESSIONS 


OF CRAFTSMANSHIP TO BE EXPERIENCED. 


TODAY. AND TOMORROW. TO SHARE IN 


OUR PASSION, CALL 1-800-55MITSU FOR 


MORE INFORMATION OR THE NAME OF 


THE NEAREST MITSUBISHI Motors DEALER. 
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continued from page 24 


Scandinavian Style for Idaho 
“T find that I’m braver with my flour- 


Rod Youngson, adding with a laugh, 
“Maybe it’s age.” Youngson’s primary 
influence as an architecture student in 
southern California in the late 1950s 
was Japanese design, where light and 
shadow constitute the optimal adorn- 
ment. While “never a hard-edged modernist,” he says that 
had he admitted in school to a secret fondness for such ex- 
emplars of Mediterranean revival styles as the Pasadena 
City Hall and the Santa Barbara County Courthouse, he 
would have been considered a heretic. (“Though, interest- 
ingly, a couple of my old professors have put aside the dog- 
ma enough to restore Victorian houses.”) Youngson, who 
speaks of his current fascination with “a softer architec- 
ture” and of being “more attuned to the great qualities of 
past design,” recently created a storybook-like retreat in 
McCall, Idaho. “It has carved wood—the kind of purely 
decorative element that I had always disdained because it 
wasn't integral to the architecture—and other things that 
aren't necessarily functional but are just for visual plea- 
sure. It was such fun working in an idiom like that after 
only doing contemporary buildings for so many years. It 
was especially fun painting a house red.” See page 206. 


Rod Youngson 


Indiana Tones 

“I was extremely involved with the 
landscaping,” says Chicago-based inte- 
rior designer Bruce Gregga of Martin 
Gapshis’s cabin in northern Indiana. 
“It’s very much a part of this house.” 
Working with local landscape designer 
Steve Bornell, Gregga created a garden 
in which “there are lots of neat surpris- 
es,” he says. “When you enter the back 
gates, there’s an intimate space with 
herbs and flowers. Then you see a 
gravel rose garden and a Japanese rock 
garden and a pergola flanked by pear 
trees.” Recalling the collaboration, 
Gregga says, “Martin and I would go to 
the nursery and pick out the plants, 
and Steve would help us decide where to place them. We 
didn’t use any drawings. If a tree didn’t work somewhere, 
we'd move it.” Birch, oak, pine and hemlock trees blend 
with rhododendrons, flowering crab trees, azaleas and ros- 
es. “We tried to keep the garden green year-round, so we 
chose evergreens and ground covers that would hold their 
color. It’s still pleasant with a soft snowfall.” The two also 
incorporated garden lights and hurricane lamps through- 
out, so that “you can eat dinner on the screen porch with 


Bruce Gregga 


Martin Gapshis 


ishes than ever before,” says architect © 
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only candles,” Gregga says. “The lights and hurricane 
lamps make the garden glitter. It’s very glamorous at 
night.” See page 220. 


Minding the Store in Connecticut 
The old general store may have seen 
its golden age in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, but it is undergoing something 
of a revival—at least in Connecticut. 
On the grounds of their 1783 farm- 
house, R. Scudder and Helen Smith 
have turned an old garden shed into 
Judd’s General Store, named for their 
youngest grandchild. “It was kind of 
a spur-of-the-moment decision that 
ended up being a lot of work,” says 
Scudder Smith. But the couple's efforts 
have paid off: A wealth of goods— 
everything from watering cans and 
flower seeds to sewing supplies—fills 
nearly every inch of the store. There 
are family mementos as well, such as the Flexible Flyer that 
belonged to Scudder Smith’s father. The store is arranged 
in sections. “There’s bread, fruit and vegetables in the food 
corner,” says Scudder Smith. “And the toy and game section 
is a favorite for youngsters after they buy penny candy at 
the counter. Some of the toys have been through four gen- 
erations.” See page 228. 


R. Scudder Smith 


A New Mexico Renaissance 

“Family and spirituality have been the 
guiding lights in the evolution of our 
collection,” says artist Page Randolph 
Allen, who lives with her husband, art 
dealer Nathaniel Otis Owings, in a 
1940s adobe in Santa Fe, New Mexico. 
“Nat and I have inherited an eclectic 
batch of objects and furniture from 
our families: Spanish colonial and Indi- 
an things from Nathaniel and Mar- 
garet Owings’s extensive collection, 
and eastern and midwestern antiques 
from my grandmothers’ residences in 
Illinois, Pennsylvania and Maine. To- 
gether we've collected early-twentieth- 
century paintings and contemporary 
art, as well as Native American and 
Hispanic art from here in Santa Fe. Every object has been 
selected for its outer beauty and its inner spirit. As diverse 
as the pieces are, this is the binding force among them all. 
Our house is both a tribute to our heritage and an expres- 
sion of our own vision. It welcomes us and all who come 
here.” See page 234.0 
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CONTRIBUTORS 





M. L. ARONSON, an Architectural Digest 
ontributing writer, is the author of Hype and 
the coauthor of Savage Grace. He is now writ- 


ing Class Act: The Life of Leland Hayward 
for Doubleday 


ANN E. BERMAN is a freelance writer who spe- 
cializes in the arts. 


IRENE BorGER, a fiction writer and journalist, 
has been the artist-in-residence at AIDS Proj- 
ect Los Angeles since 1990, when she founded 
the Writers’ Workshop. She is the program di- 
rector for the CalArts/Alpert Award in the 
Arts and will be this year’s commencement 
speaker at Bennington College. 


RICHARD CONNIEF is the author of Irish Walls, a 
book on the Irish countryside. He is a fre- 
quent contributor to Smithsonian and National 
Geographic magazines and a writer and pro- 
ducer for the Discovery Channel and 
National Geographic Television. 


Davip FELD is a Dallas-based journalist. 


CHRISTOPHER FINCH is the author of American 
Watercolors, Twentieth-Century Watercolors, 
Nineteenth-Century Watercolors, Highways to 
Heaven: The Auto Biography of America and Jim 
Henson: The Works. 


ELIZABETH CLAIR FLoop, a Wyoming resident, 
is the author of Cowboy High Style: Thomas 
Molesworth to the New West. 


MICHAEL FRANK'S essays, articles and fiction 
have appeared in The New York Times, the Los 
Angeles Times, Glimmer Train and Antaeus. 


BRENDAN GILL, an Architectural Digest con- 
tributing writer, is the author of Here at The 
New Yorker, Happy Times, Many Masks and A 
New York Life: Of Friends and Others. He is 
chairman emeritus of the New York Land- 
marks Conservancy and the Institute for 
Contemporary Art. 


Caro_ Lutry, a New York journalist, writes 
frequently about art and architecture in Asia. 


JupitH NEIssER is a Chicago-based writer who 
specializes in art, architecture and design. She 
is guest curating a show on the kitchen of the 
future, scheduled to open at the Art Institute 
of Chicago in 1998. 


SALLY QUINN is a journalist and the author of 
We're Going to Make You a Star, Regrets Only 
and Happy Endings. She is writing a book of 
women’s fables, to be published by Simon & 
Schuster next spring. 


SUZANNE STEPHENS, an Architectural Digest con- 
tributing writer, is on the board of directors of 
the Architectural League of New York and the 
Sir John Soane’s Museum Foundation. 


NICHOLAS VON HOFFMAN, an Architectural Di- 
gest contributing writer, is a journalist whose 
work has appeared in The New Republic, The 
New York Review of Books and The New Yorker. 
He is the author of many books, including 
Make-Believe Presidents, Citizen Cohn and 
Capitalist Fools. 


WILLIAM WALTON, who died in December, 
was a painter and journalist. He served as 
chairman of the Fine Arts Commission from 
1963 to 1971. 
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IN YOUR HEART YOU 
ALWAYS KNEW AMANA WAS 
BETTER. HERE’S A CHANCE 


FOR YOUR BRAIN TO CATCA UP. 


Let’s go slowly. Remember, your heart has known for a long time what your brain is about to 


discover. That Amana appliances are, well, different from the rest. 


lA 
Open the door to an Amana refrigerator and you’ll see something very different 





indeed. Like the Temperature Controlled Beverage Chiller’, which is recognized by The American 


Dairy Association as being beneficial to real dairy products. 





If you’re looking for a way to consistently cook gourmet-quality food, Amana’s 
convection oven continuously circulates air for faster, more even cooking time after time. 
Amana washers and dryers are different too. They have stainless steel tubs and drums that won’t 


chip or corrode, and get smoother with age. So your clothes won’t snag or fray. Not a bad thing. 





Oh, there are hundreds of features we could tell you about. But the human brain can only 


absorb so much in one ad. To learn more, call 1-800-843-0304 for the Amana dealer nearest you. 
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“The people in Utah have a warmth that’s refreshing,” 
says Timothy Macdonald. “Everyone we met was gen- 
uinely interested in helping us find what we were looking 
for.” ABOVE: A view of Salt Lake City takes in the 
Wasatch Range. BELOW: Dorothy Wexler of F Wexler Co. 
shows Macdonald a bowl by local potter Joe Bennion. 


AD TRAVELS: DISCOVERING UTAR 


ON THE TRAIL OF ART AND ANTIQUES WITH TIMOTHY MACDONALD 
By Michael Frank 


ore outsiders, the aesthetic of the old West—in ar- 
chitecture, painting, furniture and design—ap- 
pears pretty much undifferentiated from Colorado 
to California. You think of robust log cabins and 
weathered wood-frame cottages, animated cowboy 
scenes hanging over Molesworth chairs, Native 











American rugs and baskets, horn-branched chande- 
liers. The image may contain some truth, but it 
scarcely applies to the whole region, as even a brief 
exposure to a state like Utah quickly proves. This, in 
short, was designer Timothy Macdonald's most 
striking discovery after working recently on a proj- 
ect in southwestern Utah, nearly all of 
the sources for which he found in Salt 
Lake City and the nearby town of Mid- 
way. “It was a great, refining education 
for me,” says Macdonald. “I encountered 
a whole new, friendly, intriguing world. 
I’ll never think of the West in quite the 
same way again.” 

Utah is, perhaps, the West's most spe- 
cial case. Settled primarily by Mormon 
pioneers, who were led into the valley of 
the Great Salt Lake by Brigham Young in 


“The Wexlers carry a core of reproduc- 
tion furniture and a constantly chang- 
ing display of Utah arts and crafts,” 
notes Macdonald. BELOW: The eclectic 
array of art includes Dennis Smith's cir- 
ca 1986 wire sculpture Flying Machine 
and John Hafen’s 1909 oil Utah Landscape. 
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continued on page 48 
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| And stuff they don’t have to pay for. 


For years, everyone from passionate drivers to passionate magazine 


editors have heaped high praise on the Mercedes-Benz E-Class. (In 


fact, this year, the IntelliChoice automobile survey named the 
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E320 the best import car value over $13,000*%.) {1 So now we're 
heaping thousands of dollars worth-of stuff on a new E-Class 
Special Edition to make it an even greater value. And it'll only cost 
a little more than the regular E-Class. 1 All rane nearly $2,900 
worth of extras on the E 320 and E 300 Diesel you don’t have to pay 
for. (Not to mention great savings on thé E420, too.) {1 Just what 
people who seek exceptional value today could really appreciate. {] 
In short, the Sanh dream cars are made of. {| For more informa- 
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The E-Class 
Special Edition 
will include 
stuff like uniquely 
designed alloy 
wheels, an 
integrated car 
phone, a high- 
performance 
sound system 
and a six-disc 
CD changer. 
And more. 
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ON THE TRAIL OF ART AND ANTIQUES WITH TIMOTHY MACDONALD 
continued from page 44 


1847, the state was a place where the fine and ap- 
plied arts were esteemed from very early on. Utah's 
first settlers were more often craftsmen or trades- 
men than farmers, although many began to farm in 
order to wrest a green “kingdom of God” out of the 
arid valley land. In 1849 these proto-Utahans ap- 
plied for statehood under the name Deseret, a word 
from the Book of Mormon that means honeybee and 
signifies industry, and in this unusual pioneer cul- 
ture, industry was often practiced with a trained 
eye. Mormon converts from, among other places, 
Sweden, Denmark, England and the American East 
brought with them advanced skills, strong memo- 
ries and pattern books, and all found expression in 
early Utah design. Brigham Young himself was a 
chair maker and paint finisher. Like many Utahans, 
he was an expert wood grainer—there was even an 
effect that came to be known as Brigham oak. 
Timothy Macdonald visited Utah to complete the 





ABOVE: “Clayton Williams has one of 
the broadest collections of works by ear- 
ly Utah artists,” says Macdonald, who 
sits with Williams beneath Watering 
Hole, a 1932 oil-on-plywood painting 
by Minerva K. Teichert. “He’s also a 
good source for western art in general.” 


RIGHT: Among the late-19th- and early- 
20th-century Utah landscapes in the main 
gallery of Williams Fine Art are two oils 
by John Hafen on the far left wall. The 
1935 bronze steer is by Mahonri M. 
Young, a grandson of Brigham Young’s. 
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interiors of a house by architect William Mc- 
Donough that is built of indigenous stone and tim- 
ber and is reminiscent in style of an early Mormon 
dwelling. Macdonald's client was herself a native 
Utahan who had returned to the state after an ab- 
sence of some years, and she and the designer 
agreed that the project should be approached, wher- 
ever possible, in the Mormon spirit. “We wanted the 
house to appear as it might have looked if the Mor- 
mons had done it—we always kept the early settlers 
in mind,” Macdonald explains. “They would have 
brought certain things on the wagon with them 
when they came West; they would have traded lo- 
cally with the Indians; and they would have made a 
good deal of their own furniture. Of course, there 
was no way to pull this off successfully without the 
resources of Salt Lake.” 

At Clayton Williams's art gallery, Macdonald met 
one of the premier dealers in the region who handle 


Like many Utahans, Brigham Young 
was an expert wood grainer— 

there was even an effect that came 
to be known as Brigham oak. 





continued on page 50 
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ON THE TRAIL OF ART AND ANTIQUES WITH TIMOTHY MACDONALD 
continued from page 48 


RIGHT: “Anthony’s Antiques and Fine Art, in downtown Salt Lake 
City, is in a 1909 Greek Revival building that used to be a Baptist 
church.” BELOW: Macdonald and owner Anthony Christensen 
examine a circa 1930 bronze Utah pioneer sculpture, the presenta- 
tion model for the full-scale version that stands in Temple Square. 













‘Anthony is one of the few antiques dealers in Salt Lake who offer 
early Utah pine furniture.” BOTTOM: On the lower level of Chris- 
tensen’s showroom, a pioneer toolbox, a red-painted wheelbarrow 
and a drop-front desk, all of pine, date back to the 19th century. 


The early, 
indigenous-pine 
pieces were 
often slightly 
idiosyncratic. 


early Utah art. “I discovered a group of painters 
whose subtle coloration and range of subject matter 
were not at all what I associated with western 
scenes,” says Macdonald. “I was especially drawn to 
John Hafen, an early painter, and LeConte Stewart, 
who worked later. They were much more European 
in sensibility and execution than I expected.” 

And for a good reason: Many of the painters Clay- 
ton Williams shows in his gallery studied in Paris 
at the end of the nineteenth century, at either the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts or the Académie Julian. These 
artists were chiefly members of the second genera- 
tion of Utah painters; their pioneer Rocky Moun- 
tain—school teachers, many of whom were Euro- 
pean converts to Mormonism and had already 
benefited from a more varied education, had en- 
couraged them to go abroad to sharpen their skills 
and rub away their provincial sheen. In 1888 James 
T. Harwood was the first Utahan to set out for 
France, and he was soon followed by John Hafen, 
Lorus Pratt, John B. Fairbanks (the last three were 
sent by the church and painted the interior of the 
Salt Lake Temple upon their return) and several 
dozen other young artists; the practice continued 
until about 1930. “Prior to 1888 there was an inno- 
cent primitiveness to their painting that I quite like,” 
says Williams, “but when they returned there was 
more of a Corot-like look—Corot, but with a strict 
academic feeling. These gifted people represented 
the landscape very well—it’s that, more than any- 






thing else, that makes them Utah artists—but they 
were far from limited to local scenery.” 
Williams was a small collector before he became a 


dealer. Seven years ago he retired from the high- 
technology field and opened his gallery, which he 
calls “the absolute delight of my life.” Although he 
specializes in, and always has on hand, a large stock 
of Utah’s early artists, he also shows contemporary 
painters, including Richard Murray, who depicts “a 
more impressionistic’ Utah landscape. “Murray 
studied at the University of Utah with Alvin Gittins, 
whom I also show,” Williams says. “Gittins is a 
bridge to some of the older painters and one of the 
top fifteen ever. This connection between the gener- 
ations gives Utah art a special quality, a continuity.” 
E Wexler is another gallery Tim Macdonald vis- 


continued on page 60 
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In the same way, the pieces you 
select for your living room are a 
reflection of your personal style, 

character and way of life. 
Knowing this, Kreiss 
has developed an extensive 
collection of home furnishings, 
A giving you the opportunity to 
create a living space of your 
own by combining exquisite 
furniture, custom finishes, 
exclusive fabrics and 


imported accessories. 
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ON THE TRAIL OF ART AND ANTIQUES WITH TIMOTHY MACDONALD 
continued from page 50 


Macdonald says, “but the Mission-style pieces often 
work well in western lodges and cabins. He also car- 
ries local crafts: weavings, ceramics and so on. The 
shop is a sophisticated combination of furniture, 
paintings and accessories.” 

For an even more eclectic mix of furniture—peri- 
od, though, rather than reproduction—Macdonald 
visited Anthony’s Antiques and Fine Art, which is 
housed in a 1909 Greek Revival former Baptist 
church. Proprietor Anthony Christensen and his 
son-in-law, Brett LeVitre, keep a stock of European 
antiques, country French furniture and architectural 
items, but Macdonald preferred to concentrate on 
their selection of early Mormon pieces. 

Mormon furniture has a distinctive history. As in 
painting, the early pioneers were influenced by their 
European or New England backgrounds, and when 


, i they came to Utah they began almost at once to 
“Salt Lake has a mix of architecture,” says Macdonald, “from landmark nine- make furniture that mimicked Saeed an 
teenth-century buildings to contemporary designs.” ABOVE: Known as the ara 8 ; 
Beehive House—after the Mormon symbol of industry—Brigham Young's Sheraton Fancy styles. The early, indigenous-pine 
1854 residence draws on the architectural style of Colonial New England. pieces were often slightly idiosyncratic: More ver- 
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ited in Salt Lake. Proprietor Werner Wexler tends ABOVE LEFT: Paul Deputy, who makes furniture 
to represent contemporary Utah painters, among based on early Utah designs, discusses a head- 
: erate : board with Macdonald in front of the storage barn 

them Michael Coleman, who specializes in western ) We ae 
pote ; : 5 for Woodworkers Place. “Some of the craftsmen 
scenes and wildlife and Native American subjects; wrote step-by-step instructions in their journals,” 
Dennis Smith, a figurative painter and sculptor; and _ says Deputy. “Those have proved invaluable to me.” 
Valoy Eaton, a landscape painter. “In 1967, when I 
first went into business, | wondered why local interi- 


. -4a oy ” ABOVE: The pine base of an English-style farm 
or designers didn’t use Utah art,” Wexler says. “Now : * ; 


table centers the main room of the workshop, 


that’s changed. All the designers use it, and many where antique saws, a wood clamp and a square 
people collect local artists. It’s been fascinating to hang from the walls. “Paul prefers to work with 
watch this interest grow over the years.” recycled wood, because it gives the pieces age,” 


Timothy Macdonald points out. “He also uses 


Wexler also deals in reproduction furniture that 3" 
turn-of-the-century hand tools and techniques. 


ranges from refined, formal pieces to more rustic 
ones. “Wexler doesn’t have Mormon furniture,” 


continued on page 64 
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AD TRAVELS: DISCOVERING UTAH 





ON THE TRAIL OF ART AND ANTIQUES WITH TIMOTHY MACDONALD 
continued from page 60 


ABOVE LEFT: “At Rocky Mountain Rag Rugs, they tear up old clothes 


and weave them into rugs, as Mormon settlers did,” says Macdonald. 
He and associate Christopher Lockwood join owners Karen Lips- 
comb, left, and Maryjane Melis to admire a rug on Lipscomb’s lawn. 
ABOVE RIGHT: Her garage stores looms, spool racks and sacks of rags. 


nacular than their urban eastern or European coun- 
terparts, they were vaguely out of proportion (the 
soft pine required thicker, more sturdily fashioned 
legs, for example), and they were frequently grained 
in imitation of scarce hardwoods. Hardwoods were 
nonexistent in Utah unless they came West as the 
bottoms of wagons or packing cases, which allowed 
the resourceful Mormon to transform a crate into a 
rocking chair, a table or a chest. The one uniquely 
Mormon piece of furniture was a single or double 








lounge, a kind of Empire-style sofa bed, where the 
slatted seat (which was usually cushioned) could be 
pulled forward to make a bed. This was known as a 
Mormon couch and, like much early Utah furniture, 
it was seldom built after 1869, when the railroad 
reached Salt Lake and made it more economical to 
import furniture manufactured in the East. 

Tim Macdonald feels great affection for this early 
furniture. “It’s basically very humble and simple, al- 
though the East Coast and European motifs give it a 
kind of naive elegance that speaks to me,” the de- 
signer says. “I felt a sense of proprietorship about 
these pieces. The ones I found had already been res- 
cued, obviously, since they’re in the possession of 
dealers, but I like to think that putting them in a new 
environment gives them another life. I’m especially 
fond of the painted and grained examples, 
although there are fewer and fewer of 
them to be found.” Christensen agrees: 
“Unfortunately, there’s a dearth of Mor- 
mon material around now,” he says, “but 
we stock whatever we can.” 

One solution, of course, is to use well- 
made reproductions, and Macdonald turned 
to furniture maker Paul Deputy, who 
began his own business, Woodworkers 
Place, in 1986. “Paul was a great resource,” 
says Macdonald. “He made a number of 
things for us, especially beds, as the origi- 


“Midway, Utah, was first settled by the En- 
glish, then by Swiss Mormon pioneers, who 
found the climate and mountains reminis- 
cent of their native country.” LEFT: A Swiss- 
style mural decorates a Midway market front. 


continued on page 66 
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nal Mormon ones are difficult to find, and when 
they do turn up, they’re often not the right size. He 
also made us a wonderful double rocker.” 

Initially from Virginia, Deputy took up his pres- 
ent craft only after moving to Utah. “I'd always done 
woodworking, though not professionally,” he says. 
“When I learned that the Mormon pioneers were 
true craftsmen, I became interested in doing au- 
thentic repairs. That’s where it started.” Deputy 
honed his skills by apprenticing himself to a local 
cabinetmaker and by studying the sedulous jour- 
nals and records kept by many of the pioneers. 
‘A turning point for me was when the husband 
of a school friend of my wife’s cleaned out his 
garage. He found a journal and a set of cabinetmak- 


er’s tools. Neither had been touched in seventy 
years. I was hooked.” 

Deputy has collected early molding planes, saws, 
drills and bits, and he uses them whenever he can. 
He will copy or interpret an original piece from a 
photograph or a sketch. “One of my favorite projects 
ever was reproducing a Mormon bookcase for a 
woman whose three daughters all wanted it. I made 
one for each of them. The original was donated to a 
local museum.” 

Among the other craftsmen Macdonald discov- 
ered while in Salt Lake were weavers Maryjane 
Melis and Karen Lipscomb, who have been weaving 
rag rugs together for the last three years. Melis and 
Lipscomb met in a weaving class, joined forces and 


‘A good deal of information is hidden 
in tables, chairs, chests,” says John Told. 





ABOVE: “The John Watkins Dream 
House is said to be the oldest brick 
structure in Utah.” Built in the Gothic 
Revival style in 1868, it is now the resi- 
dence and gallery of antiques dealer John 
Told, who renovated the west wing by 
removing and turning each brick to 
expose its original color and texture. 


“John’s knowledge of Mormon interiors, 
furniture and history is unparalleled,” 
says Macdonald (above right, with 
Told). “He has the true passion of a col- 
lector.” RIGHT: The dining room, which 
serves as the main gallery, features an 
1865 Mormon drop-leaf table and an 
1860 comb-back rocking chair. A Utah- 
made Swedish Mora clock is from 1861. 


continued on page 70 
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ON THE TRAIL OF ART AND ANTIQUES WITH TIMOTHY MACDONALD 
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began selling their work once they had supplied all 
heir friends and family with rugs. They now have 
ten looms between them, which allows them to pro- 


duce rugs of different sizes and with warps of differ- 
ent colors and patterns. 

“Karen and Maryjane will match their rugs to any 
fabric or paint sample you bring them,” Macdonald 
explains. “They'll even make a rug out of your own 
fabric—your daughter’s old dresses, say, or your old 
ties. We actually picked out the rags ourselves, 
which was fun. You feel like you're participating in 
the process that way.” 

felis and Lipscomb both grew up in Utah, Lip- 
scomb in an 1852 house whose floors were covered 
with rag rugs. She went on to raise her children in 
California, where her two sons were child actors 
(Michael played Bobby on the Brady Bunch series), 
but she was glad when her husband, a pilot, was 
transferred to Utah in 1984. “My father is nine- 
ty-three,” she explains. “Living here completes a 
circle for me.” 
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En route from Midway to Salt Lake City, Macdonald and Lockwood 
stop at Grappa restaurant in Park City. “ 
and old mining shacks still dot the landscape,” remarks Macdonald. 
“It’s closer to what you imagine when you think of the Old West.” 
















It’s a former mining town, 
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John Told is still another returning 
Utahan Tim Macdonald met, and he 
was certainly the most knowledge- 
able about the early Mormon artisans. 
“Johnny was my liaison to everything 
that was going on in that part of the 
country,” Macdonald says. “Talking to 
him was like having a crash course in 
Mormon history.” Told moved back to 
the state after living and working as 
a set decorator in Los Angeles. “I'd 
been visiting for quite a while,” he ex- 
plains. “Then finally, about twelve 
years ago, I bought and restored 
my first house in Midway.” Seven 
years later Told bought the “jewel of 
Midway,” the John Watkins Dream 
House, which is now both his resi- 
dence and a showplace for his large 
collection of early Mormon furniture. 

The 1868 Gothic Revival structure 
was built by an English architect- 
builder, John Watkins, who had de- 
signed several buildings in London 
for Queen Victoria: Once again, Mor- 
monism was responsible for import- 
ing to Utah a more worldly aesthetic. 
The Watkins house was built of some 
of the earliest low-fire (as opposed 
to merely sun-baked) brick—Watkins 
had his children keep a bonfire stoked 
for four days and three nights, in a 
sort of backyard assembly line. He 
lived in the house with two of his 
three wives, each of whom had her 
own quarters, and fathered thirty- 
two children, who have produced, to 
date, nearly ten thousand descen- 
dants. “And every summer, a number 
of them show up,” Told reports. “ ‘Let 
me guess,’ I say to them when | open 
the door. ‘You're a relative of John 
Watkins.’ It’s a bit of a nightmare, but 
I always give them a tour. I under- 
stand the pull of the past.” 

When, as a boy, Told visited his 
grandmother on her Pleasant Grove 
farm, she’d open up the old Mormon 
couch that belonged to his great- 
grandmother and tell him pioneer 
stories. “I was always curious. My 
grandmother had a whole bunch of 
broken-down furniture stored in the 
granary, and . started gluing it back 
together. In the fifties no one cared 


about the Mormon pieces. In the six- 
ties Californians came and took a lot 
of it away. Up through the eighties, 
I’d-say, few people paid much atten- 
tion to the furniture, but I was buying 
as much of it as I could find.” 

Told first went into business by sell- 
ing part of his collection to the church 
and the state for their museums and 
historic houses. He can “read” the fur- 
niture and often determine which 
Mormon community was responsi- 
ble for its production. “A good deal 
of information is hidden in tables, 
chairs, chests. There was a time when 
Brigham Young bought up a supply 
of green paint in Ohio, for instance, 
then announced in conference that it 
was drying up. Suddenly everyone 
started using this green. You see it on 
cupboards, porches, everywhere.” 

Told also laments the scarcity of 
early Mormon furniture, but he will 
help track down pieces, or else he will 
work with Paul Deputy to conceive 
responsible reproductions. “John’s 
collection is more impressive than 
those that you see in many private 
houses,” Macdonald says. “He has 
great sources. He found us some 
Mormon crocks to make into lamps, 
and he sold us what we called the dy- 
namite settee—it was made out of 
packing cases that brought the dyna- 
mite to Utah when the railroad was 
being built.” 

In all, getting to know Utah was an 
unexpected pleasure for Tim Mac- 
donald. “My attraction to the state is 
consistent with my love of the old 
and the crumbly,” the designer says. 
“But Utah is very much its own place. 
The landscape has a spiritual qual- 
ity. You feel very much in touch 
with greater powers. It’s no surprise 
to me that when the early settlers 
arrived there, they thought it was 
God's land. The drama of the terrain, 
the difficulty and trauma of getting 
there—it’s just steeped in history. I 
would love to return to work or visit 
again soon,” Macdonald concludes. 
“I only hope there will still be rel- 
ics of the early Mormons remaining 
when I do.” (1 
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Medvedev, “Bush of Scarlet” 
Mixed media painting 





Tarkay, “Lady In Red” 
Serigraph in color 





Picasso, “Bacchanal au Taureau” 
Linoleum cut 
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CONCORD ON... 


HARMONY 






fa)\ In its fullest definition, harmony is an of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony. 

NS experience that engages any or all of Can there be beauty without harmony? 

the five senses in addition to delighting Not if one agrees that beauty arises from the 

the mind. perceived harmony of an object. An object, 
Harmony can stir the spirit as well as often made up of divergent parts that come 

soothe the soul. Consider the harmonious together as an aesthetic whole. 

interplay of petals within the rose. Or a Thus, the highest praise one can bestow on 

full chorus soaring to the last movement an intricate timepiece is “created in harmony.” 
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BEFORE AND AFTER: EAST HAMPTON TURNAROUND 








A FASHION DIRECTOR GIVES A COTTAGE A NEW SPIN 


By Suzanne Stephens 


he real estate agents were selling 
it as ‘land with shack,’ ” says Pol- 
ly Hamilton. “They thought anyone 
who bought it would tear it down. 
But I looked at about a hundred hous- 
es, and it was the nicest one I saw.” 
The place where she undertook her 
assiduous search—East Hampton, 
New York—is known for its wide 
sandy beaches and its capacious Shin- 
gle Style cottages with smooth green 
lawns. East Hampton and the rest of 
the area has also become a high-volt- 
age summer “escape” from city life. 
The surging demand has made find- 
ing a decent house at a reasonable 
price daunting. A prospective resi- 
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BILLY CUNNINGHAM 





To fashion director Polly Hamilton (top), renovating a simple early- 
1900s cottage in East Hampton, New York, made sense financially 
and aesthetically. LEFT: Before the renovation, the cottage sat at the 
rear of the property. ABOVE: Architect Rossetti Perchik moved the 
cottage and rotated it 180 degrees. “We even replanted the rhodo- 
dendron in the same spot outside the dining room,” says Hamilton. 


BELOW: “Every project originates with the owner. The way this 
house looks is a direct outgrowth of Polly,” says Perchik, who added 
a living room and deck. “It’s the most-used area in summer,” notes 
Hamilton, who designed the bluestone patio and dry-stone walls. 





dent must have a creative outlook. In 
Hamilton's case, the location of the 
early-1900s house—within walking 
distance of the village, the library and 
the beach—was a greater lure than 
the picturesquely rudimentary struc- 
ture itself. It had no heating or insula- 
tion. It didn’t even have a fireplace. 
Like many other such cottages that 
began to appear after 1895, when 
trains enabled city and suburban 
dwellers to travel to the east end of 
Long Island more easily, it was built 
for seasonal use only. But in the early 





continued on page 82 , 
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days, the cottages were not usually 
rented out to the “summer people.” 
Often the locals, many descended 
from farming families who had set- 
tled in the area in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, put up 
these basic shingle-clad, gable-roofed 
houses at the rear of their properties. 
They would camp out in the cottages 
for the summer while renting their 
larger, more commodious (and more 
profitable) houses to vacationers. 
Hamilton's cottage, with its wood 
frame and plank interior, exposed 
pipes and wiring, had changed little 
through most of the century. Its seri- 
ously dilapidated charm was virtually 


intact, which she considered fortu- vt we PSS 


nate. “Most of the the old houses in 
; 


East Hampton that I saw had been 
renovated to be ugly,” she says. “Here 
I had something I could respond > 
to.” A fashion director for magazines 
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The former living room (left) became the new kitchen (above). “The old sofa is now the 
site of the new stove,” says Hamilton. “The two facing windows were removed to open 
the kitchen onto the living room. The side door still provides access to the second floor.” 





TIM STREET-PORTER 


BELOW: A plan of the property shows the for- 
mer location of the cottage and its current site. 


COURTESY ROSSETTI PERCHIK, AIA 
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BILLY CUNNINGHAM 


ABOVE: In keeping with the architectural vernacular, the new living room was given a 
gabled roof and beaded boarding. Hamilton supplemented pieces she brought over 
from her native England with furnishings and artwork acquired from local dealers. 
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For information 
& for a color brochure (°5) 
Call 1-800-441-1332 


6087 Claremont Avenue, Oakland, CA 
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Carpet Gallery 
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lM THE ART OF PERFORMANCE: THE MAKING OF A LEGENDARY CLASSIC. 


The Movado Museum 
Watch is in the 
permanent collections 
of museums around 
the world. 


Staatliches Museum 
fiir angewandte Kunst 
Neue Sammlung, 
Munich, Germany 


Museum Moderne Kunst 
Vienna, Austria 





Museo de Arte Moderno 


American Ballet Theatre, recognized : : 
Bogota, Colombia 


as one of the great dance companies 
of the world, presents a unique 
repertoire from classic to contempo- 
rary. (Pictured, Susan Jaffe in Swan 
Lake.) 

The Movado Watch Company is 
proud of its long-term commitment 
to the arts and its role as a principal 
benefactor of this outstanding ballet 
ensemble. 


Museum Boymans-van 
Beuningen, Rotterdam, 
The Netherlands 


Museo de Arte 
Contempordneo 
Caracas, Venezuela 


Finnish Museum of 
Horology Espool, 
Helsinki, Finland 


Sezon Museum of Art 
Tokyo, Japan 


Kunstindustri-museets 
Billedbog, 
Copenhagen, Denmark 


Musée International 
d’ Horlogerie 
Lo Chaux-de-Fonds, 
Switzerland 


Museo de Bellas Artes 
Bilbao, Spain 


Design Museum 
London, England 


Kawasaki City Museum 
Kawasaki, Japan 


Victoria and Albert 

Museum 

—— = : London, England 
-_ . 


Ludwigsmuseum 
Cologne, Germany 





The Museum Bracelet Watch. 
Polished 18 karat gold micron finish 
with solid 18 karat gold and dia- 
mond bezel, mother of pearl dial. 
Water-resistant. Swiss crafted. 
Quartz. $1995. 


Ben Bridge MOVADO 


The Museum.Watch. 
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7, ONLY BUY THE NEW MUVADU MINUET WAILE FRUM AN 
OFFICIAL MOVADO RETAILER 






Goldtone dial or 
white Roman dial. 
$595. 





This personalized Gold Dot Plaque 
marks the commitment and integrity 
of the official Movado retailer. It has 
been awarded only to retailers 
whose high standards match our 
own. 


Mother of pearl dial 
with cubic zirconias. 
$695. 


Movado Minuet™ Collection 
Women’s watches with distinctive multi-link bracelets, elegantly finished 
in 18 karat gold micron. Swiss crafted with a precise quartz movement, 
each is topped by a signature blue cabochon crown. 
All are water-resistant to 99 feet. 


The Gold Dot Plaque, displayed 
only by official Movado retailers, 
assures every customer that the 
Movado Watch purchased is 
authentic, first quality, warranted 
and has been shipped directly from 
the workshops of Movado. 


Black lacquer or goldtone dial 


with cubic Zirconia markers. 
$695. 


The Museum.Watch. 
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BEFORE AND AFTER: EAST HAMPTON TURNAROUND 





\SHION DIRECTOR GIVES A COTTAGE A NEW SPIN 


tinued from page 82 


who came to the United States from 
England in 1989, Hamilton has a well- 
practiced eye for visualizing how cer- 
tain design elements work together. 
She could see the possibilities inher- 
ent in the situation. 

The cottage required more than 
just fixing up, however. Since the 
property line had been redrawn to al- 
low the cottage to be sold as a sepa- 
rate parcel, it had to be moved inward 
on the site. Its new placement on half 
an acre also suggested it should be ro- 
tated 180 degrees and oriented to face 
the street formerly at its rear. Next, 
the 1,100-square-foot house needed 
foundations and a basement, which it 
had never had. Then it required new 


TIM STREET-PORTER 





ABOVE: The dining room, prior to Hamil- 
ton’s purchase, still retained its original fur- 
niture. ABOVE RIGHT: She introduced an 
Oriental carpet that had been in her fam- 
ily and added a ship’s chandelier and an 
early American table, chairs and sideboard. 


BELOW: The old guest bedroom, along 
with the entire house, had to be insulated 
for year-round living. RIGHT: Chair fabric 
and blanket are from Colefax and Fowler. 


TIM STREET-PORTER 
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BILLY CUNNINGHAM 
ag ; 


wiring and plumbing, new kitchen 
equipment and bath fixtures. On top 
of that, Hamilton wanted to keep in- 
tact the plank-and-beaded-board sur- 
faces of the interiors. The exterior 
walls were to remain sheathed in 
dark brown shingles, and only the as- 
phalt roofing would be replaced with 
the more authentic wood shingles. 
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“T didn’t want to take away any- 
thing from the original character of 
the house,” Hamilton says. “It had 
such charm.” It was up to her archi- 
tect, Rossetti Perchik, who practices 
in East Hampton, to preserve that 
character while making the house 
suitable for year-round living. For ex- 
ample, one way to add insulation and 
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COUNTRY FLOORS 


WG C7 VAJZOC tiles are handpainted in America by Tile Guild, exclusively for Country Floors. 
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COUNTRY TILE® SELECTIONS 


Designer: James Lumsden. 


Antiqued & Tumbled Marble, Limestone and Travertine - Mosaics - Handcrafted, Historic & Contemporary Art Tiles - Terra Cotta Floors 
Architectiral Elements, Mouldings + Sturdy Floor Tiles Glazed to Replicate the Discrete Texture of Antique Cut Stone and Terra Cotta 


ALABAMA 
Ceramic Harmony 
Huntsville, AL 
(205) 883-1204 


Webber Tile Company 


Montgomery, AL 
(205) 264-8697 
ARIZONA 
Craftsman Court 
Ceramics 
Scottsdale, AZ 
(602) 970-6611 
CALIFORNIA 
Concept Studio 
Corona del Mar, CA 
(714) 759-0606 
KSM Design 
La Jolla, CA 
(619) 551-9607 
Country Floors, Inc. 
Los Angeles, CA 
(310) 657-0510 
Country Floors, Inc. 
San Francisco, CA 
(415) 241-0500 


The Studio 
Santa Barbara, CA 
(805) 563-2003 
COLORADO 
Iberia Tiles 
(formerly Materials 
Marketing) 
Denver, CO 
(303) 298-1883 
CONNECTICUT 
Country Floors, Inc. 
Greenwich, CT 
(203) 862-9900 
DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 
Ademas 
Alexandria, VA 
(703) 549-7806 
FLORIDA 
Country Floors, Inc. 
Dania, FL 
(305) 925-4004 
Country Floors, Inc. 
Miami, FL 
(305) 576-0421 


Classic Tile & Bath 
Orlando, FL 

(407) 299-1251 
GEORGIA 
Renaissance Tile & Bath 
Atlanta, GA 

(404) 231-9203 
ILLINOIS 

Hispanic Designe 
Chicago, IL 

(312) 725-3100 
KANSAS 
International Materials 
Kansas City, KS 
(913) 383-3383 
MAINE 

Keniston’s Tile 
Bangor, ME 

(207) 945-0742 
Keniston’s Tile & Design 
Portland, ME 

(207) 775-2238 





MASSACHUSETTS 
Tile Showcase 
Boston, MA 

(617) 426-6515 
Tile Showcase 
Shrewsbury, MA 
(508) 842-5651 
Tile Showcase 
Watertown, MA 
(617) 926-1100 
MICHIGAN 
Virginia Tile 
Farmington Hills, MI 
(810) 476-7850 
Virginia Tile 

Grand Rapids, MI 
(616) 942-6200 
Virginia Tile 
Sterling Heights, MI 
(810) 254-4960 
Virginia 

Troy, ! 

(810) ¢ 


MINNESOTA 
Rubble Tile Distributors 
Minneapolis, MN 
(612) 938-2599 
Rubble Tile Distributors 
Woodbury, MN 
(612) 735-3883 
MISSOURI 
Ceramic Tile Services 
St. Louis, MO 
(314) 647-5132 
NEW YORK 
Country Floors, Inc 
New York City, NY 
(212) 627-8300 
Shoreline Ceramic 

Tile & Marble 
Rocky Point, NY 
(516) 744-5653 





OHIO 
Tile + Stone 
Cincinnati, OH 


(513) 621-5807 


The Thomas Brick Co 


Cleveland, OH 
(216) 831-9116 
Surface Style 

Columbus, OH 
(614) 228-6990 


OKLAHOMA 


TileStone Distributors 


Tulsa, OK 

(918) 492-5434 
OREGON 

Pratt & Larson Tile 
Portland, OR 
(503) 231-9464 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Country Floors 
Philadelphia, PA 
(215) 545-1040 
Tile & Designs 
Pittsburgh, PA 
(412) 362-8453 
TENNESSEE 
Monarch Tile 
Memphis, TN 
(901) 363-5880 


TEXAS 

French-Brown Floors 

Dallas, TX 

(214) 363-4341 

Architectural Design 
Resource 

Houston, TX 

(713) 877-8366 

VIRGINIA 

La Galleria 


Virginia Beach, VA 
(804) 428-5909 
WASHINGTON 
Pratt & Larson Tile 
Seattle, WA 

(206) 343-7907 
CANADA 

Country Floors 
Toronto 

(416) 922-9214 
Country Floors 
Montreal 

(514) 733-7596 
Country Floors 
Vancouver 

(604) 739-5966 





Reserve 1995 Catalogue No 26 Imported Tiles, Terra Cotta & Stone, 144 pages, $15 - Catalogue N° 27 Special Order Tiles, 96 pages, $10 
(212) 627-8300 FAX (212) 627-7742 
COUNTRY FLOORS, Dept. AD1, 8735 Melrose Ave., Los Angeles, CA 90069 (310) 657-0510 FAX (310) 657-2172 


or ask for free brochures. COUNTRY FLOORS, Dept. AD1, 15 East 16th Si:eet, New York, NY 10003 
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EAST HAMPTON TURNAROUND 
continued from page 88 


wiring without masking the interior’s 
exposed frame would be to insert 
them from the outside and then sim- 
ply reclad the house. The presence of 
three and a half inches of insulation, 
however, would cause the windows 
to be slightly recessed, which, as 
Hamilton notes, might look odd. In- 
stalling the insulation and wiring on 
the interior appealed to her instead, 
although it meant reapplying the ex- 
isting and new beaded boarding. 

This was still only the beginning. 
The former living room was convert- 
ed to a larger kitchen where it would 
be closer to the outdoor patio, and the 
old kitchen was subdivided to accom- 
modate a half bath, utility area and 
the stair to the basement. Then a liv- 
ing room with a gabled roof, fireplace 
and French doors was added. “The 
doors were salvaged from another 
house,” says Ross Perchik, “and the 
windows in the original back wall 
were reused in the addition.” The 
rickety porch, so integral to the cot- 
tage’s character, was rebuilt and 
lengthened, and an open deck, shel- 
tered by a wood frame and twig trel- 
lis, was designed to extend the length 
of the new living room and wrap 
around the rear. At the back of the 
house, Hamilton found space for a 
swimming pool surrounded by a 
bluestone terrace. 

The new additions—the pool, deck 
and living rooms—have smoothed 
the cottage’s transition from farm- 
house to country house without de- 
stroying its down-home quality. The 
success of this segue owes much to 
the prevalence of natural materials 
inside and out and to the insistence 
on simplicity in extremis. The barn- 
like living room, with its exposed 
wood rafters, beams and plank walls 
and floor, bears a strong affinity to the 
rustic texture of the older house. The 
main difference is its spaciousness. 
‘All the existing rooms were small,” 
says Hamilton. “The first thing that 
came to mind was to have one very 
big space, like a schoolroom. I wanted 
it open and airy.” 





continued on page 92 








Just surfaced. 


ws A fresh new vodka is emerging every- 
Ww where. SKYY Vodka has a unique four-column 
~= distillation & three-step filtration process which 
ensures exceptional quality and an unmistakably 
clean taste. So next time you visit your local dive, 
submerge yourself in the smooth taste of SKYY; 

the Ultra Premium choice. 


SKYY VODKA 


The Intelligent Drink. 


Try a BlueSKYY Martini, made with SKYY Vodka, a splash of Blue Curacao and a twist of orange. 


DISTILLED IN AMERICA FROM AMERICAN GRAIN 


40% ALC/VOL (80 PROOF). 100% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. ©1995 SKYY SPIRITS, INC. SAN FRANCISCO, CA. BE RESPONSIBLE. DON’T DRINK AND DRIVE 
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NEW YORK CHICAGO LOS ANGELES DANIA DALLAS HOUSTON ATLAN WASHINGTON DC 
NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS (718) 721-8201 





BALUSTRADE 


ATTA 
Cast Stone Products 


Call or write for your catalog today. 


STONE LEGENDS 


301 Pleasant DrivesDallas, TX 75217°(214) 398-1 199*F AX? (214) 398-1293 
Cast STONE MANUFACTURER ® FACTORY DIRECT PRICING 
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EAST HAMPTON TURNAROUND 
continued from page 91 


Hamilton decided to paint the liv- 
ing room a buttery-cream hue that 
would be light in the summer and 
warm in the winter. The kitchen, din- 
ing room and the guest bedroom up- 
stairs remain the blue-green shade 
they were in the house's former life. 
Careful matching of palettes and 
paint samples was undertaken. “I 
love that seafoam tint,” she’says. “It’s 
a beautiful color to wake up to.” The 
same holds true for a citrus yellow in 
the other upstairs rooms. “It was such 
a bizarre yellow,” Hamilton notes. 
“Both the green and yellow seem to 
be lost colors. Yet they are part of the 
house's personality.” 

The original areas have been fur- 
nished with down-to-earth turn-of- 
the-century wood furniture and 
came-with-the-frame paintings. Ham- 
ilton retained this folksy spirit but 
sharpened and freshened it with her 
own antiques, decorative objects and 
paintings. “I really had no precon- 
ceived notion about the way I put ev- 
erything together,’ Hamilton says. “I 
just wanted it to look very easy.” 

Renovating and expanding a house 
while preserving its integrity can be 
risky. Colors and furnishings have to 
be handled skillfully so that the scale 
and atmosphere of the original are 
not overwhelmed by the newer ingre- 
dients. Hamilton understands that. 
A couple of years ago when she di- 
rected a fashion shoot for The New 
York Times, she carefully selected men 
and women over ninety living in 
Omaha, Nebraska, to be her models 
for clothes of the 1990s. The ultrachic 
apparel looked appropriate on elder- 
ly midwestern people, even if the 
contrast was still quite noticeable. 
“I wanted to show that clothes of 
this nature could be worn by any 
age group,” Hamilton explains. Her 
house, recognizably belonging to one 
period while being updated for mod- 
ern living, reflects this thinking. 
Much of Polly Hamilton's creativity 
was expressed by enhancing a ver- 
nacular summer cottage while still 
transforming it into a year-round 
country house. 
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Magnificent 18th century Irish Waterford chandelier. 
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New Orleans 


SEPT meee) 
409 Royal St., New Orleans, LA 701: 
(504) 568-1901 » FAX (504) 568-9 


Why watch connoisseurs the world over 
say there is only one Piaget. 


Piaget is credited with revolutioniz- 
ing the fine Swiss watch. It takes 
style and design to a new dimen- 
sion. And turns the telling of time 
into the wearing of precious jewels. 

To witness the making of a 
Piaget, is to experience the mentali- 
ty of perfection. 

Every single part of each Piaget 
case and bracelet is crafted in either 


Neiman Marcus 


solid 18 karat gold or platinum. 
Including the tiniest screws. 
(Even an enameled dial is still 18 
karat gold underneath.) 

The hand-carved case has an 
unmistakable richness and patina 
that only repeated hand-polishing 
can accomplish. 

Each individual link of the 
bracelet is a masterpiece: shaped, 
beveled, drilled, polished and 
repolished--often up to 50 separate 
procedures are required. 

And in this age of assembly line 
technology, each movement, quartz 
or mechanical, is crafted by a Piaget 
watchmaker. 


The Piaget Polo, for men, is 
132.25 grams of 18 karat gold and 
represents weeks of handcrafted 
artistry and patience. 

The Piaget Polo with diamonds, 
for women, made with equal care, 
becomes a jewel on the wrist. 

Piaget has earned its place as the 
timepiece of perfection. 


PIAGET 


JOAILLIER EN HORLOGERIE DEPUIS 1874 
GENEVE 





PIAGET DANCER 


PIAGET TANAGRA 


PIAGET POLO 


Why watch connoisseurs the world over 


What distinguishes a Piaget is the 
mastery and originality of design. 

Each of these watches has its own 
unique personality. 

The Piaget Polo is a statement in 


Neiman Marcus 


say there is only one Piaget. 


sophistication with its handsomely 
integrated bracelet and case. 

The Pi Dancer is renowned 
for its ele; ind the remarkably 
flexible desig bracelet. 

And, the Piag iagra, for men, 
is admired for it: | good looks. 
The women’s Tanagia dazzles with 
the addition of diamonds. 

The hand-set diamonds that adorn 
many Piaget timepieces are fully-cut 


and individually chosen for their 
superior color and clarity. 

In both craftsmanship and design, 
Piaget has earned its place as the 
timepiece of perfection. 


PIAGE] 


JOAILLIER EN HORLOGERIE DEPUIS 1874 
GENEVE 
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A superb late 18th century Statuary Marble and Scagliola Chimneypiece 
by Pietro Bossi. Irish c.1790 
Height: 61%" Width: 74" 


Crowther of Syon Lodge, Busch Corner, London Road, Isleworth, Middlesex TW7 5BH, England 
Tel: 0181-560 7978 Fax: 0181-568 7572 


Only 20 minutes from Central London en route to Heathroi TG 
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AFTERNOON OF A FAUN 


Art Deco Savonnerie, 11’6” x 7’11” (35lcm x 242cm), Circa 1930. 
Look closely and you’ll see Debussy’s deer dancing through the camouflage of 
whimsically orchestrated rose, lilac, oyster and champagne colored leaves. Only French 
wool this fine, this silken, could evoke afternoon light and gamine charm so palpaply. 


F.]. Hakimian, for carpets that delight the senses. 


Er toon AK 1 MIAN 


Distinctive European and Oriental Carpets 
Antique Rugs and Period Tapestries 
: Expert Restoration and Conservation 


136 East 57th Street, Suite 201 
New York, New York 10022 
Tel: 212.371.6900 Fax: 212.753.0277 
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Hand-forged iron Campaign Bed and Daybed. Queen bed: Catalog price $999, Sale $799. 
Queen headboard: Catalog price $599, Sale $499. Daybed: Catalog price $999, Sale $799. 


ORIGINAL 19TH AND 20TH CENTURY 


HEADBOARDS, BEDS, CANOPY BEDS AND DAYBEDS ARE NOW AVAILABLE DIRECT 


FROM AMERICA'S OLDEST MAKER OF BRASS AND IRON BEDS. ALL BEDS ARE 


S THEY WERE A CENTURY AGO AND GUARANTEED AGAINST STRUCTURAL DEFECTS 


FOR AS LONG AS YOU OWN IiIE? ro ALL A FACTORY SHOWROOM FOR OUR NEW CATALOG AND PRICE LIST. 
CHARLES P. ROGERS BRASS AND IRON Bb! New * 99 First AVENUE., BETWEEN 50-51 STREETS, NYC 10022. 
New Jersey: 300 Rre. 17 Nort, EAst RUTHERFORD, NJ 67073. W ww D.C. arra: 11134 Rockvitte Pike, Rockvitte, MD 20852. 
PHONE 1-800-272-7726 (NY STATE CALL 212-935-6900). OPEN 7 DAYS A WERK. PHONE ORDERS ARE WELCOME. WE SHIP ANYWHERE. 





Daybed uses standard twin mattress, optional trundle unit stores a second mattress underneath, 


©1995 CHARLES P. ROGERS. DAYBED LINENS BY S.D. H. ENTERPRISES INC. QUEEN LINENS BY FIELDCREST 





The Great Room, one of fifteen rooms in the “Old Lodge” furnished by Thomas Molesworth. 


Po WUHAN WITT TA 


Thomas Molesworth’s Furnishings for George Sumer’s “Old Lodge,” Glenwood Springs, circa 1935 


WTR aC aUN Re mri Mrs. AAI TINIC 


Auction: Wednesday, June 7 at 10 am and 1:30 pm 
On view: June 3-6 

Inquiries: 212 546 1084 

To purchase catalogue #8180R: 800 395 6300 


BUTANE 


Auction: Thursday, June 8 at 10 am 

On view: May 20-23 and June 3-7 

Inquiries: 212 546 5807 

To purchase catalogue #8178R: 800 395 6300 


Both auctions to be held in our galleries at 
502 Park Avenue, New York, New York 10022. 


Principal auctioneer: Christopher Burge #761543 
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Open Monday to Saturday - evenings & Sunday by appointment 


Madley, Hereford HR2 9NA, England | 


Sr er ae ie — fe Telephone: Golden Valley (01981) 250244 Fax: (01981) 251333 
= Or direct dialing from America: (011) 44 1981 250244 Fax: (011) 44 1981 251333 


Great Brampton House Antiques “ 
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One from an elegant and quite beautiful set of TWELVE French 
that cover nearly 20,000 square feet. Seen above is a superb George III period mahogany dining table. The Louis XV style fauteuils in carved and gilded wood and 
table extends fully to 7ft. 3ins. x 5ft. wide. Around the table are a quite charming set of EIGHT Chippendale upholstered in a delightful rose damask. All the chairs have the 
period mahogany dining chairs of ladderback design. unusual distinction of being armchairs and would be ideally 


suited either as a set of dining chairs or for a long gallery. 





One from a charming set of FOUR Queen Anne _ An absolutely superb walnut chest on chest of An absolutely magnificent circular malachite table that measures an 
period walnut side chairs upholstered in an exquisite the early 18th. century, with superb figuring to impressive 63 1/2" in diameter. The top is supported by finely detailed 
fabric with metallic thread embellishments. Circa 1710. the wood, The top incorporates canted corners winged-figures in stunning gilded bronze and stands upon an attractive 
and the base features an inlaid boxwood and __tri-form malachite base 
ebony sunburst. |t stands upon bracket feet and 
measures 41ins. wide x 21ins. deep x 71ins.tall 


| We have one of the largest and finest collections of antique furniture in the country. 
|| Specialists in interior designs, furniture and furnishings for the period and traditional home. 


| 
|| Free delivery in our own vehicles to most parts of the United Kingdom. 
| Goods packed and shipped to any part of the world. 











Leavitt/Weaver Inc., Len Revelli, Partner/Owner. Spiral Tables in Brushed Steel, List: $4,000. 
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WALLPAPERS 
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DECORATIVE ACCESSORIES 
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SHOWROOM 979 Third Avenue, Net 
ATLANTA Jerry Pair & Associates » BOSTON Devon Service, Inc. » CHICA 
DANIA Jerry Pair & Associates » DENVER Shanahan Collection « HOUSTON 


OPA Pee) 

ynson & Company » DALLAS Jim Barrett Associates 
AAT Hughes » LOS ANGELES Hinson & Company 
oom * WASHINGTON, DC Richard Russell Associates 














LONGINES 


THE PIONEER’S SWISS WATCH SINCE 1832 















The new Golden Wing 
collection by Longines 
bears the mark of a 
tradition of over 160 years 
in watchmaking... 

the winged hourglass. 

This symbol of perfection 
in time measurement 
expresses the innovation 


and creativity of the 





Golden Wing. 


Longines’ Golden Wing. Exclusive models for men or 
women in 18K gold and steel, with integrated bracelet 
and triple safety clasp. Quartz movement. Sapphire crystal. 
Water-resistant to a depth of 30 meters. 





EXTRAORDINARY WATCHES 


Westside Pavilion - Third Floor 
10800 Pico Boulevard 
Los Angeles, CA 90064 
(310) 470-1388 


















The Vendome collection, our 
adaptations of eighteenth century 
French Aubusson designs, captures 
the spirit and essence of the renaissance. 


delicacy of the original hand 
woven process. 


And, of course, it's from Saxony 

Carpet Company where _ there 
is always something interesting 
underfoot. 


Vendome has been faithfully reproduced on a 
French loom using seven grilles to achieve the 


© DESIGN COPYWRITE SAXONY 1994 





- PET COMPANY INC. 


979 THIRD AVE. (D&D BUILDING) NEW YOK, \’Y 10022 Tel: 212-755-7100 * Fax: 212-223-8130 
WRITE FOR REPRESENTATIi\ AREST YOU 
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“Portrait of Gerard Leigh, Master of the Hertfordshire Hounds” 





Oil on canvas sBbey we ae (el platelets; 


EXHIBITED: London, Royal Academy, 1871, no. 216 


LITERATURE: Catherine Wills, ‘Sir Francis Grant as a Sporting Painter”, 1992, the autumn essay of 
The British Sporting Art Trust, p. 5 (illustrated) 


Catherine Wills, “Sir Francis Grant’s Sporting Pictures”, Country Life, 31st October 1991, 
pp. 60-61 (illustrated on the cover) 


Brochure On Request 


Old and Modern Paintings for Museums, Foundations and Private Collections 


CMO ee A 


510/520 St. Louis @ 523 Royal Street 
New Orleans, Louisiana 70130 
(504) 524-5462 FAX (504) 524-6233 











Los Angeles, CA 
(800) 425-4824 


San Francisco, CA 
(415) 864-5093 


Denve 
(303) 3 


Washington, DC 
(301) 984-4477 


Dania, FL 


(305) 920-0143 


Sarasota, FL 
(813) 351-6557 


Honolulu, HI 


(808) 593-9555 


Chicago, IL 
(312) 755-9023 
Wilmette, IL 


(708) 251-9540 


Boston, MA 
(617) 247-1234 


Long Island, NY 
(516) 493-0983 


New York, NY 
(212) 688-4910 


Doylestown, PA 
(215) 348-4646 








Indianapolis, IN 
(317) 844-3975 


Kanss City, MO nvest In Your Lifestyle 


Cleveland“ OH allmilm6, a European original. 


q Q . . . . . . . . 
(216) 944-4499 Our cabinetry is synonymous with quality, style, leadership, design, and innovation. 
Pittsburgh, PA We offer design and installation services worldwide, 

(412) 364-1112 ok aed : 

and extend a Limited Lifetime Warranty for all our products. 
East Providence, RI 

(401) 751-1234 





Nassau, Bahamas 
(809) 326-3675 





Hamilton, Bermuda 


(809) 292-8500 the fal Stic kitchen and bath 


“ Mieiy uN Anos For you »rehensive literature package please send $12.00 to: 
Mexico City, Mexico allmilmé Corporation, Dept. AD3, 70 Clinton Rd, Fairfield, NJ 07004 
92-5-540-5880 or visit your nearest 2!lmilmé Design Studio for a free brochure and consultation. 
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Curtain Fabric: Bellini Stripe 





leading interi f Oe ate Premises 

New York Showtéomn: D&D PU oth ct ee) aol AVENUE, NY 10022 (212) 753.4488. Office: 111 EIGHTH AVENUE, SUITE 930, N.Y. 10011 (212) 647.6900 

ATLANTA Travis & Company * BOSTON Shecter-Martin « CHICAGO/CLEVELAND/MINNEAPOLIS/TROY Rozmallin, Inc. « DALLAS/HOUSTON John Edward Hughes 

* DANIA Bill Nessen * DENVER/SALT LAKE CITY Egg & Dart * LOS ANGELES Oakmont © SAN FRANCISCO Kneedler-Fauchere ¢ PHILADELPHIA Croce, Inc. 
Ci ods (0) PG BI larilec-l Seah ict mis As eel Martin..¢ HONOLULU Fee-McClaron, Ltd. 


FiNe FURNITURE CREATED FOR THE CREATIVE 


21:4-951-0091 


RJONES & ASSOCIATES, INC. POBOxXx 560705 DALLAS, TX 75356-0705 Fax 214-951-0095 


RJONES CUSTOM FURNITURE 1S AT LEADING SHOWROOMS 


CAPRICCI CHAIR 
32W 39H 38D 


AVAILABLE WITH OTTOMAN 


ARIEL SOFA 


Z 
Fa 
CF 


84W 31.5H 35D 


o Dennis € 


SIGNED 


Were De 
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Jean Baptiste Camille Corot (1796-1875). Ville d’Avray, propriete de Corot, et longeant I’ etang. Signed. 
Canvas: 20 x 26 / 50.5 x 66 cm 


French Impressionist Paintings 


Exhibiting at The International Fine Art Fair, The Armory, 
New York, NY 10021. Stand number E3 and 4. 12th — 16th May. 
We are also interested in purchasing fine paintings 


Fine Old Master Paintings: 33 New Bond Street W1Y 9HD * British, Sporting & Marine Paintings: 44 Dover Street W1X 4JQ 
ictorian & European Paintings: 39 Dover Street W1X 3RB « French Impressionist & Modern British Paintings: 4 New Bond Street W1Y OSP 
Telephone: 0171-493 3939. Fax: 0171-495 3318. New York: 518-583 2060 







































TIONAL LIGHTING 
LOB DINAN 





The finest display of imported lighting 
from Europe and our own factory. 


Sconces ° Flush Fixtures * Hanging Lanterns 
Billiard Fixtures ¢ Reproductions 
Chandeliers ¢ Outdoor Lanterns 





DIRECT IMPORTER 


9011 BEVERLY BOULEVARD 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 90048 


(310) 271-1123 FAX: (310) 271-1318 


MON-FRI 9-5 SAT 10-4 
PATENT PENDING 





Established 1947 


ACADEMY LAMPS 














Sitka Spruck & Sone 
\NING “TABLE 
© Mom Ln pow Inc. 1994 
Mim) Lev pon Inc. Los ANGELES 
3\0. 855-2567 











Announcing The First Annual 


Jaan QUES 


TONY. ING? 


AT CHICAGOS 
NAVY PIER 


June 9, 10, 11, 1995 
Festival Hall at Navy Pier 





Chicago, Illinois b 2 


DOLPHIN PROMOTIONS, INC. 
P.O. Box 7326, Ft. Lauderdale, Florida 55538 | 
305-563-6747 305-566-1982 fax (PSMA) [4 
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littal 


FINLAN 


de ee the world over by galleries and 
museum collections for its design excellence, 
littala crystal is the exceptional gift to give... 

or receive. 

The sensuous shape of the Aalto vase as envi- 
sioned by Alvar Aalto, exemplifies the design 
quality iittala crystal is recognized for. 

Quality and craftsmanship since 1793. 

CHIASSO, Chicago, Los Angeles * MOMA, New York 


ARANGO, Miami * LA COUNTY MUSEUM, Los Angeles 
GUMPS, San Francisco 


For the tittala retailer nearest you call 
1-SOO-IITTALA 
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A TREASURED DESTINATION 


Sapphire waters, emerald mountains, topaz sunsets — 
a most dazzling travel destination. Treasure the experience of 
Jalousie Plantation Resort « Spa, The Jewel of the Caribbean. 
A four-star, all-inclusive resort and spa. 4 


Jalousie Plantation ee 


For reservations or information: (800) 392 2007 or (809) 459 7666 


STERLING INTERNATIONAL RESERVATION SERVICE 


bruce eicher inc. 


8755 Melrose Ave., West Hollywood 90069 
Phone 310.657.4630 Fax 310.657.6946 
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VICENZA MIRROR (PATENT PENDING) TEXTILES: SALLY SIRKIN LEWIS 


J. ROBERT SCOTT 


baer NEU RE 8. T:E-XTVeE S 


NV inte? 


J. ROBERT SCOTT & ASSOCIATES, INC.: LOS ANGELES * LAGUNA NIGUEL * NEW YORK 
REPRESENTATIVES: JERRY PAIR & ASSOCIATES: ATLANTA, DANIA * HOLLY HUNT LTD.: CHICAGO, MINNEAPOLIS 
DAVID SUTHERLAND: DALLAS, HOUSTON *« TELIO & CIE: MONTREAL, TORONTO * WAYNE MARTIN: PORTLAND, SEATTLE 
SHEARS & WINDOW: SAN FRANCISCO * LEWIS HOUSE: WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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EXCEPTIONAL HANDWROUGHT METALWORK 





indle 


yey 


Route 202, New Preston, Connecticut 067 
SUSU TALL POST WITH PINECONE FINIALS 203-868-7305 or 800-800-5712 


All Designs ©1995 Photo: Fred Lindholm 
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| HE FARMHOUSE COLLECTION, INC. is a selec- 


tion of unique hand-crafted furniture and 
architectural elements reminiscent of the 18th and 
19th century countrysides of Europe and America. 
Our beds, armoires, buffets, cabinets, chests of 
drawers, and tables have individualized finishes 
of hand-rubbed natural woods or painted and 
gesso surfaces. Many pieces incorporate metallic 
leafing and painted motifs which evoke the efforts 
of time gone by. Custom orders to designer 


specifications available. 


THE FARMHOUSE 
COLLECTION” 


For information or catalog, please call 
208-788-3187 - FAX 208-788-4767 
Hailey, Idaho 


“STSGOW G3SV9 SLHOVA GNOd-SW31L!I SWILINVYW HY3SHLO OGNV 


DESIGNER SHOWROOMS: 

Atlanta— Ainsworth Noah 
Chicago/Cleveland/Minneapolis/Troy —Rozmallin 
Dallas/Houston—John Edward Hughes 
Dania—Design West 


Denver/Los Angeles/San Diego 
—Kneedler Fauchere 


New York—Profiles 


San Francisco—C.L. McRae s. > — 


913 “$3d09S3131 


30Vu¥1l 3H1 OL 
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Fine Teak Furniture 


Ombrelli di Piazzi 


Imported Outdoor Fabric 


ett by Mark Singer 


For your free brochure call us at 89 asa 


HOUSTON KANSAS CITY LAGUNA NIGUEL LOS ANGELES 


ATLANTA BOSTON CHICAGO CLEVELAND DALLAS DANIA DENVER HONOLULU 
WASHINGTON, D.C. SINGAPORE HONG KONG 


NEW YORK PALM BEACH PHOENIX SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE VANCOUVER 


GIATI 614 SANTA BARBARA STREET SANTA BARBARA CA 93101 805-965-6535 FAX 805-965-6295 





DEGREE AND CERTIFICATE PROGRAMS (LAL Ute ayia 


sarlow rie) Study the Art. 
Explore the 


Profession. 


YSID has been INTERIOR 


instrumental in DESIGN 

advancing the art — 
and the profession — of Interior 
Design since 1916. Our 
tradition of excellence and 
renowned faculty enable us to 
offer unparalleled instruction in a 
full range of Interior Design 
subjects, with programs to suit 
every interest and skill level. 


170 East 70th Street 
New York, NY 10021 


Career Seminar: 


New York School Te ior Design 


Thursday, June 22 em LL 


Barlow Tyrie Inc 1263 ey Ste Perey ii , | Noon-2pm or 6-Spm 212) 472-1500 or 
Tel (609) 273 7878 Fax (609) 273 9199 1-800-33-NYSID, 

Friends of the Earth Ltd. (UK) approved timber source ’ ; of s 

Available through fine retail establishments and design professionals Where Tomorrow's Traditions Get Their Start ext. 1018 


made with care, 











he Neapolitan Fountain — 
just one example from 
The Haddonstone Collection 
of fine cast stone fountains, 
pool surrounds, urns, 


statuary and balustrading. 


An essential part 
of the finest gardens — 
art in the landscape. 






Send $10 for full color catalog. Haddonstone prod: 1'le through architects and interior designers. 
Haddonstone (USA) Ltd, 201 Heller Place, Interstate Business Park, Be!!: 1] 08031 Telephone: 609 931 7011 Fax: 609 931 0040 
Haddonstone (USA) Ltd, 5362 Industrial Drive, Huntington Beac, CA 92649 Telephone: 714 894 3500 Fax: 714 894 5615 



















TRIMMINGS 


‘CORPORATE OFFICE (908) 464-1177 


i ; . : 
ya BOSTON -— CHICAGO ONG iN Wa DALLAS DANIA 
Aoaa mats Fortune ~~ Designers Choice De Cioccio Walter Lee Culp Jerry Pair 


HOUSTON LOS ANGELES —__ NEW YORK SAN DIEGO SAN FRANCISCO TROY 
Walter Lee Culp Kneedler-Fauchére_= 3, Hines Kneedler-Fauchere Kneedler-Fauchere Beacon-Hill 


DENVER 
Kneedler-Fauchere 


WASHINGTON DC 
Lewis House 
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MADONNA... Frank Lloyd Wright, Frank Gehry and 


Bette Midler: all have left their mark on what author- 


photographer Tim Porter sees as “the country’s quintes- 
sential 20th-century city.” In this lavish, stimulating new 
volume, you share his vision of Los Angeles as a vast 
drawing board on which architects and dreamers 
uniquely etched their visions of a fantasy future. In 
37 6never-before-published color photographs, you get 
an enthralling, first-of-its-kind tour through the « 
unique private treasures: from the lustrous Art Deco i 
riors of the Dolores Del Rio house to a hidden Noguc! 


252 pages ® Large 10" x 11" format © 376 color photographs ® Ha 
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One of America’s foremost 
authorities on architecture and 
decoration reveals the depth and 
daring of L.A.’s contribution to 
20th-century style, in the most 
eagerly awaited design book 

of the year. 


Yours ata 


10" nscoun 


landscape; from a sprawling Provencal-style farmhouse 
to Dennis Hopper’s windowless corrugated metal studio. 


10 ORDER The Los Angeles House call toll free, or send 


check or money order for $48 —that’s 20% off the cover 
price of $60—plus $4 for shipping and handling, 
together with your name and address to: 


The Condé Nast Collection 
P.O. Box 10214, Dept. 705012-070, 
Des Moines, |A 50336 


CALL TOLL-FREE 1-800-438-9944 


icover 


_——. = -« 
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DESIGN RESOURCE. AyD: 


Your 


CONTACT 


BATH FIXTURES 
TILE + STONE 


WATERWORKS 


NEW YORK, BOSTON 
CHICAGO, GREENWICH 


WESTPORT, DANBURY 


Call 1~800~89WORKS for 
Information on our Showrooms. 
For a Color Catalogue 

send $8 to: Waterworks 

29 Park Avenue 

Danbury, CT 06810 
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Unique, no-leaf, expandable GAME TABLES 


poTeEL IN LA THar 
TH GS 

TO p 
Le 


as 

te <li 
Shutters on the Beach offers you all the comforts console 
- Also available table 
in flip-top converts to 
Te TTe) ER Loe 
rel Cale) game table 
from 36°x36” ' as shown 
to 36°x72” ¢ above 


of home. Assuming you have the Pacific Ocean 


for a backyard. To make reservations or for more 


Many styles and finishes to choose from 
Write, phone or FAX for FREE CATALOGS 


designs for leisure, Itd. 


| 
| 41 Kensico Drive, Mt. Kisco, NY 10549 
| Tel: (914) 241-4500 * 1-800-451-4502 FAX: (914) 241-8634 


information, call your travel 


NN 
— 


From our collection of custom game tables, bar stools and pool 
tables. Contemporary and traditional designs. 


TO THE TRADE 


or AW ay le OO Dr CSAC Fe PAVED slay cael ANC 
————==_—— 


Taddington Manor, Taddington, Nr Cutsdean, Cheltenham, 
Gloucestershire GL54 5RY, England 


Telephone: 011 44 1386 584 414 Fax: 011 44 1386 584 236 


A Large Carved Stone Seat A Pair of Rare 17th century Stone Sea Horses 
5 6 (eC 3°7” High 
D 


One of the finest collections of Antique Garden Statuary, Panelled Rooms & Chimney Pieces 
Send for General Brochure - Shipping Worldwide 





hmistekabyy... POMPEI 


DINING BEDROOM SEATING ACCENT & OCCASIONAL 


Sp ee 


Palladian Dining 


Available in twenty-seven fabulous colors and textures of light weight rust free metal. Available through select furniture stores 


or your interior designer. For an informative color brochure, write or fax for booklet PD 1. 


ONE Ee} 


mee FA CT UR ERS O-F ee Aer les lh Te ¥ PURE aes R E SAioN. CE 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES AND FACTORY: 255 N.W. 25TH STREET, MIAMI, FLORIDA 33127 
(800) 263-5769 « FAX (305) 576-2339 








NEW SPACES HOUSE A HUDSON RIVER LEGACY 
By Carol Lutfy 


BELOW: A circa 1847 Edward L. Mooney portrait depicts : SY Cae thar chance that." ae 
Jasper Francis Cropsey (1823-1900), the influential Hud- America S finest landscape panies to the gentle 
son River School artist, architect and furniture designer. countryside just north of New York City in the mid- 
1800s. They shared a respect for nature, a pride in 
the beauty of their homeland and a Christian sense 
of morality that they transferred to their work. They 
painted the Catskills, the White Mountains and the 
Hudson River valley, from which they get their name. 














The Newington-Cropsey Gallery of Art and Cultural Studies Center in Hastings-on- 
Hudson, New York, designed by architects Rodney Mims Cook, Jr., and Peter J. Polites, 
is devoted to the work of Cropsey and is located on the grounds of his historic house, 
Ever Rest, and studio. It opened to the public last October. BELOW LEFT: A pediment 
topped by an archangel sculpture embellishes the Palladian-style west front facade 
of the main gallery. BELOW RIGHT: The rotunda was modeled on Rome's Pantheon. 


COURTESY THE NEWINGTON-CROPSEY FOUNDATION 
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Influenced by J. M. W. Turner, his luminous paintings can be seen 
in virtually every major American museum today. 


continued on page 100 
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Park Avenue Ultra. 
PPracmoanoromaNnealnh lay 


Sitting behind the wheel of an Ultra has become one of the 
most admired positions in the world. That is because of Ultra’s abundance 


of premium luxury features. Features that include 





six-way adjustable leather seating, a Concert Sound stereo 
system and a supercharged, 225-horsepower engine. © 


To find out more about putting yourself 










in the seat of power, call 
1-800-4A-BUICK. 












a 
BUICK’ 


The New Symbol For Quality 
In America. 








ILING THE JASPER CROPSEY MUSEUM 


















JEW SPACES HOUSE A HUDSON RIVER LEGACY 


} “ IO 
ued from page 9d 


‘All our greatest artists have founded their works 
on nature,” said Jasper Cropsey. LEFT: Two log- 
gia arcades lead to a sculpted plaster proscenium 
arch and a Palladian window in the main gallery. 


BELOW LEFT: Autumn on the Hudson River, 
1860, commanded a record selling price in 1861. 
BELOW: The design of the Cropsey Gallery fol- 
lows a mid-Victorian Gothic Revival style. The 
Millennial Age, 1854, centers the wall at right. 


NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART. WASHINGTON/GIFT OF THE AVALON FOUNDATION 





Though never officially a group, they are known ret- 
rospectively as the school of Hudson River painters. 

Among their leading figures was Jasper Francis 
Cropsey, widely regarded as one of the finest col- 
orists of his day. He loved the changing seasons and 
was passionate about the drama inherent in the sky. 
Influenced by Thomas Cole and J. M. W. Turner, his 
luminous paintings can be seen in virtually every 
major American museum today. 

Born on Staten Island in 1823, Cropsey paint- 
ed from the age of fourteen until he died at sev- 
enty-seven, creating a vast body of work ranging 
from delicate autumnal watercolors to large oils 
of Roman ruins. In an effort to “perpetuate the 
spirit” of these paintings, his great-granddaughter 
Barbara Newington decided to build a museum in 
his honor in the late 1970s. “It was my small way 
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to make America proud of its past,” she explains. 

In 1979 she began amassing the world’s largest 
collection of Jasper Cropsey paintings, and in 1983 
she purchased a three-acre parcel of land adjacent to 
Ever Rest, Cropsey’s former residence in Hastings- 
on-Hudson, a scenic village overlooking the Hudson 
River about twenty miles north of New York City. But 
after more than a decade she had yet to see a single 
design plan for a permanent gallery that pleased her. 

Newington says she was “praying for some kind 
of sign” when she came across an article on a 
Palladian villa—style residence that Rodney Mims 
Cook, Jr., had designed for his family in Atlanta (see 
Architectural Digest, March 1991). The same day she 
telephoned Cook, who swiftly completed sketches 
for a gallery and cultural studies center. New- 
ington approved them. 


continued on page 102 
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For more information, contact an independent insurance agent representing Fireman’s Fund. Fireman's 
©1995, Fireman's Fund Insurance Co., Novato, CA Fund 


PRESTIGE HOMEOWNERS INSURANCE. DESIGNED FOR ACHIEVERS. 





UNVEILING THE JASPER CROPSEY MUSEUM 


- 





NEW SPACES HOUSE A HUDSON RIVER LEGACY 


continued from page 100 


BELOW: Ever Rest, the Gothic Revival cottage that Cropsey 
bought in 1885, was constructed by local wheelwright William 
Saunders. The artist spent the last 15 years of his life there. 





BELOW: Cropsey’s studio has a large lantern and a north- 
facing window that allow sufficient light by which to paint. 
The wainscoting and inglenook are made of heart pine. 
Hanging to the right of the tall case clock is one of 
his masterworks, Niagara, 1853, which was inspired by 
sketches he had done during a trip to the waterfalls in 1852. 


The challenge at hand was conceiving a structure 
that encompassed the programs of the Newington- 
Cropsey Foundation while respecting the natural 
environment, the Victorian charm of the original 
Cropsey homestead and two existing buildings in 
the compound. “I think the breakthrough was my 
idea to divide the functions into two structures,” re- 
calls Cook, who collaborated with Peter J. Polites, an 
Atlanta-based architect, on the project. “It enabled 
us to give Barbara the detail that she wanted with- 
out forfeiting a cohesive design.” 

Cook’s design took its lead from past architects ac- 
tive in the Hudson River valley. The Palladian-style 
yellow stucco gallery structure, for example, pays 
tribute to the tradition of Hudson River landmarks 
such as the Rockefeller family residence Kykuit (see 
Architectural Digest, May 1992), which was designed 
by Delano and Aldrich, and Washington Irving’s 
Sunnyside (see Architectural Digest, April 1991). 

The gray stucco study center, done in the Gothic 
Revival style, on the other hand, tips its hat to 
such Hudson Valley mansions as Lyndhurst, built 
by Alexander Jackson Davis in nearby Tarrytown. 
It also borrows from the architectural designs 
of Jasper Cropsey—particularly his Second and 
Sixth Avenue railway station pavilions in Man- 
hattan and his St. Luke’s Episcopal Church on 
Staten Island. “We all agreed that the museum 
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continued on page 106 











JACUZZI REVOLUTIONIZES BATHING. AGAIN. 








THE TIVOLI" 


Famous for innovative design and cutting-edge technology, Jacuzzi® unites the shower Me Palas 
UU acon he Oem Cane a TO Mee RIAD NEN OREO ete 
PURE De MOR GEICO U I uIa ALANS CIE TBIIUIOIBIE TIES ICU Crl 
use of space, the Tivoli features a sculptured whirlpool bath with our patented PowerPro® 

jets as well as a fully programmable shower system with 12 hydrotherapy jets, a waterfall eee 
steam and a built-in seat. Step into a Tivoli and surround yourself with soothing features for the ultimate 
pampering experience. Optional stereo/CD system available. For more information, please call 1-800-678-6889, 


NATURE'S CARPET FOR YOUR HOME™ 
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ALISON T. SEYMOUR IN 


Natural Fiber Floor Covering a 


CORDAGE" is a product of Alison T. Seymour, Inc 


For more information regarding Alison T. Seymour, Inc. please contact us at our Seattle Washington location: Voice 206.935.5471 Fax 206.935.6409 
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Dyansen Galleries 
Beverly Hills, CA 
310-275-0165 
Boston, Fa 
617-262-4800 
Carmel, CA 
408-625-6903 

New Orleans, LA 
504-523-2902 

New York, Eclipse 
212-925-6203 

New York, Trump Tower 
212-754-3040 

San Francisco, CA 
415-928-0596 
Waikoloa, HI 
808-885-1204 



















Central 


Imelcoeetoe 
(OF ata 

Minneapolis, MN 
1-800-336-9924 





Eastern 


P&C Art 
PCNA sa 
703-549-2525 
Tysons Corner, VA 
703-760-8970 
Georgetown, 
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“Zebras Platter,” cast 
bronze, 18” diameter. 


California Fine Arts 
Boca Raton, FL 
1-800-253-8191 
Fingerhut Gallery 
La Jolla, CA 
1-800-774-2278 


Regency Fine Art 
Ione ary (era 
1-800-669-6290 
Fine Art Collections 
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Las Vegas, NV Tower Gallery 

1-800-278-2526 Sacramento, CA 


916-924-1001 





O terishrm cers 
Gallery Vittorio Deep bas-relief 
Scottsdale, AZ Laguna Beach, CA COPYRIGHT FINGERHUT GROUP PUBLISHERS, INC., on a large 18” 
602-970-4324 aC renee GOLDEN VALLEY, MINNESOTA diameter platter. 
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The gallery has over four hundred 
oil paintings, watercolors and drawings 
by Cropsey, including Niagara. 


should look more like a big house than a small insti- 
tution,” says Cook. 

Set within a five-building compound, the thfee- 

story gallery and study center represent the cul- 
mination of a three-year design and construction 
process that brought in craftspeople from all over 
the country. “Designing and producing the aesthetic 
details of the Crospey Gallery was approached as 
high craft,” Polites says. The creative work includ- 
ed a graceful proscenium arch in the main gallery 
by the architectural sculptors Jonathan Petefish 
and John Pickering; red faux-marbre insets and a 
frieze mural in the rotunda by Ruth Barber and Lin- 
da Carmichael Rose, respectively; and in the Cross 
gallery, a gilt-bronze relief of Cropsey set within a 
ABOVE: A portrait of his granddaughter Isabelle Wack sunburst by George Kelly. 
Steinschneider overlooks Ever Rest’s dining room. She and Opened to the public in October 1994, the New- 
her sister came to live with the artist after their parents died. ington-Cropsey Gallery of Art and Cultural Studies 
Center possesses the grandeur of a turn-of-the-cen- 
tury mansion while retaining an intimacy suitable to 
a single-artist museum. The gallery has over four 
hundred oil paintings, watercolors and drawings by 
Cropsey, including such masterpieces as Niagara 
(1853), The Millennial Age (1854) and Paestum (1871). 

Although Cropsey was born on Staten Island, he 
lived for more than thirty years in the Hudson River 
valley. He died at Ever Rest, the charming rural 
Gothic-style cottage where he spent the last fifteen 
years of his life and which is now located a stone’s 
throw from the newly opened Cropsey Gallery. 

With its white trim and yellow clapboard, Ever 
Rest provides an informal context for Cropsey’s life 
and work, displaying his talents as architect, furni- 
ture designer and painter. What is reputedly his 
last painting—an unfinished portrait of his wife, 
Maria—still rests on an easel in his studio today. 

Cropsey’s abilities as an artist and architect were 
recognized unusually early By age fourteen he was 
awarded two diplomas for an intricate model of a 
country house—honors that led to a five-year ap- 
prenticeship in the office of New York architect 
Joseph Trench, Encouraged by Trench, he took up 
painting, striking out on his own in 1842 at the pre- 











ABOVE: Mid-Victorian decoration lends warmth to the parlor 
at Ever Rest. Displayed about the room are watercolors by Crop- 
sey, who during the last years of his life exhibited works an 
nually at the American Watercolor Society in New York City. cocious age of nineteen. Within three years he was 
elected an associate to the National Academy of De- 
sign. commended for the painting View of Orange 
Cr / with Greenwood Lake in the Distance (1844). 
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Bonneville SLE , sie 


©1995 GI rights reserved. Always wear safety belts, even with airbags. 


Assertive, yet graceful. Sophisticated and at the 


same time bold. The new Pontiac® Bonneville’s sleek, 
dynamic shape commands attention and tells the world 


where you’re going. Standard and 
Some bring a sense of confidence, reinforced by the 
peace of mind of 
With 
have more and available , the new Bonneville® 
puts the driver in charge. You could spend nearly 
$15,000 more for a BMW or Lexus*, but why? The 
drive new Bonneville. It’s as full of drive as you are. Call 
1-800-2PONTIAC for complete information. 
than others. ad ¥ BOON! da lAae 
on . BONNEVILLE} 


y 


WE ARE DRIVING EXCITEMENT ff 


PONTIAC CARES with a 3-year/36,000-mile no-deductible bumper-to-bumper 
limited warranty, plus free 24-hour Roadside Assistance and Courtesy Transportation. 
See your dealer for details. *Based on MSRP of comparably equipped BMW 525i and Lexus GS 300 models. 

Level of equipment varies. 
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Michael Lucero 
Anthropomorphic Jug Form 
with Leaping Frog, 1994 


Wartist was required to break a Oe 






Wendell Castle 
An Anxious Object #2, 1992 


Breaking Barriers 


PeceNT AMERICAN: CRAET 


Your concept of American craft is about to be reshaped. What you see here is just a sample of the most 
adventurous artists of the late 20th century. In truth, wood, glass, metal, fiber and clay have never been stretched 
quite this far—much like the artists themselves. These eight men and nine women, emerging from artistically 
diverse backgrounds, aren’t afraid to cross cultural boundaries. Or disregard traditional Modernist “rules.” 
Pioneers in every sense, their expressions comprise one of the most eye-opening craft exhibitions ever presented. 


If you're expecting the usual, you're invited to a welcome break. For more information call 212-956-3535. 


Portland Art Museum, Portland, Oregon February 6-April 16, 1995 
Madison Art Center, Madison, Wisconsin May 20-August 6, 1995 
Albany Museum of Art, Albany, Georgia September 16, 1995-January 1, 1996 
American Craft Museum, New York, NY June 27-October 13, 1996 


Organized by the American Craft Museum 





PHILIP MORRIS COMPANIES INC. 
Kratt Foods... (me: 
Kraft Foods International, Inc. 


Miller Brewing Company 
Philip Morris International Inc. 
Philip Morris U.S.A. 


Supporting the spirit of innovation. 
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Buccellati’s Torchon pattern. 
One of twenty-three sterling 
silver flatware styles available 
at 46 East 57th Street 

New York, New York 10022 
212-308-2900 
800-476-4800 

and at other fine stores. 





UNVEILING-THE JASPER CROPSEY MUSEUM 
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Greenwood Lake, straddling the New 
York—New Jersey border, was Cropsey’s 
favorite spot for communing with na- 
ture; it was also there that he met 
Maria Cooley, who would become his 
wife of fifty-three years. 

Married in 1847, the couple com- 
bined their honeymoon with a two- 
year sojourn to study the old mas- 
ters in Italy and England. Upon their 
return, Cropsey dedicated himself 
to landscape painting. This period 
marked one of the most prosperous 
times of his life. He went on sketching 
forays to the Hudson River valley and 
the Catskills, Lake George, Vermont, 
New Hampshire, Newport and Nia- 
gara Falls, and turned out views of 
many other New England sites. 

Bolstered by his success, Cropsey 
took his family back to England in 1856. 
During his seven-year tenure there, he 
fell under the influence of Constable, 
Turner and John Ruskin. The English, 
in turn, fell under the spell of his 
paintings. Working from sketches, Crop- 
sey executed some of his most accom- 
plished American landscapes: Indian 
Summer Morning in the White Mountains 
(circa 1860) and Summer, Lake Ontario 
(1859), to name just two. After receiv- 
ing a medal from Queen Victoria in 


more fashionable Barbizon School, 
bringing with it a decline in the status 
of Hudson River School painters. 
Cropsey, who was notorious for spend- 
ing beyond his means, began to suf- 
fer financially. Unable to maintain the 
property, he was forced to sell his 
forty-five-acre estate. In 1885 he and 
his family relocated to Ever Rest. 

Despite its relatively modest quar- 
ters, Ever Rest offered a view of the 
Palisades that Cropsey described as 
“one of the finest passages of scenery 
on the River.” He added a studio, 
modeled after his expansive space at 
Warwick, to the existing cottage. For 
the most part he painted watercolors 
there until his death. 

Today the house remains a show- 
case for, among other things, his fur- 
niture design—tred-silk-upholstered so- 
fas in the parlor, oak sideboard and 
chairs in the dining room and a two- 
tone desk in his studio. There are also 
mementos such as his palette, brush- 
es, paints and pastels, and the uni- 
form he wore when he was presented 
to Queen Victoria. But above all there 
are paintings, sketches and watercol- 
ors—some that he created while sit- 
ting on the front porch, others that 
document moments in his life. There 


In 1863 Cropsey, then forty, returned 
to New York as something of a celebrity. 


1861, his Autumn on the Hudson River 
(1860) sold for two thousand dollars, 
setting a new record for his career. 

In 1863 Cropsey, then forty, returned 
to New York as something of a celebri- 
ty. He documented the aftermath of 
the Battle of Gettysburg that year but 
soon returned to colorful vistas of 
northeastern scenery. At the height of 
his popularity, he built a sprawling 
twenty-nine-room high-Victorian-style 
house a 
Warwic! 
the grandes 

During the ‘0s, however, popu- 
lar taste was shifting toward the 


tudio called Aladdin in 
(ork; it was said to be 
nsion in town. 


is a particularly poignant portrait in 
his studio, for example, of his wife 
reading to his two daughters on their 
1856 boat trip to England. 

Though Ever Rest does not look 
exactly as it did during Cropsey’s life- 
time, it was preserved to a remark- 
able degree by his granddaughter (and 
Barbara Newington’s mother), Isa- 
belle Wack Steinschneider, who moved 
there as a child following a train crash 
that killed her parents. Newington 
also grew up at Ever Rest, and it was 
her attachment to its soothing atmo- 
sphere, she says, that encouraged her 
to build a museum. | 
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CHIC SIMPLE BATH looks at the benefits of CHIC SIMPLE SHIRT AND TIE offers examples 


everything that can be used in the bath: soaps, oils i, of more than 50 shirt-tie combinations. From finding | 
and salts, as well as accessories from brushes to | * one’s way confidently among various types of collars, 
sponges. What to stock up on...what to pack for trav@lgg / cuffs, fabrics, to choosing a tie and knotting it. 


cule 


Components 
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CHIC SIMPLE SCARVES illustrates traditional | — Li ie SIMPLE scents dalven hi into the aromatic | yi} 
and unusual ways of folding, tying, wearing—or || | | —-werld of potpourri, scented candles, and sprays. | | 
decorating with—scarves. From a turban or halter to . - With an analysis of the scents available in each form,', 
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Each book measures 4 1/2" x 5", aided 96 pages eh 150 color photographs.’ AiG 1 bh Sl 
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When you select Celadon™ Ceramic Slate™ for your home, you’re choosing a roof that 
gives new meaning to innovation, durability, performance and stunning beauty. This is 
a roof like the slate you’ve always loved—combining the classic elegance of centuries— 
old natural slate with the strength and durability of tile. 


CELADON’CERAMIC SLATE: AN INVESTMENT 
IN ELEGANCE, STYLE AND DURABILITY. 


y 





RA a 
You can choose from 5 rich, natural tones — Brunswick Black, Plumstone, Slate Gray, 
Montpelier Green and Slate Red — all designed to be used alone or in combinations that will 
create a roof like no other. 
Celadon Ceramic Slate also performs like no other. It’s impervious to fire, moisture or damage 


that might occur after periods of freezing and thawing. Its color is permanently fired-in so it will 
never flake or fade. In fact, we’re so sure of the slate’s durability that we back it with an extraordi- 
nary 60-year limited, transferable warranty including First Fifteen™ Protection: And amazingly 


el 


slate — at a fraction of the cost. CERAMIC SLATE™ 


Celadon Ceramic Slate gives you all the prestigious beauty of older 


Ifyou want to make a smart investment in the beauty and value of your home, you can’t make 
a better choice than Celadon Ceramic Slate. For more information, please call 1-800-782-8777. 


“Guarantees 100% of the replacement cost for labor and materials, including roof tear-off and disposal costs, in the event that a manufacturing defect should occur 
during the first 15 years following installation [see warranty for specific details and limitations]. 








JRE HARVEY DRON 


ié Harvey Studio ¢ Box 8 ® Rockland Road ¢ Rockland, Delaware 19732-0008 ¢ U.S.A. ¢ Telephone: (302) 656-7955 
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BERTHA 

(life-size cow) 

Bronze (cire perdue) 
Length: 98 1/2” (246.3 cm) 
Width: 31” (77.5 cm) 


_ Height: 54 3/4” (136.9 cm) 


| _ Weight: approximately 1150 Ibs. (517.5 kg) 


From an Edition of Twenty-five bronzes, 
- Foundry Mark, 
d, Provenance. 


“What Harvey 
does is bring to 
the front of our 
minds what we 
have forgotten 
since we were 
children, the real 


feel and look of 
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TWO WYOMING SHOWCASES FOR THE WESTERN DESIGNER'S CRAFT 
By Elizabeth Clair Flood 


“We showed Tom the plans for our house, and he asked if he could do the 
den,” says Bud Webster of the room in his 1951 Cody, Wyoming, house de- 
signed by craftsman Thomas Molesworth. “From that time on, we had 
nothing to do with it. But we were charmed at what he accomplished.” 
RIGHT: Molesworth, right, with artist Edward T. Grigware, circa 1939. 


For Molesworth, the overall effect of a room was more important than 
any one piece of furniture. BELOW LEFT: The brass tacks, leather uphol- 
stery, Chimayo weavings and pole trim of the room's furnishings 
were Molesworth trademarks. BELOW RIGHT: With his Art Déco-style 
desk and built-in radio, Molesworth turned rustic into high fashion. 

















BUFFALO BILL HISTORICAL CENTER, CODY. WYOMING. JACK RICHARD COLLECTION 


ROGER WADE 


homas Molesworth could be a 
perfect beast. “He was not a so- 
ciable guy,” says Bud Webster, a good 
friend of the Cody, Wyoming, design- 
er and craftsman. “He was sort of aloof.” To illustrate his 
point, Webster tells a story about the furniture maker: 

One afternoon in the late forties, Molesworth received a 
phone call at his downtown factory. The caller wanted to 
know if Mr. Molesworth would consider building some 
furniture for a house in Jackson Hole. Without hesitation, 
Molesworth replied, “I’m busy.” 

The inquirer continued his plea. Molesworth again an- 
swered, “I’m busy.” 

“But we would really like to have you come talk to us 
about the house,” the caller insisted. 
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Not impressed, Molesworth retorted, “Listen, | wouldn't 
come over to Jackson if it was for John D. Rockefeller.” 

The reply: “Well, Mr. Molesworth, it is for John D. 
Rockefeller.” 

As on many other occasions, Molesworth’s gruffness 
melted away. 

Thomas Canada Molesworth (1890-1977) was an eccen- 
tric who built furniture and designed western interiors for 
wealthy clients such as publishing mogul Moses Annen- 
berg, Coca-Cola tycoon Robert W. Woodruff and Rocke- 
feller, as well as for hotels. He opened the Shoshone 


continued on page 116 


It suggests both 


ortune 500 


and Indianapolis 500. 


Calfnap-grained leather-trimmed seats. Cavernous 
space thanks to its innovative cab-forward design. 
A premium 120-watt Chrysler/Infinity Spatial 
Imaging’ Sound System with no fewer than 11 
speakers. And, of course, driver and front pas- 
senger air bags! Why, with all that, you’d think 
we made this car exclusively for the corporate 


elite. Enter a 214 horsepower, 24-valve, 3.5 liter 


V6 engine. Road-touring suspension and low- 


speed traction control. Plus a wide track for 


superior handling. And you'd be apt to think 


racing elite. Chrysler LHS. Whatever circles 


you drive in, you'll be comfortable in both. For 


more information, call 1-800-4-A-CHRYSLER. 


Chrysler LHS 


form follows function 
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Furniture Co. in 1931, and by the late thirties his career was 
in high gear. Molesworth even built a club chair with a 


matching ottoman, an unusual creel magazine rack and a Both the Websters’ den and 

lamp for President Dwight D. Eisenhower. His furniture T y : : 
ageart’s cabin reflect the passion 

was also featured in the window of the posh Abercrombie 55 ; E : ; 

and Fitch on Fifth Avenue in New York City. of an artist who valued craftsmanship, 


This summer, Molesworth’s work will be back in fashion 
in the city as Christie’s auctions off one of his finest com- 
missions—The Old Lodge in Glenwood Springs, Colorado, 
featuring about three hundred and fifty pieces—on June 7. 

With the dismantling of The Old Lodge, a great land- 
mark in western design vanishes into the past, leaving 
few original Molesworth interiors intact. Perhaps the only 
Molesworth interior that remains untouched is Bud and 
Lucille Webster’s Cody, Wyoming, den, which he designed 
in 1951. Although the room is not as exotic as the interior of 
The Old Lodge or Molesworth’s other celebrated commis- 
sion, Woodruff’s TE Ranch in Cody, the Websters’ den in- 
cludes significant elements of the designer's style. Another 
Cody interior that showcases Molesworth’s craft and art is 
Lloyd Taggart, Jr.’s turn-of-the-century log cabin, decorat- 
ed in honor of the artist. Both the Websters’ den and Tag- 
gart’s cabin reflect the passion of an artist who valued 
craftsmanship, custom work and western art. 

Molesworth is recognized for his whimsical décors, inte- 


custom work and western art. 
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ABOVE: The sofa, which is upholstered in leather and accent- TOP: The Philippine mahogany of the wainscoting is also 
ed with Chimayo weavings, is flanked by leather-trimmed used for the saddle-decorated door of the glass-topped end 
lamps with rawhide shades. Three paintings by Grigware are table. “Tom was very meticulous about the placement of 
displayed on the cowhide-covered wall. To the right is an orig- the furniture and insisted that the saddle face the interi- 
inal oil for a 1915 Coca-Cola calendar, which was a gift from or of the room,” says Bud Webster. “He said, “You wouldn't 
obert W. Woodruff, who headed Coca-Cola for over 30 years. want the rider to be riding into the wall, would you?’ ” 


continued on page 118 








A majority of our customers all make the same claim. 


It’s no coincidence that nine out of ten of our customers claim to be “very satisfied” with the way 
Chubb settled their personal property claims. In fact, a recent survey revealed that Chubb’s personal insurance 
customers were “extremely satisfied” with the initial response to their claim, the amount paid for their claim, and 
the timeliness of payment for their claim, to a much greater extent than those insured with other companies. 
Those who know Chubb know that our commitment to customer satisfaction is founded on our tradition of 


moral obligation and financial responsibility. That is a claim we are proud to make. For information, call your 
agent or broker, or 1-8300-CHUBB 08. 


Insure your world with Chubb 


For promotional purposes, Chubb refers to member insurers of the Chubb Group of Insurance Companies who issue coverage. The precise 
coverage atforded is subject to the terms, conditions, and exclusions of the policies as issued. Chubb Group of Insurance Companies, Warren, NJ. 
Research conducted by Andrews Research Associates, Inc. 
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riors that feature rustic furniture made of fir, sofas covered 
in Chimayo weavings and keyhole chairs embellished with 
routed or carved bowlegged cowboys. But Molesworth did 
more than build the furniture; like Frank Lioyvd Wright, he 
was responsible for the complete design « mm. He 
chose the rugs, selected the drapery fabrics. a1. laced 
cowboy and Indian art in the appropriate spots. 


Today, frenzied collectors comb the West for vestiges of 


this craftsman’s furniture and home accessories. Although 
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BELOW: As an homage to his friend, Lloyd 
Taggart, Jr., re-created a Molesworth interi- 
or in a two-room turn-of-the-century log 
cabin he had moved to his backyard in Cody. 


LEFT: The door of the main room features a 
gunfighter designed and painted by Grig- 
ware and carved by Molesworth. Resting 
on the antique flour box are a framed letter 
from Molesworth, beaded bottles and an 
Apache jug from the designer’s collection. 


BELOW LEFT: The barrel chair, rabbit ash- 
tray and table lamp are also from Moles- 
worth’s personal collection. The burl fir 
love seat and armchair are believed to be 
by Paul Hindman, a top artisan of Moles- 
worth’s who later became a competitor. 


aficionados dream of stumbling across examples of his 
work at small-town garage sales or flea markets, they more 
likely pay as much as $10,000 for a club chair, $15,000 for a 
sofa or $3,000 for a wrought-iron rabbit ashtray. 

Back in the fifties, however, Molesworth furniture was 
the standard in Cody. Bud and Lucille Webster's decision to 
employ Molesworth to decorate their den, which he fitted 
with a four-cushion sofa, luxurious leather wainscoting 
and an unusual Art Déco-style desk with a built-in radio, 
wasn’t a fashion statement or a collector’s ploy. In fact, the 
couple had little choice in the matter. When the Websters 
started planning their house in 1949, they showed the 
drawings to their good friend Molesworth. “Pointing to the 
den, Tom said, ‘I want to do that room,’ and that was the 
end of the conversation,” Bud Webster says. 

Molesworth strove to make it a place where the Websters 
would be proud to entertain friends and family. “I thought 
the interesting thing about this room was that Tom incor- 


continued on page 122 
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~ teenager writes his girlfriend’s name on it, so you scrub it with cleanser and it looks like 
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one of its many colors, you can remove it with a little 
cleanser. What’s more, you can now have Corian for 

less. Introducing Corian in affordable, ready- 
to-install kits. New shower kits 
you can coordinate perfectly 


DuPont Corian’ isn’t one of those fickle materials 
that looks great when you put it in, then immediately 
begins a downward spiral into something unsightly. 
Corian resists the mold, mildew, scratches and stains 
that wreak havoc with other surfaces. And it’s 
easier to clean than ceramic tile because with a beautiful one-piece vanity top and bowl. 

there’s no grout. So long after others look = With Corian a bathroom can take what life dishes out 


hopelessly haggard, Corian remains CORIAN without ever turning ugly on you. 


amazingly attractive. Even ifamarkismadeon Greased For Life To find out more, call 1-800-4-CORIAN. 
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JEAN-FRANCOIS HUE 
French, 1751 - 1823 
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“Dancing the Tarantella with the Tiburtine Chapel in the Distance” Oil on canvas 

Provenance: TOA ail 2 

Collection of Charles-Nicolas Duclos-Dufresnoy, Signed and dated ‘J.F. Hue 1787’, lower right 
Sale ca. August 18, 1795, Catalogue Number 52 


IMPORTANT 19TH AND EARLY 20TH CENTURY EUROPEAN, BRITISH AND 
UU UO TUBE ICCN DIN OUR AMON 


Our current inventory includes works by: E. Bernard, T. Buttersworth, C. Camoin, G. d’Espagnat, W. Irvine, 
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TWO WYOMING SHOWCASES FOR THE WESTERN DESIGNER'S CRAFT 
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porated personal things,” Lucille Webster says. “What real- 
ly made him great was that he didn’t just build furniture, 
he made the room into something that was ours.” 

Because Webster was the northwestern Wyoming bottler 
and distributor for Coca-Cola, the den features two Coca- 
Cola calendar paintings and another Coke illustration. 
Coca-Cola tycoon and friend Robert Woodruff gave the 
Websters one of the original calendar paintings. Moles- 
worth complemented it by placing his own oil from 
Woodruff adjacent to the Websters’. On the opposite wall 
he hung an illustration of an Indian drinking Coke, a piece 
he found in Gallup, New Mexico. “We didn’t tell him to do 
this,’ Bud Webster says. “Hell, we didn’t know enough to. 
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If he wanted to go ahead and do something, there was no 
way that we would have questioned anything.” 

Details make Molesworth’s rooms timeless. He commis- 
sioned his good friend and renowned artist Edward T. 
Grigware to create three paintings of Bud Webster’s birth- 
place in Meeteetse, Wyoming, for the wall above the sofa. 
The wood panels over the fireplace, featuring Bud’s and 
Lucille’s graduation dates, sorority and fraternity letters, 
wedding date and family brands, were also Molesworth’s 
whim. Since Webster was the local Chevrolet dealer as 
well, the artist incorporated Chevrolet's trademark bow tie 
into the drapery valance. 

Sitting in their den, the Websters remember Molesworth 
as a brilliant craftsman and a friend. 


Back in the fifties Molesworth furnitu 
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ABOVE: A Molesworth-designed desk has 
a routed silhouette on each side of the gal- 
lery. The keyhole chairs, also with routed 
silhouettes on the sides and backs, are by 
Paul Hindman. The paintings are by Fritz 
Winold Reiss and, at left, Thomas Fogarty. 


LEFT: Dominating the kitchen and bed- 
room area is a copy of a Molesworth 
bed. The original queen-size bed, unusual- 
ly large for one of Molesworth’s designs, 
is owned by Cody residents. A McClellan 
saddle used by the United States Cavalry 
between 1904 and 1917 rests near the bed. 
On the floor is a circa 1915 Navajo rug. 


“Tom wasn’t a fellow that you would run up and intro- 
duce yourself to,” says Bud Webster. “Unless you got 
to really know him, why, you weren’t close to him.” 

But through their mutual friend Robert Woodruff, the 
Websters did develop a rapport with Molesworth and his 
wife, LaVerne. When Woodruff was in town, the Websters 
and the Molesworths would join him for dinner or a 
card game. Every year Woodruff invited Bud Webster, 
Molesworth and other Cody characters such as rancher- 
contractor Lloyd Taggart, Sr., Husky Oil owner Glen Niel- 
son and Wyoming governor and senator Millward Simp- 
son to hunt at Itchaway, Woodruff’s Georgia plantation. As 
Webster describes the trips, the men were merry for “four 
days and ten nights, and there was lots of camaraderie.” 


was the standard in Cody. 
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along with second-generation electronic 
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makes it easier than ever to gracefully 
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Like Guatemala. 

And on-road, the new Range Rover not 


only puts other 4x4’s to shame, it also 
out-amenities other luxury cars. 

The fact is, from dual airbags to the 
Range Rover’s unique electronic air 
suspension, we rethought, redesigned, 
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and upgraded virtually 100% of every 
system, and every last feature and func- 
tion in the Range Rover, to create the 
Range Rover 4.0 SE. 

Of course, this new Range Rover also 
comes with a new price of $54,000* 

To understand why many people 
already consider this reasonable for a 
vehicle so exceptional, we urge you to call 
1-800-FINE 4WD for a dealer near you. 

After all, we may not come out with 
another new Range Rover until 2020. 
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Like many Cody residents, the 
Websters remember seeing Moles- 
worth dressed in his pressed gabar- 
dine shirt, plain vest and cowboy hat. 
He often rode his palomino about 
town, and he played a first-rate game 
of gin rummy at Cody’s famous 
Green Front, a private card club. 

Despite his brusque manner, Thom- 
as Molesworth was gregarious with 
his friends and clients and cared 
deeply about his work. Once he was 
involved in a project, he strove for 
perfection. He rarely charged his 
clients enough for finishing touches 
such as a painting, a chandelier or a 
copper ashtray. “He was generous to a 
fault and would let nothing stand in 
the way of his design,” Bud Webster 
remembers. 

“He never charged enough for his 
furniture,” continues Webster, refer- 
ring to the den, which cost $4,000. 
(The Websters didn’t think $4,000 was 
expensive even then and would have 
paid $10,000. Today, you couldn’t buy 
one of their club chairs for $4,000.) 
When Molesworth retired in about 
1956 and left Cody, he gave the Web- 
sters his own dining table and chairs. 

Although Molesworth was meticu- 
lous about his work, the Websters say 
he didn’t take himself too seriously. 
As Molesworth’s son, Lee, said at the 
opening of the Buffalo Bill Historical 
Center's “Interior West” show in 1989, 
“The person who would be most sur- 
prised with all the excitement over 
this furniture would be my dad.” 

“Molesworth didn’t think his furni- 
ture was art. For example, this here,” 
says Bud Webster, pointing out their 
pyramid-shaped low table. “He was 
proud of this, but he laughed about it. 
As for thinking that was a precious 
deal, no, no, no. He didn’t think it or 
anything else he did was precious. He 
recognized it as good craftsmanship, 
but not a piece of art.” 

But those who knew the man re- 
spected his work as art. Five years 
ago Lloyd Taggart, Jr., whose father 
was one of Molesworth’s close friends 
and early patrons, created Sweet Wa- 
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ter Ranch, a furniture factory that 
sells Molesworth reproductions and 
deals in some original Molesworth 
pieces. To further honor the designer, 
Taggart moved a turn-of-the-century 
log cabin to his backyard and deco- 
rated the interiors in the style of 
Molesworth, blending rustic furni- 
ture with Navajo rugs and cowboy 
and Indian art. While the red leath- 
er bed featuring a carved horse is 
a Sweet Water Ranch reproduction, 
other objects in the main room—the 
table lamp with a hand-painted shade, 
the barrel chair, the red leather 
bookshelf studded with Molesworth’s 
signature brass tacks, a rare wrought- 
iron rabbit ashtray and a 1940s 
leather low table decorated with the 
family’s brands—are model Moles- 
worth pieces. Grigware’s gunfighter, 
an image Molesworth used frequent- 
ly, decorates an old door. 

A Chimayo-covered love seat and 
armchair and a two-sided writing 
desk from the old Ferris Hotel in 


“He was generous 
to a fault and would let 
nothing stand in the 
way of his design.” 


Rawlins, Wyoming, are believed to 
have been built by Molesworth’s top 
hand and later competitor, Paul Hind- 
man of the Wyoming Furniture Com- 
pany. The two keyhole chairs flanking 
the desk, also Molesworth designs, 
were built by Hindman. Taggart pur- 
chased most of the Indian artifacts in 
the cabin from Molesworth. 

“I’ve always been a Molesworth 
fan,” says Taggart, who developed a 
love for Molesworth furniture as a 
child because the family always had 
his work in their home. Since then, 
Lloyd Taggart has become ce of 
Molesworth’s most devoted patrons, 


playing a leading role in preserving 
the designer’s heritage. 

Because of their age difference, 
however, Taggart didn’t develop a 
relationship with Molesworth until 
later in the craftsman’s life. When 
Taggart and his wife, Adele, lived in 
Las Vegas, they visited Molesworth 
occasionally at his Arizona home and 
toured Indian reservations with him 
to peruse art. 

During these last years, Moles- 
worth and Taggart corresponded. 
From the designer’s letters, it is ap- 
parent that he was determined to 
live his life as he always had, despite 
poor health. 

The majority of the correspon- 
dence concerns the sale of his person- 
al art collection and furniture. Taggart 
offered to buy the bulk of his Indian 
collection and a few odds and ends. 

From the letters, the designer’s 
growl is distinct. In a letter dated 
1972, Molesworth wrote to Taggart: 
“Your phone call re the Indian collec- 
tion took me by surprise. However | 
can’t think of anyone I would rath- 
er have it than you.” Despite these 
promising words, Molesworth didn’t 
let go of his collection easily. 

“For craps sake, quit filling your let- 
ters with so much fresh BS. I could 
smell it even before I opened the en- 
velope,” he wrote in response to Tag- 
gart’s offer to leave Molesworth’s col- 
lection with him until he died. “It was 
nice of you to offer to leave your junk 
here, but I don’t want it that way.” 

A bit later, Molesworth showed a 
hint of seller's remorse. 

“Disregard my letter of yesterday 
and come and get the entire collec- 
tion. Bring a couple suitcases. Warn- 
ing if you wait too long I'll call the 
garbage man. Get it out of here so I 
can forget it.” Taggart donated most 
of the Indian items, along with a col- 
lection of Molesworth furniture, to 
the Northwest Community College 
in Powell, Wyoming. 

While the dispute over the sale was 
lively, Molesworth’s words reveal that 
he had a friendly relationship with 
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Taggart. He once wrote, “Lloyd, I 
don’t need to tell you that for some 
forty or fifty years, the Taggart family 
has been number one in my family.” 

Right up until Molesworth’s death, 
the correspondence revolved around 
business and lively banter. In a letter 
dated 1973, Molesworth wrote of a 
stand he built for Taggart’s Frederic 
Remington bronze: 

“Tam mailing you the top to your 
table,” he wrote. “Damit, I know 
you'll mess it up. If this is too difficult 
for you to understand, throw it in the 
car and bring it over and I'll assemble 
it.” He included a description and an 
elaborate diagram illustrating where 
to place his sculpture on the stand. 
“Molesworth wanted to make sure it 
was done right,” says Taggart. “He 
was very meticulous.” Taggart’s cabin 
pays tribute to Molesworth’s attention 
to style and particulars. 

Molesworth’s passion for details 
and design raged throughout his life. 
In 1976, when the Websters told 
Molesworth they were building a 
new cabin, the eighty-six-year-old de- 
signer said, “I want to do the fireplace 
mantel and the door. What are you 
going to do about the windows? And 
do you have a chandelier?” 

In his Arizona workshop, he built a 
fireplace mantel, carved a door and 
shaped a wrought-iron chandelier. 
He sent all of these items, as well asa 
bolt of fabric for draperies, as a gift. 
“He was so anxious to come up and 
see the cabin, but he never made it,” 
Bud Webster says. 

In 1972 Molesworth wrote to Tag- 
gart and reluctantly declined an invi- 
tation to come look at a horse he had 
for sale. “I am in no shape to come 
over now because I’ve been taking 
some test for gut trouble... . We'll 
finish up next week. If it is something 
that cannot be remedied I shouldn't 
be thinking about a horse. Don't 
tell your dad about this. I don't 
want him to think I am deteriorating 
faster than he is.” 

Even toward the end of Thomas 
Molesworth’s life, his friends heard 
this proud artist growl. 
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AVOIDING THE TRAPS OF HOME SECURITY 
By Nicholas von Hoffman 


ome years ago the security bug got me. I had 

decided to take a vacation and had, therefore, 
to close up my house for a month or so. I did all 
the things they tell you to do, like having the pa- 
perboy hold his daily delivery of the Washington 
Post. | arranged to have someone pick up the mail 
so it wouldn’t pile up on the front stoop. I even 
went to the hardware store and bought timers for 
the lights, but I still had the heebie-jeebies. When 
it comes to security, you can never have enough. 
After all, safety is nine-tenths mental. 

For peace of mind I called up a security compa- 
ny to have them install, at no small cost, an alarm 
system. They embedded magnets in the windows 
and doors and put an impressive-looking control 
box in the hall closet. By today’s standards the set- 
up was pretty clunky, but the basics really haven’t 
changed that much over the years. 

To “arm” the system—security people love ex- 
pressions like that—I had to turn a key in an elec- 
tronic lock and then get in or out of the front door 
in forty seconds. Hysterical fumbling with the key 
resulting in failure to turn it in the allotted sec- 
onds led to a) an ear-splitting, frenzy-causing bell 
ringing its hellish Klaxon and b) a “seizure” of my 
telephone—there’s that lingo again—by the appa- 
ratus that dialed the security agency. They imme- 
diately phoned back to ask what was wrong. 

What was wrong was the terrible noise that could only 
be extinguished by throwing a switch in the closet that was 
nearly impossible to find. Once the security agency called, 
I couldn't simply shout at them over the din, “Please, never 
mind, I made a mistake.” I had to give them my code word, 
which was something like Algeria or Dover sole or puce, 
something that in the noise and panic of the moment only 
a veteran police officer could remember and scream into 
the phone above the merciless noise of the devil bell bang- 
ing on in the hall so loudly the crockery began to jiggle off 
the shelves. Inability to give the proper code word resulted 
in not only a private security man being dispatched to the 
house but also the police. 

I had the system in operation for quite a while, and it 
never failed. During its years of steadfast, foolproof service, 
it caught my mother four times and Sarah, the woman who 
came twice a week to clean, more often than. I can recall. 


POLLY BECKER 
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No less an authority than Dennis Martin, president of 
the International Association of Chiefs of Police, says that 
about 90 percent of all alarms are false ones. Real danger is 
rare and remote, but the imagination is close at hand and 
always active. 

At least half of the millions of false alarms nightly de- — 
stroying the tranquillity of city and suburb are set off by 
family members. If the system doesn’t catch Mother, it may 
catch the cat or the dog, since today’s devices can spring to 
life not only when an unauthorized window is opened but 
also when an animal causes a vibration that is picked up by 
sensors inside the home. 

The most famous false-alarm case on record occurred 
last summer in Randallstown, Maryland, when a vacation- 
bound homeowner armed his system and took off for In- 
donesia. While he vanished into the mists of Asia, a power 
surge tripped his system, which had a huge bell outside of 
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went to the hardware store and bought timers for 
the lights, but I still had the heebie-jeebies. When 
it comes to security, you can never have enough. 
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ny to have them install, at no small cost, an alarm 
system. They embedded magnets in the windows 
and doors and put an impressive-looking control 
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up was pretty clunky, but the basics really haven't 
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telephone—there’s that lingo again—by the appa- 
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What was wrong was the terrible noise that could only 
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nearly impossible to find. Once the security agency called, 
I couldn’t simply shout at them over the din, “Please, never 
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something that in the noise and panic of the moment only 
a veteran police officer could remember and scream into 
the phone above the merciless noise of the devil bell bang- 
ing on in the hall so loudly the crockery began to jiggle off 
the shelves. Inability to give the proper code word resulted 
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about 90 percent of all alarms are false ones. Real danger is 
rare and remote, but the imagination is close at hand and 
always active. 

At least half of the millions of false alarms nightly de- 
stroying the tranquillity of city and suburb are set off by 
family members. If the system doesn’t catch Mother, it may — 
catch the cat or the dog, since today’s devices can spring to ~ 
life not only when an unauthorized window is opened but 
also when an animal causes a vibration that is picked up by 
sensors inside the home. 

The most famous false-alarm case on record occurred 
last summer in Randallstown, Maryland, when a vacation- 
bound homeowner armed his system and took off for In- 
donesia. While he vanished into the mists of Asia, a power 
surge tripped his system, which had a huge bell outside of 
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THOUSANDS OF CITY KIDS ARE LOOKING 
FOR A PLACE TO LAND THIS SUMMER. 
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Many city children have never seen an open field, a star-filled sky, or 
even something as simple as a garden. The Fresh Air Fund may be the only 
chance for a kid to see what life is like outside of the city. With a 
donation of $315, you can send a child to the country for two weeks this 


summer. To help, send your donation to The Fresh Air Fund, 1040 Avenue of 


the Americas, New York, NY 10018. Give to THE FRESH AIR FUND 


A copy of the last financial reports filed with the Department of State may be obtained by writing to: The New York State Department of State, 
Office of Charities Registration, Albany, NY 12231, or The Fresh Air Fund, 1040 Avenue of the Americas, New York, New York 10018. © 1995 The Fresh Air Fund 
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the house. The bell rang for six days 
and six nights, causing sleep depriva- 
tion and monomaniacal fury in the 
neighborhood, but nothing could be 
done because no one had the authori- 
ty to enter the empty home and turn 
the maddening thing off. 

The Randallstown horror is a tad 
out of date. Today’s systems are 
schooled to stop ringing after forty- 
five to sixty seconds, although Gerald 
O’Rourke, a New York City security 
consultant who crosses the continent 
advising people on how to make their 
homes safe (212/557-2422), says that 
putting a bell on the outside is point- 
less. The bell, O’Rourke explains, is to 
inform the malefactor that, though he 
may have gained entrance, he has 
been detected and had better amscray 
before the coppers arrive. O’Rourke 
says that tripping off powerful flash- 
ing lights will do just as well. 

Some of the more advanced sys- 
tems don’t call you on the phone. 
The security agency talks directly to 
you—or the burglar—through loud- 
speakers and microphones hidden in 
the walls. Instead of a key, there is 
now a keypad into which you punch 
your PIN (that’s your personal iden- 
tification number, for those who may 
still be living in the 1950s). Mother 
and Sarah were trapped by the appre- 
hension that they had only forty sec- 
onds to get the key in the lock before 
Holy Ned would break out on the 
enforcement front. That knowledge 
caused a disabling panic. Having to 
punch in your PIN within an allotted 
time can do the same. There’s the 
added obstacle that we now have so 
many PINs, we may get our home 
PIN mixed up with our bank PIN or 
our credit card PIN or our online PIN 
or our front-door-lock PIN. 

Electronic locks are no more bad- 
guy resistant than mechanical ones. 
Some of them allow you to give a 
houseguest his or her own PIN, 
which then may be changed after the 
guest departs. But be advised, some 
locks allow only so many seconds to 
“input the code,” as they phrase it in 
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electro-argot. Thus, instead of catch- 
ing Mother you may, conceivably, 
merely lock her out. 

Roughly speaking, today’s alarm 
systems work in the same way as the 
one that nabbed Mother. That system, 
like the better current models, comes 
with “panic” or “holdup” buttons. 
These are often placed close to the 
bed in the master bedroom. One 
touch and a train of events is set off 
that ends with the police pound- 
ing at your door. Some may find the 
arrangement nervous-making, and 
well they should, if there are quick- 
fingered children around with an 
appetite for flicking a switch and 
watching all hell break loose. Others 
tell you that holdup buttons do more 
for easy sleeping than Nembutal. 

The alarm business is a growing 
and competitive one. ADT, Brinks, 
Wells Fargo and Honeywell all enjoy 
good reputations. Yet, regardless of 
what service one calls, O’Rourke re- 
minds us, “The gentleman who is 
coming to see you is a salesman, and 
the salesman they're going to send is 





Real danger is remote, 
but the imagination 
is close at hand and 

always active. 


truly a salesman.” O’Rourke, who 
sells only his advice, adds, “It’s always 
better to get the advice of someone 
who doesn’t have a vested interest. 
The consultant isn’t going to load you 
up with stuff that you really don’t 
need and that becomes a minor 
nuisance. You don’t have to wire 
up every window and door in the 
house.” He explains that “ninety per- 
cent of burglaries are through doors 
or windows on the first floor, and 
those are what need to be protected.” 
The more elaborately you spin your 
electronic webs and traps, the more, 
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alas, you are likely to catch yourself. 

For instance, you can zone your 
house so that, in addition to the alarm 
that is tripped when somebody enters 
the building, another alarm will go 
off if uninvited footfalls are detected 
on the stairs or in certain rooms. 
Setups like this can pose particular 
problems for somnambulists and 
midnight snackers. ; 

Electronics afford eyes and ears 
where before there may have been 
only black silence and surprise. If 
forewarned is indeed forearmed, 
Electroland has what it takes to pro- 
vide peace of mind. You can check out 
the garage or alley for a couple of 
hundred bucks, thanks to apparatus- 
es like the Pinhole V-1207, a camera so 
small it’s invisible. Put it anywhere 
and it will watch unwatched and un- 
noticed. Anyone who fears that the 
uninvited or the merely distasteful 
might be loitering, as they used to say, 
about the bushes can now observe 
would-be perps sneaking around in 
the shrubbery. (More information on 
Pinhole is to be had at Marshall Elec- 
tronics at 800/800-6608 or, if you're 
game enough, through Internet E- 
mail: Lmarsgo@ix.netcom.com.) 

The sentinels of Electroland have 
abrogated the differences between | 
day and night. Goggles, scopes and 
glasses abound that allow wearers to 
see people moving through the fo- 
liage on the darkest of unlit nights. 
Spy stores and security shops every- 
where sell them, and they come in 
every size and degree of complexity. 
There are tiny night viewers you can 
carry in your coat pocket and night- 
piercing devices that can be attached 
to cameras of all types. 

Nevertheless, with or without night 
sight, the problem with some alarms 
is getting them to overlook Mother or 
the cat, the dog or the parakeet, and 
confine their attentions to wrongdo- 
ers. Systems soon to come down the 
pike, using an inexpensive but acutely 
discriminating form of home radar, | 
will distinguish faithful Fido from a 
masked yegg putting a dirty boot 
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How inviting is your home? 


It’s the obvious but overlooked things that often cause home burglaries. You go on vacation, 
but forget to tell neighbors. And so mail and newspapers pile up. Or you leave your house totally 
dark. Or the fence out back is so high, it blocks the view of neighbors. Or maybe you forget to 
lock up. Forty percent of home invasions happen because people simply don’t lock their doors 
and windows. The list goes on and on. To help make 


your home burglar-proof, see your Allstate agent. Youre in e0od hands, 
Allstate 


For tips on how to help burglar-proof your home, write to: Allstate, Dept. HB, 
PO. Box 7660, Mt. Prospect, IL 60056-9961 © 1993 Allstate Insurance Company, Northbrook, IL 
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through a basement window. Micro- 
power impulse radar, as the tech- 
nology is called, was developed at 
Lawrence Livermore National Labo- 
ratory (510/423-6251) and can detect a 
person's breathing through a concrete 
wall. At ten dollars apiece, the radar 
samplers are so cheap we can expect 
the security industry to make wide 
use of them. 

The guardians in Electroland are 
perfecting ways for silicon-chip ma- 
chines to recognize the uniqueness of, 
if not the human soul, then at least 
the human body. The time probably is 
not far off when devices will be able 
to recognize you by your weight, your 
shape and even your smell. In the 
closer offing are voice-recognition 
systems based on technologies that 
have been making sprightly progress 
the past few years. 

O’Rourke and others in the securi- 
ty business will tell you that, after you 
have put up your electronic fences, it’s 
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wise to post a sign warning the less- 
than-law-abiding that high tech is 
on duty at your premises. Yet thieves 
are indefatigable, as this recent televi- 
sion news item attests: “Gunmen hit 
the Queens, New York, warehouse 
around ten pM., just as workers were 
closing up for the night. Rather than 
facing burglar alarms by breaking in 
after quitting time, a heavily armed 
crew stormed through a door and an- 
nounced a holdup.” 

Hard to come by as perfect security 
may be, Americans have been in pur- 
suit of it for a long time now. More 
than a century ago General Harrison 
Gray Otis, the legendary owner of 
the Los Angeles Times, was as worried 
about the security of home, hearth 
and business as any security-obsessed 
modern. In his book City of Quartz, 
social critic Mike Davis relates that 
the general lived a bunkered exis- 
tence and “called his home in Los An- 
geles the Bivouac. Another house was 


known as the Outpost. The Times was 
known as the Fortress. The staff of 
the paper was the Phalanx. The Times 
building itself was more fortress than 
newspaper plant, there were turrets, 
battlements, sentry boxes. Inside he 
stored fifty rifles.” 

General Otis was a crusty gentle- 
man, prone to making enemies, and 
had reason to tend to his security. In 
1910 anarchists actually did blow up 
the Times, but many a person today 
who has scant cause to think the bad 
guys are after him has his billfold out 
looking to buy more protection than 
he needs. Some security precautions 
are really egotism and display. A per- 
son may think that he can confer a 
certain distinction on himself if he 
convinces others that the legendary 
“Unabomber,” the chap who mails ex- 
plosive missives to highly placed peo- 
ple, has got him on his list. Needless 
to say, Electroland has a gadget to 
match any fear. For the Unabomber- 
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obsessed, CCS International (800/685- 
8500), with offices in all major cities, 
offers the CCX 1000, “which detects 
explosive vapors” presumably ema- 
nating from a suspicious package and 
not from the nostrils of an agitated 
member of the household. The bomb 
sniffer will set him back $11,000, but 
the LBD 106 metal detector is said to 
do almost as well for a trifling $675. 

With all the equipment in the 
world, however, worried people will 
never be able to tell themselves that, 
now, the house is safe. Some never 
hear the watchman of the night call 
out to sleeping neighbors that all is 
well. It matters not that most homes 
are untroubled or that the odds are in 
the resident’s favor. Some people 
can’t have enough security. 

As Mike Davis writes, “Where gates 
and walls alone will not suffice, as in 
the case of Beverly Hills or Bel-Air 
homeowners, the house itself is re- 
designed to incorporate sophisticat- 
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ed, sometimes far-fetched, security 
functions. An overriding but discreet 
goal of the current “mansionizing’ 
mania on the Westside of Los Ange- 
les—for instance, tearing down $3 
million houses to build $30 million 
mansions—is the search for ‘absolute 
security.’ Residential architects are 
borrowing design secrets from over- 
seas embassies and military com- 
mand posts. One of the features most 
in demand is the ‘terrorist-proof secu- 
rity room’ concealed in the house 
plan and accessed by sliding pan- 
els and secret doors.” Some people, 
Davis remarks, “are hardening their 
palaces like missile silos.” 

Security has its own rules and stan- 
dards, which override aesthetics. Af- 
ter the home has been wired, miked 
and monitored till even the comings 
and goings of mice are marked, the 
outside approaches need attending to. 
The landscaping can be done with an 
eye to security—i.e., no tall shrubs or 


trees too close to the house in order to 
afford a free field for the flood lights. 
Perimeter warning systems are some- 
times added so that a single uninvit- 
ed footfall over the property fires up 
the electronic neutrons, galvanizing 
the guard system into ready-alert. 

Beyond the home itself, jurisdic- 
tions are restricting parking to make 
it more difficult for strangers to get 
near home and homeowner. Public 
amenities and street furniture have 
been removed or redesigned. They 
may be low tech, but the new bum- 
proof benches are supposedly impos- 
sible to sleep on. 

In the Los Angeles area, “new luxu- 
ry developments outside the city lim- 
its have often become fortress cities, 
complete with encompassing walls, 
restricted entry points with guard 
posts, overlapping private and public 
police services, and even privatized 
roadways,” writes Mike Davis. “It is 

continued on page 140 
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simply impossible for ordinary citi- 
zens to invade the ‘cities’ of Hidden 
Hills, Bradbury, Rancho Mirage or 
Rolling Hills without an invitation 
from a resident.” Walled and gated 
communities are hardly a California 
phenomenon. They thrive in New 
Jersey, in Florida, everywhere, and 
wherever they are, be assured, the 
boundaries are maintained by an 
electronic technology that becomes 
ever more refined and precise. 

Electronic technology gives off an 
aura of invincible competence. Equip- 
ment exists of a cleverness, utility and 
variety that defies credulity. Is the 
AL22 Security Blanket, offered by the 
ubiquitous CCS people at the Counter 
Spy Shop (New York City, Beverly 
Hills and San Francisco), a reliable 
noninjurious substitute for a gun? 
The AL22 is a small flashlight-shaped 
implement that gives off such a burst 
of light that the person at whom it is 
aimed is stunned and disoriented for 
up to two minutes. 

As a people, we attend fewer public 
meetings and are less likely to join 
organizations than previous genera- 
tions. We do not socialize with our 


Electroland has 
a gadget to match 
any fear. 


neighbors as Americans once did, and 
we depend more on electronics to 
do what friends and neighbors once 
did for each other. To a degree that 
would have been unbelievable fifty 
years ago, Electroland makes good 
on our expectations, but nothing 
comes without its price. The electron- 
ic devices that we employ to take the 
place of people are themselves ever 
more isolating. 

The well-monitored life of safety 
can slip into a form of electronic soli- 
tary confinement, but of a strange 
kind in which the prisoner does not 
even know he is alone. () 
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ravely, the new owners moved in 

without changing a thing. The 
house in question, a generously pro- 
portioned rectangle of rough-cut gray 
limestone, was more than two cen- 
turies old. Its three stories of high- 
ceilinged rooms were topped by a 
gambrel roof that was at the height 
of fashion in the Hudson Valley in 
the late 1760s. 

As the American Revolution was 
winding down, General Washington 
spent a night here, but not much else 
had happened in these old rooms. In- 
deed, when Gary Tinterow, Engel- 
hard curator of European paintings at 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, and 
architect James Joseph of the New 
York firm of Hottenroth Joseph ac- 
quired the house, they found it much 
as it was when the first owner, Major 
Cornelius Wynkoop, built it in 1767. 


LEFT: Looking much as it did in 1767, 
Wynkoop House in Ulster County, New 
York, has been coaxed into the present 
by Gary Tinterow, curator of 19th-centu- 
ry European paintings at the Metropoli- 
tan Museum, and architect James Joseph. 


And very little had been done by the 
previous owner, a spinster who'd 
spent most of her ninety-six years 
guarding what she considered a sa- 
cred heritage. She allowed as little as 
possible of the twentieth century to 
intrude. Bare light bulbs were strung 
up in three rooms; simple indoor 
plumbing was added, as was a fur- 
nace. That was all. The cedar shakes 
on the gambrel roof, green with moss, 
still repelled rain and snow, as did the 
thick stone walls. 

As the spinster owner, Miss Sarah 
Lounsbery, the village postmistress, 
grew older, she had retreated slowly 
from room to room in the echoing 
house until, in her final decade, she 
lived in one room. Outside, mean- 
while, poison ivy clambered up the 
locust trees and untended saplings 
turned the lawn into a jungle. 


“There was no heat, electricity or 
plumbing in most of the house when 
we bought it in 1992,” says Tinterow. 
ABOVE: Elliott relaxes in the front 
hall beside a circa 1780 sofa. A 19th-cen- 
tury copy of a work by Turner is above. 





































n the 18th century. “We suspect that Corne- 
het Ta WAAR eLe) oF who built the house, ran his busi- 

Secthere,” says Joseph. The circa 1830 Empire-style 
sfrom Boston. Set between the windows is a 
Sculpture of Mercury after Giambologna. 
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The beamed kitchen occupies an ell at the back of the house. “It may have been the second or summer kitchen,” notes 
Tinterow, “since the house has another kitchen in the basement.” Flanking the hearth are circa 1760-80 high-back chairs 
from New England, while at left is a New England armchair from about 1790. The circa 1820 American dining table is 
joined by circa 1815 side chairs. The herringbone-patterned red-fir floor was installed in the 1910s or 1920s. Lantern is tin 
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“The dining room, which was once the parlor, is the finest room in the house,” Tinterow 
explains. “In the eighteenth century it would've been used for receiving guests.” The 
original paint, now darkened to green, still lines the paneling. A circa 1860 profile of 
George Washington hangs over the fireplace, which is offset by 18th-century delft tiles. 
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“We wanted to live in the house 
right away,” Gary Tinterow recalls. 
“Then we could figure out what need- 
ed to be done and how we could 
preserve its uniqueness.” Neither a 
wreck nor a derelict, the house never- 
theless needed a thorough cleaning to 
rid it of the grime of centuries. Then it 
had to be surveyed by various experts 
i in such fields as heating, plumbing 
and electricity. “When the floors were 
finally scrubbed down, I knew we 
had a gem,” Joseph says. “The floors 
were beautiful: red fir in the kitchen, 
wide pine floorboards throughout the 
rest of the house. And none had ever 
been painted. Nor had they been 
oiled. If they were waxed, it had van- 
ished long ago. They have a dry sil- 
very look that we cherish just the way 
we cherish any area of paint that ap- 
pears to be as old as the house itself.” 
Tinterow and Joseph slowly went 
over the entire house, patching, 
matching, adding and subtracting, 
always with the objective of creating 
an atmosphere that Major Wynkoop 
would have found familiar and that 
would, at the same time, be pleasant 
and comfortable for the new owners. 
Weekends and summer holidays, 
they were in residence. The rest of 
the time their lives continued in New 
York City. Slowly the big jobs got 
done. The chimneys were relined. A 
new heating system was shoehorned 
into ancient spaces. The kitchen ac- 
quired handsome stone sinks that 
look as though they date back to Val- 
ley Forge days. Joseph sketched out 
i new kitchen shelving adapted from 
an eighteenth-century design and 
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made from hand-planed boards. 
x : Upstairs, he did much the same for 
. the bath, using eighteenth-century 
doors from Maine for the closets. 
A new marble top on an old table 
became a washstand. The 1930s tub 
was recessed to make its relative new- 
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ness inconspicuous. 


In the master dressing room and bath, 
formerly a bedroom, Joseph designed 
closets with 18th-century doors from 
Maine. As elsewhere in the house, the 
wide-plank floors were left untouched. 

















The secret of successful preserva- 
tion, says Jim Joseph, is “to leave 
things alone or, if you can’t exactly do 
that, at least make it look as though 
things had been left alone.” 

One room that most nearly illus- 
trates that precept is the bedroom 
called George’s. There, according to 
several old histories, the great general 
laid his head on November 15, 1782. 
The history books are quite specific 
about when and why. The victory at 
Yorktown was behind Washington, 
but the vanquished British had not 
yet left North America. During the 
war the residents of Ulster County 
had given him troops as well as wag- 
onloads of badly needed supplies, 
and he traveled up from his head- 
quarters in Newburgh to thank them. 

After enjoying Major Wynkoop’s 
hospitality, Washington and his es- 
corting soldiers rode ten miles to 
Kingston, then the capital of New 
York. The manuscript of the speech 
he gave there is still displayed in a 
Kingston church. 

His bedroom, now the master bed- 
room, is furnished the way it may 
have been about the time of his vis- 
it, with American pieces from the 
late eighteenth century. The fireplace 
still bears bright blue paint dating 
from those days. 

When it came to choosing fur- 
nishings for the rest of the house, 
Tinterow and Joseph acted as well- 
trained museum curators. “We decid- 
ed,” Tinterow explains, “that the re- 
straint of the architecture dictated a 
similar restraint in furnishings.” So 
there are no draperies, no patterned 
rugs. The palette is muted. 

“Perhaps we’ve been most sensi- 
tive to scale,” he adds, “particularly to 
things like the width of the central 
hall and the nine-foot ceilings. There’s 


continued on page 248 


While visiting Major Wynkoop in 1782, 
George Washington slept in the blue 
bedroom, now the master bedroom. 
Circa 1765 delft tiles accent the fire- 
place, which retains its original paint. 
The chest of drawers and the bed are 
early-19th-century American. The wall- 
paper reproduces a circa 1800 pattern. 
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> SALLY QUINN 
- AND BEN BRADLEE 
IN MARYLAND 


A HISTORIC PROPERTY IS REBORN 


ABOVE: Author and journalist Sally Quinn, her hus- 
band, Ben Bradlee, former editor of the Washington 
Post, and their son, Quinn, on the porch of Porto Bel- 
lo, the house they renovated in southern Maryland. 


first heard about Porto Bello six years ago at a din- 

ner party. The person I sat next to was describing a 
historic house he had recently restored on the banks 
of a river in southern Maryland. I felt immediately 
sick to my stomach. It was my dream house. Except 
that it was his. I began to fantasize that maybe he 
would die. But that wasn’t practical or charitable. 
Perhaps there was an alternative. Was there any- 
thing else like it nearby? 

Actually, there was. Right across the river, as a 
matter of fact. It was a complete ruin, but he thought 
it might be for sale. The moment I heard the word 
“ruin” my heart beat faster. Nothing excites me more 
than falling-down houses that nobody else will even 
look at. It was suggested I go to St. Mary’s City, a his- 
toric village on the river, nearly as old as Jamestown, 
and ask for directions there. 

The very next morning I headed down to south- 
ern Maryland without mentioning this to my hus- 
band, Ben Bradlee, who had recently announced, “1 





RIGHT: “It was love at first sight,” says Sally 
Quinn, who discovered the house in the 
late 1980s in its derelict state. Built in the 
1740s by William Hebb II on the banks of a 
river, Porto Bello is “a traditional Maryland 
manor house with what’s known in the old- 
house biz as ‘four over four,’ ” says Quinn. 


BELOW: Washington, D.C., architect Ste- 
phen Muse reintroduced the porch, which 
had been dismantled, and added a kitchen, 
at left, and a sunroom, at right. “We want- 
ed to preserve the proportions,” he says. 


BILL SNEAD/COURTESY MUSE ARCHITECTS 











will never buy another house again as long as I live.” 
It was mid-March, a spectacularly beautiful day 
when | arrived at St. Mary’s City. I walked around 
asking in vain if anyone had ever heard of Porto Bel- 
lo. Ready to give up, I spotted an old man hunched 
over a rake near the old State House. “Excuse me,” I 
said. “I’m looking for a place called Porto Bello.” 
Without a word he creaked his head up to the left 
and pointed a long crooked finger across the river. 

I followed his gesture, and there, shimmering in 
the reflected sunlight from the river, almost levitat- 
ing from the top of a promontory, stood the most 
beautiful little manor house I had ever seen. I sucked 
in my breath, so taken was I by this exquisite white 
brick structure in this perfect setting. I could have 
sworn the house was crying out, “Sally, come save 
me!” Suddenly I was covered with goose bumps. 
Something magical was happening. 

The old man told me he had worked there when 
he was a boy and gave me directions. I had no trou- 
ble finding the entrance to the property and drove 
down a long dirt road, around a curve, past a small 
private cemetery nestled under the oldest pecan tree 
in Maryland and up to the house. 

It was appalling. The roof had caved in. One 
whole side of the house was torn off and open to the 
elements. The porch had been ripped away. All the 
trees around the house had been cut down. Peeking 
into the windows, I could see that the floors had rot- 
ted, much of the antique molding had been de- 
stroyed, the plaster was peeling, and the ceilings 
and walls were brown with water stains. I was in ec- 
stasy! I knew at that moment I wouldn’t rest until I 
could get my hands on it. That night when I showed 
my husband the photos I’d taken, he capitulated 
completely. Six months later it was ours. 

We hired architect Stephen Muse to help us “lov- 
ingly” restore the house and the grounds using all 
the right clichés—“respect the integrity of the archi- 
tecture,” “additions compatible with the existing his- 
toric structure,” and so on. Our contractor George 
Fritz felt obliged to tell us that it would cost half as 
much to tear it down and build it new from scratch. 
But, as he pointed out, the people from the “hysteri- 
cal” society would never allow that. 

Porto Bello was built by William Hebb II in the 
1740s. He, along with Lawrence Washington, 
George Washington's older half brother, had been on 
a British expedition against Spanish America led by 
Admiral Edward Vernon. Vernon had been sent by 
George II to avenge a British officer who claimed 
that his ear had been cut off by the Spaniards. When 


The colors for the library, which faces inland, relate 
the room to its views of the barns. The antique map 
over the mantel is of the area around St. Mary’s County. 








ABOVE: “The rooms are modest by today’s standards, but 
they're extremely cozy and livable,” says Quinn. The living 
room, which looks out toward the river, was given a palette 
based on the water and sand. Upholstery fabric, Schumach- 
er. Table, armchair and pillow fabrics, Brunschwig & Fils. 





OPPOSITE: “The kitchen’s browns and greens are borrowed 
from the kitchen at Mount Vernon,” says Quinn, who under- 
took the interiors. “The dark woods and old Georgia-pine 
table—we keep our grand antiques in Washington—reflect 
the life that must have been led in the eighteenth century.” 


they returned, both Hebb and Washington built 
houses. Hebb called his Porto Bello, after the tiny 
Caribbean port town where a battle in the War of 
Jenkins’ Ear was fought. Washington named his 
Mount Vernon, after the admiral. Later, George 
Washington would inherit Mount Vernon, and we 
would get Porto Bello. Hebb and his family are 
buried in the cemetery at Porto Bello under the old 
pecan tree. Two other of Maryland's oldest houses, 
Cross Manor and West St. Mary’s Manor, dot the 
same river, which, along with Historic St. Mary’s 
City, lends a tremendous sense of history to the area. 

The first thing we did was renovate one of the two 
small houses on the property as a guesthouse. It was 
where we stayed for the next nine months while the 
work was being done on the manor house. 

The big debates among “hysterical” preservation- 
ists are over additions. Should they be allowed, and 
if so, should they reflect the architecture of the times 
or mimic the original architecture? We weren't par- 
ticularly interested in having chrome and steel addi- 
tions; nor did it make sense to have an exact replica 
of an eighteenth-century manor house. 





ABOVE: Quinn supplemented the traditional furnishings and 
document fabrics with quilts, needlepoint pillows and antiques 
inherited from Ben Bradlee’s family. Over the mantel in her study 
is a painting of Cleopatra’s Barge, “the first American yacht built by 
one of my husband's ancestors.” Schumacher upholstery fabric. 
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We wanted to preserve the downstairs as it was, 
so we decided to add two wings—a kitchen on one 
side and a sunroom on the other. They would both 


have the same feel as the rest of the house, but they 
had to have lots of windows to take advantage of the 
extraordinary views of the river, which surrounds 
the house on three sides. 


Proportion was important. We didn’t want the ad- 
ditions to be any larger than the lary,°st room in the 
house. We wanted to keep the » of a small 


house. What we didn’t want was a } ‘ntious man- 





ABOVE LEFT: A detail of the mural reveals 
“the piece de résistance,” says Quinn. ‘A 
portrait of the three of us in period cos- 
tume—my husband with a newspaper, my 
son with a rifle and me with a novel.” 


ABOVE: “The furniture in our bedroom is 
mostly from my husband's ancestors 
some of the pieces are 200 years old 
though my family came over in the 1600s 
and settled on Maryland’s Eastern Shore,” 
says Quinn. Fabrics by Brunschwig & Fils. 





sion. Since the sloping roofed porch (it was not origi- 
nal) had been torn off and had not complemented 
the traditional gambrel roof anyway, we copied the 
design for the porch columns from Mount Vernon, 
which seemed to suit the house much better. 

Inside, some of the hall moldings had to be repro- 
duced, the four fireplaces downstairs had to be re- 
built and the downstairs floors had to be replaced. 
We found a great cache of old wood in West Virginia 
and used those wide planks for the floors to match 
the original ones upstairs, which were in pretty 


good shape. Old bricks in a design copied from the 
State House in St. Mary’s City were practical as well 
as attractive, and we stole the design for the kitchen 
fireplace from the State House too. All the wood in 
the kitchen is stained old pine. The entrance hallway 
is faux-bois, painted by Malcolm Robson to match the 
original wood. Malcolm also grained the sunroom 
woodwork to match the antique pine mantel I 
found, and striéd the master bedroom to give it 
more texture. Painter Les Goddard did the library, 

continued on page 244 











serene, peaceful, — 
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replanted the grounds. 
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BREATH OF FRESH AIR 


ON NANTUCKET 


SUMMER PALETTE FOR THE BEACH 


ARCHITECTURE BY RAYMOND POHL, AIA 
INTERIOR DESIGN BY ELISSA.CULLMAN AND HEDI KRAVIS 
TEXT /BY STEVEN M. L. ARONSON 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY DURSTON SAYLOR 


heirs was a script that launched 

a thousand swags and pelmets. 
‘About ten years ago,” says Elissa 
Cullman, “my friend Hedi Kravis 
and I wrote a screenplay about a sky- 
rocketing eighties couple who wreck 
their marriage scrambling to get 
everything the perfect high-living 
husband and wife should have. It was 
called All of the Trappings. We showed 
it to this big film producer friend of 
ours, who said, ‘The typing is beauti- 
ful and I love the trappings, but. . .’ 
We both sighed, ‘Then what should 
we do? We're creative, so what should 
we create?’ ” 

It was a problem he was prepared 
to solve. “Why don’t you do what you 
describe the people in your script do- 
ing? Decorate. That's your real forte. 
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ABOVE: “Our primary objective was to weed through the many 
layers of remodeling and ‘modernization’ that occur during the 
life of an old house, arrive at an idea of its original look and feel, and 
revive that quality,” says Elissa Cullman (inset, right, with her part- 
ner, Hedi Kravis). The designers renovated a traditional gabled house 
overlooking Nantucket Sound for a film producer-entertainment 
executive and his family. French doors and windows from Marvin. 


I’ve seen what you've done with your 
own houses.” It wasn’t just a kindly 
suggestion—he actually gave them 
his Park Avenue apartment to deco- 
rate. Presto magico, Ellie and Hedi 
were corporately reborn as Cullman 
& Kravis, and in no time the produc- 
er’s apartment went from California 
style to eighteenth-century English. 
When he remarried two years later, 
they remodeled his place in West- 
chester County into a classic English 


country house. And when he was 
made the chief executive of an inter- 
national entertainment conglomerate, 
they took the slick office suite he'd in- 
herited and filled it with George III 
and William IV. So the film producer 
had not only given them the occupa- 
tion they unknowingly needed, he 
was keeping them fully occupied, too. 

Cullman & Kravis’s client list began 
to swell. It didn’t hurt at all that Ellie 
and Hedi were both accomplished 
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RIGHT: “The entrance hall introduces 
the nautical theme, starting with the 
crib quilt and its sailboat motif,” says 
Cullman, who acted as primary design- 
er with assistance from Penny Ashford. 
An English garden chair stands beside 
a mid-19th-century apothecary chest. 


charmers as well as disciplined, un- 
flinching professionals fully conver- 
sant with every trapping in the world. 
Ellie Cullman’s approach was alto- 
gether curatorial: A trustee of Bar- 
nard College, her alma mater, and 
a collector of American folk art, she 
had coauthored books on the subject 
and cocurated an exhibition of Andy 
Warhol's folk art at the Museum of 
American Folk Art. Design commis- 
sions poured in from a surfeit of 
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‘As the salient feature of the house is the commanding view 
of the sea, we decided that color and texture should be epee 
to a minimum; hence the palette is predominantly white,” 
Cullman notes. Michael J. Whitehand’s 1993 White eee 
hangs above the fireplace. Cotton-and-linen print on sofa, clyb 
chair and chair pillow from Brunschwig & Fils; pillow cord 
and fabric og bench and medium sofa pillows from Clarence , 
House; small sefa pillow fabric from Hinson; fabric on caned ~ 
chair from Henry Calvin. Elizabeth Eakins handwoven rug. 








CEOs (Goldman Sachs, Salomon 
Brothers, Philip Morris, Seagrams UK 
and the Blackstone eae. among 
others), not to mention Count Gio- 
vanni Volpi and Rupert Murdoch. 

In 1992 the producer reentered the 
decorating picture—he bought an- 
other house. This time the challenge 
lay in the location, which was as in- 
convenient as it was incomparable: a 
romantic, historic and pacific Atlantic 
outpost by the name of Nantucket. 
(Inhabitants of this four-by-fourteen- 
mile island thirty miles off the coast 
of Cape Cod have even been known 
to refer to the mainland as America.) 
“When my wife and I got married,” 
he explains, “we wanted, like most 
new couples, to make a fresh start; we 
thought it would be nice to discover 
something together. We're not heavy 
on entertainment,” adds the enter- 
tainment executive. “We wanted to 


live a very quiet life.” Ellie Cullman 
adds, “Nantucket means downtime 
for the producer. He doesn’t keep any 
Hollywood stuff there—his Oscar’s 
in his study in Westchester. Here’s 
how he spends his days: He and his 
wife play the board games you see 
throughout the house, they rock on 
their rockers, they look out to sea. 


These are two people who know how 
to stay home.” 

The house they stay home in has 
sixteen rooms, is weathered gray with 
white trim and was built in the 1930s. 
It is serious if not quite stately, and 
beautifully scaled and gabled in the 
Nantucket vernacular. It sits on sever- 
al acres of lawn on the far brow of a 


BELOW: “The sunroom is where the family plays games and reads—the emphasis is 
on quiet pursuits,” she says. An antique French table is used as a desk; the Bar Harbor 
wicker settee, chair and rocker are circa 1920. Print on settee and chairs from 
Clarence House; white linen on desk chair and table from Ralph Lauren; Brunschwig 
& Fils checked underskirt; Houlés cord. Patterson, Flynn, Martin & Manges carpet. 


“One of the key design concepts in the house is the harmonious juxtaposition of dis- 
similar objects,” Cullman says. OPPOSITE ABOVE: Portrait of a Ship’s Captain, circa 
1830, by John Wesley Jarvis presides over the dining room. An antique French fruit- 
wood buffet accompanies the 19th-century Breton cherry table. OPPOSITE BELOW: 
A 1936 maritime painting by John Steven Davis and a circa 1880 painted nautical tray 
hang in the family room. Silk burlap used for table skirt and pillow from Christopher 
Norman; Houles cord; toile for pillows from Manuel Canovas; Elizabeth Eakins rug. 











bluff. Some sixty-five feet below, the 
producer’s boat, christened after one 
of the hit movies he’s made, is moored 
to an outlying dock. 

This is an island famous for its 
fickle weather, but if you are fortunate 
and the sun has struck Nantucket 
Sound while you're standing on the 
deck of the house, you can see the 
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ocean with its dazzle of pleasure craft 
and, at regular intervals, the stead- 
fast ferry, freighted with natives and 
off-islanders. Then to your left are 
rolling, storybook moors that remind 
people of Scotland’s and that silver 
in-the sun. 

The house had been insensitively 


renovated in thi ties and seven- 





ties. A young Rhode Island School of 
Design—trained Nantucket architect, 
Raymond Pohl, then of Design Asso- 
ciates and now of the more artistical- 
ly tagged Botticelli & Pohl, was hired 
to strip away the layers of piece- 
meal “modernization” and restore the 
structure’s original look and feel. “We 


continued on page 242 





“The decoration is meant to be uniquely 
Nantucket, which on the beach is informal 
and understated,” Cullman says. “Color is 
used in its most distilled shades—sand, 
seafoam, blush and the like.” ABOVE: The 
sitting area of the master bedroom is high- 
lighted by a faux-bamboo rocker attributed 
to R. J. Horne and a circa 1930 morning-glo- 
ry quilt on the sofa. Pillow and sofa toile 
from Manuel Canovas; Ralph Lauren linen 
for table overskirt; Elizabeth Eakins rug. 


ABOVE: The master bath “serves as an extension to the master bedroom,” Cullman 
notes. “The view from the dressing table is one of the finest in the house.” BELOW: 
An English table is paired with an antique American wicker chair in the son’s bed- 
room. Clarence House fabric on chair; the circa 1930 quilt is from Laura Fisher. 
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“\ concerted effort was made to acquire real 
pieces of Nantucket handcraft,” says Cull- 
man. “The balance of furnishings is light- 
hearted.” OPPOSITE AND COVER: Laun- 
dry, Provincetown, 1977, by Joel Meyerowitz 
hangs in the daughter's bedroom. The 
“Dresden Plate” quilt is circa 1930. Floral 
cotton bed skirt from Brunschwig & Fils. 


INSET: Contemporary Tennessee rock- 
ers offer a restful spot on the veranda 
for “enjoying sunsets and watching the 
boats come in and out of the harbor,” 
says Cullman. THIS PAGE: Except on 
the beach side, the house and grounds 
are surrounded by privet hedges, 
which also delineate the lawns and 
gardens. Weatherend pool furniture. 








ARCHITECTURE BY 
MICHAEL MAHAFFEY, AIA 
INTERIOR DESIGN BY 
MARJORIE SHUSHAN 
TEXT BY DAVID FELD 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY DAVE MARLOW 


() ne of the most overworked de- 


sign concepts is “rustic chic.” 


City dwellers build “cottages” of rough- 
hewn timbers and stone in rural areas 
to escape the pressures of urban life, 
but too often these edifices end up 
looking like log cabins on steroids: 
oversize, overdecorated and overscale 
for the land on which they sit. 

Such is not the case with Marjorie 
Shushan’s design for Los Angeles cli- 
ent Carol Soffer, who recently bought 
a home in Aspen. Shushan intelli- 
gently updated a fifties ranch-style 
house, paying careful attention to site 
sensitivity. In the process, she has 
gone beyond the trite and arrived at a 
solution both rustic and appropriate. 
Though all the familiar trappings are 
there—Indian blankets and pottery, 
raw plaster and wood walls—Shushan 
has imbued the residence with a 
refined freshness and comfort. 

Soffer did not want a typical Aspen 
house replete with the overstaged 
Hollywood glamour the once sleepy 
Colorado town has come to repre- 
sent. “It was a very ordinary place 
with low ceilings and regular rooms,” 
says Shushan. “Frankly, if I’d seen it 
before Carol bought it, | would have 
suggested she look elsewhere.” But 
Soffer was sure the house had pos- 
sibilities. “I knew it was mundane 
when I found it, but I knew it had 
potential,” she says. “The land was 
perfect and the views were spectacu- 
lar. lalso knew Marjorie could make 
it wonderful.” 

“So I gritted my teeth and got to 
work,” says Shushan. “Carol wanted a 


“It’s beautifully sited, with wonderful 
mountain views,” says interior designer 
Marjorie Shushan of the 1950s ranch- 
style house in Aspen, Colorado, that she 
reworked into a comfortable log cabin- 
like retreat for Carol Soffer. RIGHT: Slid- 
ing wood panel doors with iron hard- 
ware open to reveal French entrance doors. 
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WESTERN CIVILIZATI 


TURNING AN ASPEN. COLORADO, RANCH 


HOUSE INTO A SOPHISTICATED RETREAT 














“I used mostly neutral colors with red and black as accents in- 
side,” says Marjorie Shushan (top left), who collaborated on 
the house for Carol Soffer (top center) with architect Michael 
Mahaffey (top right). ABOVE: The house, which sits in a meadow, 
was clad in hand-adzed hemlock logs with dovetailed corners. 


sophisticated western house.” Archi- 
tect Michael Mahaffey was engaged 
to draw new plans, and he basically 
gutted the structure. ‘All that really 
remains of the old place is its foot- 
print,” notes Shushan. Rather than a 
traditional split-log style, she opted 
for a more delicate interpretation of 
an Arts and Crafts house. The exterior 
was clad in hand-adzed planks of 


178 


hemlock, with pegs and dovetailed 
corners. Large terraces and French 
doors were added to make the outdoors 
more accessible from the living room. 

Inside, dark beam ceilings were 
bleached and restained a lighter hon- 


ey hue. River-stone walls were built to 
SULrO ireplaces. Floors were re- 
done t! ut with old worn planks. 
A split-lo; vas put in, open on 





OPPOSITE: An arrangement of diverse objects in the living 
room includes a wood-and-black-rope dresser, a Northwest 
Coast painted wood shaman’s figure and a large circa 1860 Co- 
chiti olla. Suspended before the mirror are circa 1900 Apache 
leather saddlebags. The root chair is from Richard Mulligan. 


both sides, replacing a dark stair hall, 
and skylights were installed to bring 
in even more natural light. “I love that 
staircase,” says Shushan. “Tt still di- 
vides the entrance from the main liv- 
ing room, but it gives a nice hint of 
things to come.” 

The rooms reflect Soffer’s taste and 
needs. “Since it’s a home in an area 
where most socializing is very re- 
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“I consider this a very sophisticated west- 
ern house,” says Carol Soffer. ABOVE: 
Contemporary photographs of Native 
Americans by Jeffrey Dunas hang in 
the hall above a tramp-art-style cabinet. 








“We've filled the interiors with antique 
pottery, baskets and weavings from south- 
western Indian tribes,’ notes Shushan. 
LEFT: A Sioux beaded shirt stretches out 
across the stone fireplace in the living 
room. Chenille is from J. Robert Scott. 




















ABOVE: The breakfast area at the end of the living room has 
French doors that allow views of the woods. On the wall are 
two circa 1920 Navajo silver-and-leather bridles. A circa 1450 Mex- 
ican casas grandes olla rests on the table from Richard Mulligan. 


laxed, we kept things pretty infor- 
mal,” says Shushan. “Rooms flow into 
each other but keep their individuali- 
ty. We wanted to create a contempo- 
rary Arts and Craft—style house, but I 
didn’t want everything to be from 
strictly one period. There are refer- 
ences to many styles and eras, from 
Mission to modern.” 

The living room is the nexus of 
the houce. Oversize upholstered sofas 
and chairs in neutral shades are accent- 
ed in red and black, the only strong col- 
ors Shushan used. “The pieces soften 
the room,” Shushan points out. “The 
iron table bases are Oriental, the rugs 
Native American, and the wall sconces 


are appropriate and simple.” The spaces 
upper level serves as an alternate din- 
ing area, or for cocktails. “People love 
to sit at that round table and have a 
drink and a chat,” says Shushan. 

The dining room is suitable for both 
the informal buffets and the seated 
dinners that Soffer gives. Shushan 
copied the chairs from an antique Eu- 
ropean one and had them sandblast- 
ed for a more casual look. The table is 
actually a colonial Mexican door that 
was refitted. 

Shushan carpeted all of the bed- 
rooms in a dense low pile to separate 
private from public areas. “In the 
master bedroom, the old iron bed was 


“We kept things pretty informal. 
Rooms flow into each other but keep 
their individuality.” 
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“We used flat logs in the house because theyre more delicate 
in feeling than split ones,” says Soffer. OPPOSITE: Lace from 
J. Robert Scott softens the master bedroom. The iron bed frame 
is from Alice’s. Patterson, Flynn, Martin & Manges carpet. 


originally queen-size, and we had it 
stretched to make it a king,” she says. 
“We added the lace panel behind it to 
break up the room and feminize it. It 
also lends a certain Victorian touch, 
which is in keeping with the era.” 
The guest rooms tend to be more 
strictly western in style, with custom- 
made wood beds and fabric-draped 
bedside tables. 

“This is the first log house I've 
done, but I think your eye tells you 
what's good,” says Marjorie Shushan. 
“With this house I had to stay right 
on track. In a log house there's a very 
fine line between the corny and 
the sublime.” 


OPPOSITE: Terraces arrayed with pine 
furnishings and edged with river-stone- 
and-wood walls fan out in back of the 
house. ‘Although I’m two minutes away 
from the center of Aspen, I really feel 
like I’m in a secluded spot,” notes Soffer. 
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ntil the early twentieth century, 
U more Americans worked on farms 
than in factories and more lived in 
rural communities than in cities. Even 
among those who made up the popu- 
lations of the rapidly expanding ur- 
ban centers, few were more than a 
generation from the land. For all its 
burgeoning industry and commerce, 
and its growing thirst for high cul- 
ture, America remained a nation root- 
ed in agriculture and the values of 
small-town life. 

Even so, farm life and the country’s 
Main Streets held little interest for 
most of its academically trained art- 
ists. There are exceptions to this rule, 
of course, but for the most part, 
art school graduates concentrated on 
seeking out the picturesque and he- 
roic in the American landscape, echo- 
ing the ambitions of their European 
colleagues. Toward the end of the 
nineteenth century, modish Ameri- 
can artists returned from Paris and 
began to portray their native creeks 
and orchards with the flash and fili- 
gree of pigment that Monet and Pis- 
sarro had devised to capture the light 
of Etretat and Pontoise. 

There were painters of the Ameri- 
can rural landscape, however, who 
were much closer to the subject mat- 
ter. Often relatively untutored, these 
artists were dedicated to making 
“portraits” of the world they lived in, 
determined to set down the details of 
everyday life that would be of interest 
to their neighbors or provincial pa- 
trons. Many were amateurs. Some of 
the more skillful became profession- 
als and traveled from town to town 
within their region, offering their tal- 
ents for hire; their eyes too retained a 
stylistic innocence that enabled them 
to focus on aspects of landscape that 
would have been beneath the interest 
of most schooled artists. Because of 


Untitled, executed between 1850 and 
1870. Oil on canvas; 17%" x 25%". Gener- 
ally done by nonacademic artists to re- 
cord the lives, landscapes and events of 
rural America, folk painting reached a 
peak in the mid-19th century. Nathan Liv- 
erant and Son, Colchester, Connecticut. 
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this, they have left us a priceless rec- 
ord of the way America was not so 
long ago. 

Sometimes these artists borrowed 
from the work of printmakers such as 
Currier & Ives, and often they du- 
plicated their own successful paint- 
ings. Always they worked hard to set 
down the facts of their world—a red 
schoolhouse, the weathervane atop a 
church steeple—in such a way that 
contemporaries would recognize what 
they were looking at and posterity 
would have a chance to grasp what 
that world was like. For many of these 
artists it was an obsessive task. Joseph 
Pickett, the painter of Manchester Val- 
ley (in the collection of the Museum 
of Modern Art and perhaps one of the 
most famous of all American folk land- 
scapes), would paint and repaint a 
detail such as the American flag so 


many times that the pigment would 
become a quarter inch thick. J. O. J. 
Frost, who made many views of Mar- 
blehead, Massachusetts, was so de- 
termined to convey information that 
he sometimes adorned his paintings 
with printed observations such as 
“Over here they held their fish fries.” 
Pickett and Frost, who worked into 
the first quarter of the twentieth cen- 
tury, were relatively late practition- 
ers of the folk landscape tradition, yet 
stylistically their work differs little 
from that of many of their predeces- 
sors from a century or more earlier. 
Indeed, the efforts of some of those 
predecessors appear more modern. 
The early-nineteenth-century mixed- 
media portrait of a Maine farmhouse 
that accompanies this article displays 
a sense of simplification and a sure- 
ness of design that seem almost Cu- 
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ABOVE: Fourman Farmstead, signed “EMB,” 1885. Oil on can- 
vas; 2644" x 40%". Bold color, distinct outlining and simple, flat 
forms characterize an anonymous artist’s rendering of H. 
Fourman’s Ohio property, overshadowed by an ominous 


7 


midwestern sky. Colwill-McGehee, 


ABOVE RIGHT: Farm Scene, circa 1820. Watercolor, charcoal 
and pencil on paper; 18" x 25". A rural Maine farm scene 
found near Yarmouth, Maine, displays the geometric composi- 
tion and keen attention to detail shared by many naive art- 
ists. Kenneth & Ida Manko, American Folk Art, Moody, Maine. 








Baltimore, Maryland. 
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bist. Conceptually, as well as in deli- 
cacy of handling, this painting evokes 
the work of early American mod- 
ernists such as Charles Sheeler and 
Charles Demuth, both of whom were 
admirers of the kind of classic rural 
architecture so familiar to the anon- 
ymous master who carefully com- 
posed the white horse against the 
dark loam and the geometry of the 
rooftops against the luminous sky. 
Equally handsome, yet distinctive 


in technique and atmosphere, is the 
painting of an Ohio farmstead that 
once belonged to H. Fourman, by an- 
other unknown artist. This painter 
too is a master of crisp geometries 
and simplified forms, but he—or she, 
perhaps, since it has been said that 
Anonymous is a woman—evokes a 
very different mood. Densely painted 
in oils on canvas, the image captures 
the sultriness of a midwestern sum- 
mer day, a stormy sky massing behind 


the tidy spread with its grazing cows 
and its pumping windmill. Few folk 
paintings are as strong on atmosphere. 

More naturalistic is a third anony- 
mous farm scene, thought to be of a 
Pennsylvania property and to have 
been painted between 1850 and 1870. 
In this instance one suspects that the 
artist has had more schooling. The 
way the buildings are set solidly into 
the landscape and the use of aerial 
perspective are quite accomplished. 


























Beyond these fundamentals, how- 
ever, there is no evidence of the 
“trickery” of studio-trained paint- 
ers—trickery that allows things to 
be suggested rather than delineated. 
This painting was made by a person 
who retained an innocent eye and re- 
mained committed to seeing a world 
in terms of its essential details—the 


eco suk eee 


details that would have seemed im- 
portant to someone living there. The 
painter was concerned with making 
art but was equally interested in de- 
scribing how different kinds of fences 
were put together and how the pul- 
ley system of « as set into its 
superstructure. 


Views like these « tradition- 


al rural America, far removed from 
the modernity of Victorian cities 
with their buildings towering five and 
six stories above the cobbled streets 
where horse-drawn omnibuses plied 
their trade. The countryside was not 
immune to change, however, and this 
is apparent in View of the Montgomery 
County Almshouse Building's; Penna., 








painted by Charles C. Hofmann in 1878. 

Almshouses were public institu- 
tions designed to care for the elderly 
poor and other deserving indigents. 
(As recently as 1923 there were still 
well over two thousand such shelters 
in the United States.) Often called 
county farms, many such establish- 
ments were in fact supported by agri- 
culture. An appointed superintendent, 
or a farmer under contract, would 
oversee the working of the property. 
The profits and produce would be used 
to maintain the buildings and feed 
their inhabitants. 

Hofmann’s very accomplished paint- 
ing shows that agriculture was still 
practiced in the vicinity of the Mont- 
gomery County Almshouse, but that by 
1878 the county farm itself had taken 
on an almost industrial appearance, 





with smokestacks and a forbidding 
main building that could have housed 
the headquarters of a steel company 
in Bethlehem, a day’s ride to the north. 


The barges on the canal in the fore- 


ground have nothing to do with the 
almshouse, but they too speak of the 
urgency of America’s nineteenth-cen- 
tury commercial expansion. 

Curiously, Hofmann appears to 
have made something of a specialty 
of painting charitable institutions 
and is known to have painted several 
versions of a magnificent panoram- 
ic view of the almshouse in nearby 
Berks County. Whether these were 
commissioned or not is unknown, 
but it is presumed they were intend- 
ed for employees or trustees of these 
establishments. 


continued on page 249 


ABOVE LEFT: View of the Montgomery County Almshouse 
Building’s; Penna., Charles C. Hofmann, 1878. Oil on canvas; 
31" x 45". Hofmann, who boarded in almshouses in the second 
half of the 19th century, is the earliest of three prolific 
Pennsylvania almshouse painters. In one of his three known 
depictions of the almshouse, Hofmann’s skill at lettering and 
perspective painting are evident. Giampietro, New York. 


ABOVE: A View of Framingham Common as It Appeared in 1808, 
General Gordon, circa 1840. Oil on canvas; 15" x 224". Gener- 
al Gordon's reproduction of an 1808 painting by Captain 
Daniel Bell illustrates a panorama of the Framingham, Mass- 
achusetts, city center. On the reverse of a lithograph version 
of the scene, each of the people and buildings was identi- 
fied by Framingham residents. David A. Schorsch, New York. 
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MARGARET Meee ay 


NAC Ue eleresielN 
MARTHAS VINEYARD 


TEXT BY SUZANNE STEPHENS 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY RICHARD MANDELKORN 


S and and wet swimming suits 
shouldn’t faze a house,” says ar- 
chitect Margaret McCurry. “Breezes 
should blow through it, carrying the 
sound of bell buoys and the smell of 
salt air.” The principal of the Chicago- 
based architectural firm Tigerman Mc- 
Curry is describing her mandate for a 
house she designed on Martha’s Vine- 
yard, Massachusetts, for an Illinois 
couple. “Sunlight should cross its rooms 
in the summer, and logs burn and 
crumble in its hearths in the winter.” 

The couple, who have two chil- 
dren, had been coming to Martha’s 
Vineyard for a number of years. When 
they decided to build a retreat there, 
they embarked on a design process 
that proved to be intensive. Indeed, 
they boned up for meetings with 
their architect as if they were about 
to take the bar exam: Both husband 
and wife read books on design and 
toured the Vineyard, identifying fea- 
tures of houses that particularly ap- 
pealed to them. “Our builder, Andrew 
Flake, took us to houses that he had 
worked on, including his own,” says 
the husband. “We even made a video- 
tape so that we could better analyze 
the local architecture.” Their field re- 
search isolated such elements as a 
sunny breakfast nook in one house, 
an expansive living room in another 
and window seats, Palladian windows 
and curved walls in still others. 

Their data provided the couple with 
an architectural vocabulary that they 
could use with McCurry. Essentially, 
they were able to communicate to her 
their desire for a house that had, as the 
husband puts it, “presence, with some 
eccentricities and surprises that delight.” 
“The house should have its own per- 
sona,” McCurry agreed, pointing out 
that the architecture should nonethe- 












“We wanted it to be unique without stand- 
ing out to the point of oddness,” says Mar- 
garet McCurry of a summer house she 
designed on Martha’s Vineyard for an IIli- 
nois family. The trellised entrance of the 
cedar-clad structure is to the right of the 
central stair tower, which takes its cue 
from a nearby lighthouse. ‘A little play- 
fulness offsets an ordered facade reminis- 
cent of nineteenth-century antecedents.” 















less be deferential to the island’s well- 
established vernacular of weathered 
cedar-shingled houses with white trim. 

Out of this dialogue emerged a ca- 
pacious house with classical propor- 
tions and a symmetrical organization. 
Located on a one-acre wooded site 
near the water, the residence rises on 
a grassy plinth, where oak and pine 
trees are kept at a slight remove so 
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“It’s an interesting combination of clev- 
erness and art that produces architec- 
ture of a high level,” remarks McCurry 
(left), adding that “part of the cleverness 
of this house is that everything fits into 
three thousand square feet.” RIGHT: The 
first-floor plan shows McCurry’s device of 
eliminating corridors. “The space had to be 
maximized; it was more important that it 
be for habitation than for transportation.” 


OPPOSITE: Forming the central axis of 
the house, the stair tower is also the 
dramatic focus. The painted steel fan 
treads lead to the roof cupola, filtering 
light down to the main living area. “Ma- 
rine references abound,” McCurry notes. 
“The stair has a spiral like that of a 
chambered nautilus shell, and it could 
be rising from a ship’s galley as well.” 


that the major living spaces receive 
adequate sunlight. “We love the dap- 
pled light of the Vineyard,” says the 
husband. “We wanted to bring that 
quality of light into the house.” Ac- 
cordingly, the owners and McCurry 
worked with Cambridge landscape ar- 
chitect Michael Van Valkenburgh to ar- 
rive at a solution that would allow the 
house to be shaded but not submerged 


JATESY TIGERMAN MCCURRY ARCHITECTS 


cou 


in the trees. “Michael's suggestion of 
the plinth adds just the right note 
of formality to an otherwise casual, 
woodsy setting,” comments McCurry. 

In spite of its placement as a free- 
standing structure in a clearing and 
its overall stateliness, the house does 
exude a certain informality. This is 
largely due to the distinctively asym- 
metrical entrance facade, where a light- 
houselike form wraps the main interi- 
or stair. “Since it was a summer house, 
we wanted it to have a playful sense 
about it,” says the wife. “We thought 
it would be fun to create a lighthouse 
similar to the ones on the island.” 

At the rear elevation, which faces 
the garden, the marine allusions dis- 


LEFT: “This is an island house, all about 
the sea,” says McCurry. The “imagery 
of a beacon” was the design determi- 
nant for a cupola and widow’s walk/ 
observation deck atop the stair tower. 
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“The house’s interior is more classically traditional than the exterior,” says McCurry, who collaborated with designer Jean 
Hogan on the furnishings. “The formality and prudence that are such a part of early American style are very evident.” Lo- 
cal artisan Larry Hepler fabricated the Chilmark Windsor chairs (“They have that great upright, Shaker quality,” McCur- 
ry observes) for the main living area. The fireplace surround is bluestone, a material commonly found in Vineyard houses. 


appear. There, a gently arched trellis 
(soon to be covered with climbing 
vines) frames the doors opening to the 
living room. “The owners like curved 
forms—which you see in the trellis 
and in the walls of the bays,” McCurry 
says. ‘And they wanted a pronounced 
rhythmic pattern in the windows. 
The husband actually talked about 
the design in musical terms. ‘It needs 
to be more andante,’ he would say.” 
The garden effect continues inside 
the house, where the commodious 
living/dining room—twenty-four feet 
wide, with a ten-foot ceiling—focuses 
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on the view of the landscape through 
wide glazed doors. Simplicity pre- 
vails in the interior design, which 
evolved as a three-way collaboration 
between McCurry, the wife and Con- 
cord interior designer Jean Hogan. 
The gridded pattern of the McCurry- 
designed fireplace wall, bookshelves 
and dining buffet articulates the liv- 


ing/dining room and forms an un- 
derlying ion to the proportions 
of the wind: “Te grid is meant to 


look like a latt 
the room more 
Hogan, meanwhi 


e says. “It gives 
intry feeling.” 
ed colors and 





fabrics that maintain the aura of tran- 
quillity inherent in the architecture. 
Because the couple preferred to 
have the master bedroom on the first 
floor, McCurry designed the bedroom, 
bath and study to occupy a wing past 
the living room. “We feel as if we're 
part of the outdoors here,” says the wife. 
“The sunlight coming through the trees 
is the house’s charm,” the husband adds. — 
Beyond the dining area, at the 
other end of the house, is another 
one-story pavilion containing a kitch- 
en, pantry and playroom wing. While 
there are no distinct hallways be- 





LEFT: The living/dining room forms the 
core of the house; each of the other 
first-floor rooms flows from it. McCurry 
designed the arms of the built-in sofa, 
which extends from the bookcase, to be 
used for additional seating. Brunschwig 
& Fils fabric covers the sofa cushions. 


tween the rooms, McCurry designed 
the plan so that two circulation paths 
are located on each side of the house. 
“Sliding wood doors can close the liv- 
ing room off from the vestibule and 
the kitchen; at its opposite end, the liv- 
ing room can just as easily be closed 
off from the study and the master 
bedroom,” explains the architect. “I 
like the notion of a long space that 
can be compartmentalized or opened 
up,” the husband says. “It adds a cer- 
tain mystery to the interior.” 

Linking the first floor’s main living 
areas to the upstairs bedrooms is a 
stair that functions as the architectur- 
al linchpin of the house. Encased in 


LEFT: In the breakfast area of the kitch- 
en, the ceiling follows the angles of 
the double-hipped roof. The room’s L- 
shaped configuration was designed with 
circulation in mind: “It’s a space pattern 
purely intended to engage the family,” 
says McCurry. Country Floors tiles on 
the counters and backsplash. Kohler sink. 


the lighthouse form, the cylindrical 
metal stair spirals upward, where it 
terminates in a widow’s walk on the 
roof. The filigree of delicate steel steps 
topped by the skylight gives the vol- 
ume a dematerialized quality that is 
visually and spatially arresting. 

The widow's walk, inspired by ones 
the owners had seen on old New En- 
gland houses, has its own allure. “Climb- 
ing onto the roof is special,” says the 
husband. “It almost seems like some- 
thing you're not supposed to be doing.” 

“The owners really pushed the no- 


LEFT: “My clients wanted a house with 
nooks and crannies, and I conceived this 
entire room as that,” says McCurry of the 
master bedroom. Transomed windows 
capped with a fanlight (“an eighteenth- 
century form they found particularly 
pleasing—it said history to them”) al- 
low views of the forest. Karastan carpet. 
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ABOVE: At the northeast elevation, 
the stepped hipped roof of the master 
bedroom wing is echoed on the sec- 
ond story, where a pair of dormer win- 
dows marks one of the children’s lofts. 


RIGHT: On the rear facade, planter boxes 
for climbing vines flank the arched trel- 
lis. Outdoor shower structures wrapped 
in canvas panels lie beyond the kitchen 
wing, at left, and the master bedroom 
wing at the opposite end of the house. 


tion of adventure in this house,” says 
McCurry. The high hip-roofed config- 
uration of the house’s central portion, 
for instance, allowed each child to have 
his own “tree house loft,” with a ship's 
ladder leading up to it. “Most people 
make the mistake of designing sum- 
mer houses as if they were main res- 
idences—making the children’s rooms 
too large, forgetting that they should 
be magical little spaces to escape to. 
We never lost sight of the fact that this 
was a place for indulging dreams.” 0 
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SHELBURNE 


MUSEUM 


AN ASTONISHING LEGACY 
OF FOLK ART AND 
AMERICANA IN VERMONT 


TEXT BY BRENDAN GILL 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY BILLY CUNNINGHAM 


The Shelburne Museum in Shelburne, Vermont, which collector Electra 
Havemeyer Webb founded in 1947 and opened to the public in 1952, compris- 
es 37 buildings showcasing more than 80,000 pieces of Americana and folk 
art. ABOVE: Formerly located on Colchester Reef in Lake Champlain, the cir- 
ca 1871 lighthouse has exhibition spaces devoted to military history, naviga- 
tion, commercial traffic and life in a lighthouse. LEFT: The circa 1868 Goddess 


iberty weathervane pattern was created by wood-carver Henry Leach. 













| t appears to be the case that collec- 
tors are born and not made; unsur- 
prisingly, it also appears to be the case 
that the trait runs in families and may 
well be incurable. One thinks of the 
Morgans, the Mellons and the Have- 
meyers, and perhaps especially of 
Electra Havemeyer Webb (1888-1960), 
who came close to driving her family 
and herself out of all their usual liv- 
ing spaces by her continuous acquisi- 
tion of antique objects. Eventually she 
solved the problem by founding an 
institution ample enough to contain 
her collection—the Shelburne Muse- 
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um in Shelburne, Vermont, where in 
a variety of buildings scattered over 
forty-five parklike acres some eighty 
thousand dolls, quilts, weathervanes, 
horse-drawn vehicles, paintings, farm 
tools, decoys, dishware, wooden cir- 
cus animals, hatboxes, scrimshaw, 
samplers and other souvenirs of the 
American past are exhibited for the 
delight and instruction of the public. 
(The town of Shelburne is located just 
south of Burlington on Lake Cham- 
plain and offers ravishing views of 
the Green Mountains to the east and 
the Adirondacks to the west.) 
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ABOVE: A projecting bell tower crowns the circa 1840 school- 
house from Vergennes, Vermont. THIS PAGE: The one-room 
schoolhouse was the first building moved to the grounds of 
the museum and is furnished with period educational ifems: 
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The Stencil House draws itsname from th ration discovered on the wood walls of its par- 
lor, dining room and entrance hall after th: al of layers of wallpaper. The 1804 dwelling 
originally stood in Columbus, New York. Ab lhe parlor’s Windsor chair is circa 1780. 











ABOVE: The circa 1840 General Store, 
formerly a post office, re-creates a late- 
19th-century country emporium. RIGHT: 
A covey of carved decoys on display 
includes ones by Benjamin Holmes, Al- 
bert Laing and Charles (“Shang”) Wheeler. 


Electra Webb was the youngest 
daughter of Henry O. and Louisine 
Elder Havemeyer, who donated their 
superb collection of European and 
Oriental art to the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. Her father, the so- 
called Sugar King, brought Electra 
up to understand business and fi- 
nance, as well as to fish and hunt 
big game—‘I'm afraid I'm a killer. I like 
hunting,” she said once, with her 
usual frankness. She married a man, 
J. Watson Webb, whose mother was a 
Vanderbilt and who chose to devote 
his life to polo, fox hunting and oth- 
er gentlemanly sports. The Webbs 
had five children and maintained 
residences on Long Island, in New 
York City, in the Adirondacks and in 
Shelburne, where Electra’s father-in- 
law, Dr. William Seward Webb, had 
earlier succeeded in losing a great 


deal of money by breeding hackney 
horses just before the automobile 
took away his market. 

Among the first objects that Electra 
acquired was a wooden cigar-store 
Indian, at a moment in cultural his- 
tory when serious collectors believed 
that folk art was mostly folk and not 
really art at all—what her mother 
haughtily dismissed as “American 
trash.” Electra began putting togeth- 
er her museum in 1947 and opened it 
to the public in 1952. It has been ex- 
panding ever since, like a prodigious 
attic crammed full of beguiling eigh- 
teenth- and nineteenth-century do- 
mestic leftovers, nearly all of them 
created by hand and all praised today 
not for the utility that prompted the 
making of them but for their artistry. 
As galleries in which to display them, 
Webb accumulated old houses, barns 
and other structures in a hit-or-miss 
fashion whenever they happened to 
become available to her, and not 
in order to form a synthetic village, 
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LEFT: Salmon Dutton constructed his then typical saltbox-style 
house in Cavendish, Vermont, in 1782. His descendants, who occu- 
pied the residence until 1900, added wings that served as a store and 
an inn providing lodging for mill workers. Household objects and 
furniture from Vermont and other New England states fill its rooms. 


BELOW: Dutton House's “harvest” room did duty as a tavern/tap- 
room for passengers when stagecoaches would stop in the mid- 
1800s. Set about the space is Rockingham pottery made in 
Bennington, Vermont. A circa 1830 portrait of William Burbridge 
by an unknown Kentucky artist hangs by a circa 1850 pie safe. 


Electra began putting together 
her museum in 1947, and it has 
been expanding ever since. 





like Henry Ford’s Greenfield, out- 
side Detroit, or Sturbridge, in central 
Massachusetts. What she wished to 
preserve in as genuine a setting as 
possible were exceptional—in many 
cases unique—examples of the inge- 
nuity of our ancestors as artisans, 
inventors, journeyman portrait paint- 
ers and the like. 

To Mrs. Webb’s credit, she was 
ready when necessary to practice a 
certain measure of make-believe. For 
example, when the opportunity arose 
to save from demolition an old two- 
lane covered bridge, she dug a ditch 
on the museum grounds, filled it 
with water and naturalized it in a 
way that convincingly resembled the 
river that the bridge had initially 
spanned. Nor was the incongruous al- 
ways to be feared; she rescued a light- 
house that had once crowned a reef 
in Lake Champlain by having it taken 
apart and reassembled on a green 
hillside at Shelburne, well out of 
sight of water. Still more prepos- 
terously—and with what a welcome 
sense of humor, as well as a respect 
for history!—on hearing that a paddle 
wheeler, the Ticonderoga, long in ser- 
vice on the lake, was threatened with 
abandonment, she undertook the del- 
icate and costly task of having it 
hauled out of the water and trundled 
two miles across highways and fro- 
zen swamps to its new berth in an 
artificially hollowed-out grassy dale 
at the museum. 

Like other such pioneers in the col- 
lection of American folk art as Abby 
Aldrich Rockefeller and Elie Nadel- 
man, Mrs. Webb was eager for the 
public to appreciate the high value of 
objects that in most cases had been 
crafted anonymously, handed down 
in families and then, out of fashion 
and perhaps severely damaged, cast 
aside. Education was crucial to the 
agenda that she devised for Shel- 
burne, not only to assist in developing 
professional scholars and conserva- 
tors but to encourage interest on the 
part of successive generations of the 
public as well. More than a third of 
all schoolchildren in Vermont are 


continued on page 250 





ABOVE: A circa 1840 bedstead from 


BELOW: Circa 1780 crewelwork hangings 
and a glazed-wool quilt adorn the bed 
dominating the west chamber of Prentis 
House, which was built by the Dickenson 
family in Hadley, Massachusetts, in 1773. 


New England rests next to a doll cradle 
in the southwest chamber of Dutton 
House. The antique summer/winter cov- 
erlet was handwoven by Sarah Dutton. 
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ABOVE: The Circus Building contains a 500-foot-long minia- 
ture circus parade, carved by Roy Arnold, and carousel figures, 
chariots and painted panels by the Gustav Dentzel Carousel Com- 
pany of Philadelphia. BELOW: The 1845 covered bridge origi- 
nally spanned the Lamoille River in Cambridge, Vermont. 


OPPOSITE: A 1920 carousel made by the Allan Herschell Com- 
pany of North Tonawanda, New York, stands near the 1901 
Round Barn. The three-story structure, measuring 80 feet 
in diameter, houses the museum's visitor orientation center on 
its top level and agricultural exhibits on its lower floors. 
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What she wished to preserve 
were exceptional examples of the 
ingenuity of our ancestors. 
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STORYBOOK SHAPES ARCHITECTURE BY ROD YOUNGSON 


TEXT BY IRENE BORGER 


IN THE MOUNTAINS PHOTOGRAPHY BY MARY E. NICHOLS 


OF MCCALL 


Re 





Simulating “the effects of many, many rough winters,” says ar- 
chitect Rod Youngson, was his aim in sandblasting—and then 
painting barn red—the cedar planks of his McCall, Idaho, moun- 
tain retreat. Inspired by Scandinavian building traditions, the 
compound is now owned by Roz and Michael Tenzer. ABOVE: 
The main house, at right, faces the guesthouse/garage; the 
pool pavilion lies beyond. Clipped-gable roofs “keep the scale 
small while allowing a second story to be tucked into the form.” 





ABOVE: “Even a tiny house should have the romance of a stair- 
case,” Youngson comments. The stair, whose posts were handworked 
with a drawknife “for some character enrichment,” leads from the 
living room to the master suite. An iron wheel, discovered out- 
side an abandoned blacksmith’s shop, is displayed on a pine chest. 


| s it possible for a cottage to have architectural in- 
tegrity and still be referred to as “cute”? Is it con- 
ceivable for an architect known for his sleek, con- 
temporary work to be happy in a romantic roost? 

With residences in sunny La Jolla, California, 
and on the west coast of Mexico (see Architectural 
Digest, December 1993), Rod Youngson and his wife, 
Sydney, wanted a house in ski country, with virgin 
territory and northern light and without Aspen’s 
brouhaha or Sun Valley’s pizzazz. They sought 
the real McCoy—and found it in McCall. Settled 
by Finnish immigrants in the late 1880s, McCall, 
Idaho, is peppered with rustic cabins and large es- 
tates. Many of the most interesting houses in the 
region were constructed in the 1920s and 1930s by 
local craftsmen who imported the tenets of Scandi- 
navian building design to the shores of Payette Lake. 

“McCall was a well-kept secret for a long time— 
even for us,” says Youngson, whose architectural 
practice is based in Montecito, California. “We al- 
ready had property on Payette Lake but discov- 
ered an even more wonderful site for our house on 
a pond several miles away.” 

Youngson began to research traditional Nordic 
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“Recycling certain objects can be as much fun as working with a big budget,” pe re 
points out. “Nothing in the house came with much of a price tag attached.” In the ee 
room, leftover beams from one of rchitect’s previous projects serve as bases for the 
lamps flanking the sofa. The dee: ll and antler 


were found in the surrounding 
mountains; the iron spring and lar; | had bi 


ft to rust on nearby property. 
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ABOVE: Multipaned windows and French doors “provide a sense 
of openness while eliminating the need for draperies,” notes Young- 
son of the living room, which overlooks the rear terrace and a 22-acre 
pond. The pair of side chairs are from the original Turf Club at Del 
Mar, and the lamp was salvaged from an old California hotel. “We 
acquired most of the pieces just by luck and rummaging around.” 














houses, finding that the strict lines and ascetic har- 
mony of rural Finnish buildings, in particular, were 
both sympathetic to the wooded flatland and res- 
onant with his own penchant for clean design. He 
drove through the local countryside to examine 
the wood structures fashioned by the Finns and 
quickly realized that his prime source was the 
Scandinavian farmhouse, which, he concluded, 
could be transformed without being compromised. 

A natural clearing on Youngson’s two-acre 
site dictated his clustering a few small buildings 
rather than erecting a single large one. This co- 
incidentally reflected a practice typical of north- 
ern European farms: There, a group of unattached 
structures often delineates a courtyard in front of 
the main residence. Unlike the contiguous farm 
buildings of New England or the enclosed patios 
found in Mediterranean climates, this open ar- 
rangement permits a simultaneous sense of inti- 
macy and long views. 

However compatible Youngson’s plan was with 
earlier Nordic spatial patterns, his reasons for de- 
signing and placing the components of the house 
: ; as he did were functional and aesthetic rather 

Light flooding through than academic. The small buildings—main house, 
small- pane d windows serves garage and guest quarters—do not overpower the 


site, and, most important, each has double or tri- 

asa primary adornment. ple exposures, affording all of the rooms sunlight 
throughout the winter. 

When it came to building materials, one thing 
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“There was no theme, but the furnishings had to jibe 
with the simple farmhouse nature of the buildings,” 
Youngson says. OPPOSITE: A tole chandelier hangs 
above an Irish pine table in the dining room; the 
dresser, which holds Mexican plates, is also Irish pine. 


ABOVE: The master suite, whose ceiling follows 
the steep pitch of the roof (“Getting all the planes 
to meet was a real feat for the carpenters”), consti- 
tutes the entire second floor of the main house. 
Brunschwig & Fils pillow and headboard fabric. 


“Yd always thought that 
if someone called a house cute, 
it was a terrible insult.” 


was clear: Youngson was sick to death of seeing 
log houses in ski towns. His residence, he decided, 
would be constructed of cedar planks and topped 
with a cedar shake roof. Exposing and weather- 
ing the grain through sandblasting, he at first had 
no intention of painting. But when he applied a 
stain to the wood, the surface absorbed the mix- 
ture erratically. “The stain was difficult to control 
and looked quite dull,” Youngson maintains. “So 
I painted the cedar.” 

If one pigment could be considered indigenous 
to this evergreen forest often powdered with snow, 
it is red. Swedish farmhouse red. Cabot’s barn red. 
Straight-out-of-the-can grange hall red: “It’s the 
first time ever I didn’t mix a paint,’ Youngson says. 
“That particular color needed no manipulating.” 

While the house’s red tint denotes rusticity, it’s 
the roofline that indicates shelter. The immense, 
steeply pitched, low-slung roof with clipped ga- 
bles (that might, in another era, have been thatched) 
refers both to local cabins and to the rural archi- 
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tecture of northern and middle Europe. And this 
is where the cute factor comes in. “I’d always 
thought that if someone called a house cute, it 
was a terrible insult. Of course, everyone has 
called this house cute,” Youngson says. “I wanted 
to create something with a storybook quality for 
once in my life, and I realized that cute doesn’t 
have to mean flowered wallpaper or ditsy details. 
Cute does not mean cutesy.” 

In fact, there is nothing about the house that is 
stamped, festooned or in any way garnished like a 
valentine. The sole applied decoration on the exte- 
rior is a restrained thistle-and-ribbon window sur- 
round carved by a local artisan. The Youngsons 
also eschewed bright colors and den-dark woods 
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in pursuit of a warm interior; they wanted simple 
white walls, spare lines and visibly functional dé- 
cor. Spartan handwork on the structural beams 
and railings and light flooding through small- 
paned windows serve as the primary adornments. 

For the furnishings, Youngson says, “Sydney 
and I had great fun collecting pieces. We scoured 
every yard sale, antiques shop and dirt trail in the 
area and came upon fabulous things, from quilts 
and chairs to some terrific old jugs.” They even 
gleaned a few treasures from the grass. “There 
was an abandoned blacksmith’s shop not far from 
our house that the town had requested be cleaned 
up. We poked around and discovered solid-iron 


grids, pulleys, springs and even a marvelous 
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“In researching the design for the house, 
I studied as many examples of wood archi- 
tecture as I could,” Youngson says, “not on- 
ly Scandinavian but the middle European 
rural styles as well. The last thing I was af- 
ter was quaint.” LEFT: The stone entrance 
path passes the guesthouse/garage, at right, 
ending at the cupola-topped main house. 





rusty trailer tongue—all of which became our 
art collection,” Youngson says with a laugh. 

Given the fairy-tale look of the house, one might 
think the Youngsons would stay there, rooted 
like the evergreens, happily ever after. But one 
evening friends dropped by, bringing houseguests 
from Hong Kong. The travelers, Roz and Michael 
Tenzer (the managing director of a Far East tex- 
tile company), had spent their holiday inspecting 
large five-bedroom residences on Payette Lake 
and imagining vacation life in McCall. Then they 
saw the Youngsons’ one-bedroom (plus guest quar- 
ters) house and, in the course of the evening, 
made an offer on it, even though it was not for sale. 

The Youngsons demurred but eventually changed 


ABOVE: “Knowing that a swimming pool 
wasn't really appropriate in terms of the 
design idiom, I made it as simple and 
unpool-like as possible,” remarks Young- 
son. The central structure of the three-unit 
pool pavilion features a thistle-and-ribbon 
window surround designed by Youngson 
and carved by local artisan Mark Smith. 


their minds, deciding to sell the house and all of 
the furnishings to the Tenzers. “I do houses every- 
where,” says Roz Tenzer, who owns two home de- 
sign shops in Hong Kong. “So to be able to walk 
into this place and not have to change one solitary 
thing is pretty remarkable. But it was clear from 
the first that everything worked.” 

“Sydney and I pulled it all together, and it was a 
true labor of love,” comments Rod Youngson, who 
stayed on after the sale and added several ele- 
ments, including gardens, a small pondside beach 
and a pool and pavilion. “But it’s not at all surpris- 
ing that a house that manages to absorb the char- 
acter of its site as much as this one does would be 
an easy fit for any inhabitant.” 0 
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n an age of word processors and 


ANTIQUES: E-mail, handwritten documents 


have been reduced to the status of 

EKARLY AME R] CAN Post-its and the odd thank-you note. 

But in eighteenth- and early-nine- 

teenth-century America, pen, ink and 

\ x / ea N & F lat RN ITU RE paper transacted business, ran the 


government, organized social life and 


A VARIETY OF DISTIN CLIVE FORMS TO preserved the collective national mem- 
SERVE AN ESSENTIAL FUNCTION ory in thousands of letters—often the 


only link for families splintered by 


OPPOSITE: Secretary, Connecticut (Hartford), circa 1780. Cherrywood 
TEXT BY ANN E. BERMAN and white pine; 88/4" x 384". Hartford County artisans often used pin- 
wheel motifs and ogee-bracketed feet in their furniture, which was 
executed mostly in cherrywood. Rich carving, like that of the broken- 
pediment bonnet top, was favored over veneer or inlay in American 
Chippendale pieces. Nathan Liverant and Son, Colchester, Connecticut. 
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Desk, Connecticut, circa 1730. Pine, syc- 
amore and maple; 43" x 35". A transition- 
al William and Mary and Queen Anne 
desk-on-frame with stylized cabriole legs 
features the elaborate pendant apron 
indicative of rural furniture made in 
Woodbury. Pantry and Hearth, New York. 
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ABOVE: Desk, circa 1835. Cherrywood and pine; 50%" x 30%". Simple 
design and sturdy construction were hallmarks of Shaker pieces, 
which were modified period furniture. Devoid of ornamentation, a 
lift-top table derives its beauty from its graceful lines and smoothly 
dovetailed parts. The Rathbun Gallery, Wakefield, Rhode Island. 


OPPOSITE: Writing-arm Chair, New England, circa 1770. Maple and ash; 
36" x 37". Although spindled Windsor chairs originated in 17th-centu- 
ry England, the Windsor writing-arm chair—whose paddle was often 
fitted with drawers and candle slides—is believed to be an original 
American design. Cinnamon Hill Antiques Inc., Nashville, Tennessee. 
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western migration. The act of writ- 
ing was central to everyone's day, and 
so was the furniture that made it 
more comfortable or convenient. 

While a few wealthy urban dwell- 
ers pulled their chairs up to mahog- 
any blockfront desks, most Ameri- 
cans—particularly those outside the 
big cities—used a variety of lesser- 
known pieces such as lap desks, stand- 
ing desks-on-frame, and writing-arm 
Windsor chairs. Like all great country 
furniture, they have much to tell us 
about the America in which they 
were made, while their clean lines, 
unusual shapes and colorful finishes 
exactly suit the modern eye. 

Writing furniture has always taken 
many forms. In fact, the one with 
which we are most familiar—a per- 
manent standing desk with a flat 
writing surface and various storage 
areas—is a relatively recent inven- 
tion. As late as Tudor times even the 
royal households did not have such 
evolved writing equipment. Instead, 
a portable desk box featuring a slant- 
ed writing surface above a storage 
compartment, suitable for placement 
on lap or table, was in common use. 
The only known standing piece was a 
sort of early drafting table with a high 
sloping top, employed by monks 
since medieval times for the reading, 
copying and decoration of massive 
texts. By the late seventeenth century 
the modern writing desk had devel- 
oped, probably from this model, into 
an enlarged desk box on legs with a 
drawer or two underneath. 

In America, far from any center of 
fashionable furniture making, only 
portable writing surfaces are men- 


Simply made of native woods, 
usually with little decoration, the 
American desk box provided 
storage for important documents 
and was perfect for traveling. 
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Desk, Massachusetts, circa 1775. Tiger maple; 45" 


(36 vith several drawers and a writing 
idden by a slanted top, or fall front, were 
popular by 1770. The scrolled brackets on the 


desk’s tile. as well as the fishtail scrolls and Cu- 
pid’s-bow carvings on the apron, were associated 
with Salem artisans. Israel Sack, Inc., New York. 
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tioned in inventories until about 1700. 
Soon after, however, wealthy resi- 
dents of Philadelphia, Newport and 
other new American cabinetmaking 
centers began to commission the great 
secretaries that were to become the 
pride of Colonial furniture making— 
and of their gentleman owners. As 
American domestic historian Elisa- 
beth D. Garrett puts it, “The secretary 
desk was the icon of the master of the 
house.” Such a symbolic object was 
not to be lightly shared: Other house- 
hold residents (frequently eight to ten 
people in Colonial times) were ex- 
pected to accomplish their writing 
tasks on ordinary tables, often with 
the help of a desk box. 

This portable box, measuring about 
twenty-four inches in length and 
topped with a slanted writing surface, 
was the ubiquitous writing furniture 
of eighteenth- and early-nineteenth- 
century America. During the coldest 
months of a New England winter 
even the master of the house proba- 
bly deserted his fancy secretary desk 
in favor of one of these: A heavy piece 
of furniture must remain in the freez- 
ing recesses of a dark, unheated par- 
lor, while a writing box might be 
brought to the cozy warmth of the 
kitchen fire or to the window with 
its precious natural light. Simply 
made of native woods such as pine, 
usually with little decoration, the 
American desk box provided storage 
for important documents and was 
perfect for traveling or using outside 
in the summertime—the eighteenth- 
century equivalent of the clipboard or 
laptop computer. 

These twentieth-century innova- 
tions would have fascinated Thomas 
Jefferson—certainly no American made 
better use of the writing apparatus of 
his own era. “From sun-rise to one or 
two o'clock, and often from dinner to 
dark, I am drudging at the writing 

continued on page 251 


DAVID ALLEN 


Desk, New England, circa 1875. Cherrywood, pine and twigs; 46" x 42". In the sec- 
ond quarter of the 19th century, craftsmen began to produce custom-made rustic 
pieces to furnish Adirondack camps, hunting lodges and public rooms. An Ad- 
irondack-style corner desk with twigwork overlay was made for a turn-of-the- 
century hunting camp. Kenneth & Ida Manko, American Folk Art, Moody, Maine. 
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INDIANA TONES 


SPARE ROOMS AND A LIGHT 
PALETTE REDEFINE RUSTICIT. 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY BRUCE GREGGA, ASID 
TEXT BY JUDITH NEISSER 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY TONY SOLURI 





ven before fire destroyed a portion of his 
weekend retreat in northern Indiana, Martin 
Gapshis, a Chicago businessman, had hired inte- 
rior designer Bruce Gregga to improve both 
house and property. But what began as a limited 
plan escalated into a full-scale remodel, with an 
emphasis on redefining the gardens, enlarging 
the living spaces and brightening the interiors. 
“The house, a tiny log cabin surrounded by oaks, 
was cozy,” says Gregga, “but it was starved for 
light. It was as dark as a forest.” 
Gapshis dreamed of the light-filled houses and 
shaded gardens of Provence. Yet he was adamant 


“There’d been a fire, and restructuring was ne: 

ana. “We stood back and said, ‘It could really us 
modeled the whole house.” ABOVE: A winding 
says—leads to a pergola in the rear garden. “I like to . 


uce Gregga of Martin Gapshis’s cabin in northern Indi- 
ven and a great bath,’ and before we knew it, we'd re- 
w the shape into the earth with a stick,” Gregga 
\ifferent parts of the garden as outside rooms.” 
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In the living room, Gregga incorporated random-cut-stone floors, exposed pine beams and rough-textured fabrics 
“to contrast with the smooth sleekness of the city,” he says. “We didn’t have a theme or concept,” he explains, “we 
just wanted a wonderful country house.” Opposite the wood-frame sofa is a Louis XIV—style open-arm wing chair, 


covered in fabric from Brunschwig & Fils. Drapery fabric from Henry Calvin. Sofa fabric from J. Robert Scott. 
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LEFT: “T inset antique beams here 
and there to define the space,” says 
Gregga. “They’re from an old barn, 
but they could have been part of 
the original structure.” Two Vien- 
nese parchment sconces flank a 
French landscape design by Ann 
Morris. A French sculpture stand 
holds a ceramic pot from Africa. 


“When I design a house, I’m in- 
volved with everything,” says 
Gregga, who assisted in details 
from the architecture to the selec- 
tion of artwork. BELOW: A vi- 
gnette in the living room includes a 
17th-century Flemish mirror and a 
William and Mary oak cabinet in- 
laid with ebony and ivory. “The cir- 
ca 1800 Japanese hook is made of 
zelkova wood,” notes Gregga. “It 
was once used for hanging pots.” 


that the house maintain the quality and rustic 
charm of the log cabin. Gregga understood. “I 
know Martin well,” he says. “He’s been a client 
for twenty-five years. We've shopped together all 
over the world. My objective was to give him a 
comfortable, sophisticated retreat that was in 
sync with the area's architecture and landscape.” 

A major component of the plan was the design 
of the gardens around the house, which are 
planted with a variety of flowers, large trees and 
small shrubs. With local landscape architect Steve 
Bornell—who, according to Gregga, is “a walking 
botanical dictionary”—Gregga shaped a number 
of semisecluded outdoor sitting areas. “The land- 
scape is very much a part of the house,” he adds. 
“It’s really an extension of the rooms.” 

Because the client preferred a small house, “we 
kept the basic layout—a bedroom, bath, rudi- 
mentary kitchen, and living room backed by a 
screen porch,” says Gregga, who worked with 
Chicago architect Carl Darr. “But we ended up ex- 
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Gregga converted the porch to a sunroom by replacing floor-to-ceiling screens with knotty-pine paneling 
and casement windows. A mix of European and Asian country-style furnishings includes two French-style 
high-back chairs, a dark-oak Spanish side table and pillows covered in antique Japanese fabric. Picasso's 
1954 white clay sculpture Head with Mask—Faun’s Little Head is displayed near an English stone urn lamp. 


panding and reconfiguring the structure during 
the design process.” 

They converted the screen porch to a sunroom, 
extending the space by one-third and enclosing it 
with twenty-two casement windows. To provide 
more room for dining, they also added several 
feet to the living room and attached an L-shaped 
screen porch—“a giant mosquito defiect 
ga jokes, “that serves as an outdoc i for lazy 
rocking, resting and reading.” At the | nd of 
the living room, they replaced a m. 
fireplace with a simple arched opening 

The materials Gregga chose—white pii 
las fir and plaster—‘“resonate with the rustici:, of 


r, Greg- 


the cabin,” he says. Skylights, casement windows 
and French doors were installed throughout: “We 
wanted to bring in as much daylight as possible 
and offer as many views as we could.” 

The rear windows of the house overlook stone 
terraces, where holly bushes and boxwood 
hedges intermingle with flowering crab apple 
trees and pink rose gardens. A gravel path bor- 
dered by azaleas winds its way to a cedar pergola 
designed by Gregga. 

“The embryo of the log cabin is still apparent 
today,” notes Gregga. But the style of the exterior 

v reads as a delightful amalgam of Eastern 
ird Shingle Style and midwestern vernacu- 
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To lighten the feel of the master bedroom, which he also paneled in knotty pine, Gregga added white ac- 
cents, such as the painted beams and the cotton bed linen. Gapshis asked him to add the porthole window. 
“With all the greenery outside,” says Gregga, “it almost looks like a painting.” A 1969 ceramic sculpture by 
Picasso, Chouette Bleu, sits on one of a pair of vintage French bistro side tables. Hansen swing-arm lamps. 


lar with a little bit of country cottage a la David 
Adler thrown in. 

In another Alderian touch, the forecourt is 
paved with Wisconsin fieldstone that sneaks 
through the front door and serves as flooring for 
the entire house. “Bruce often looks to the past 
for inspiration,” says Gapshis. “He doesn’t copy 
it, he reinterprets it.” A painted wooden sofa on 
the screen porch was inspired by a daybed de- 
signed by Syrie Maugham. It was crafted by a lo- 
cal cabinetmaker, “a little magic man who lives 
close by,” Gregga says. “I sketched it out for him 
on a piece of plywood. The result was perfection 
in style and proportion.” 


Eclectic vignettes are everywhere. “We've put 
the finest with the roughest,” says Gregga. In the 
sunroom, an antique Spanish side table is flanked 
by two French-style high-back chairs; in the liv- 
ing room, an old log sofa from a Montana ranch is 
just across from a Louis XIV-style fauteuil. Many 
of the furnishings on the screen porch were 
found at antiques shops and stands along the Red 
Arrow, a stretch of highway that runs from north- 
eastern Indiana through Michigan. 

The overall effect is one of harmony and au- 
thenticity. Taking stock of the virtually new house 
that arose on the foundation of the original cabin, 
Gregga remarks, ‘As all things go, things grow.” 0 
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On the grounds of their 1783 farmhouse 
: in Connecticut, R. Scudder and Helen Smith 
4 have created Judd’s General Store, named 
for their grandson (above, with the couple). 
ABOVE LEFT: The cupola atop the store 
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Judd’s, with its apple sign and iron-framed 
windows. from New Hampshire and its 
New England railing, occupies an old gar 
den shed. “It's now home to stuff we've 
collected for years,” says Scudder Smith 
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B efore department stores and mail- 
order catalogues, before hyper- 
markets and Wal-Marts, there was a 
general store at the heart of almost 
every American community, no mat- 
ter how remote. It was a small, over- 
stuffed emporium where some shrewd 
and affable merchant named Silas or 
Gus measured out rum by the gill and 
beans by the bushel. 

“Dealer in the Needs of Every- 
body,” declared the sign at one old 
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general store, and the owner was 
proud of it. “We did mean every- 
body,” he would later recall, “for we 
had everything.” 

You could savor the dusty abun- 
dance at any good general store in the 
thicket of merchandise hung from the 
ceiling. You could smell it in the com- 
plex bouquet of kerosene and pen- 
ny candy, brimstone and sarsaparilla, 
fresh-ground coffee and well-oiled 
harness leather. You could hear it in 
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Opening to the store is a door advertis- 
ing Bond Bread that the couple found 
in upstate New York. Smith fondly re- 
calls visiting the local general store for 
penny candy when he was a boy. “It 
was a fun place to go,” he says. “We'd 
sit on the stoop and drink our Cokes.” 





unter and in 

ind the cracker barrel. 

neral store didn’t merely serve 
grocery, post office, hardware 
store, dress and sewing shop, bank 


and social center; in time, it also be- 
came the heart of many towns. 

On the property of their 1783 Con- 
necticut farmhouse, R. Scudder and 


Helen Smith have re-created that lost 
atmosphere, partly as an homage to 
the old general store and partly as a 
way of taking back their home from 
their growing collection of Americana. 

As in any authentic general store, 
the rich jumble of goods there is a 
product of steady, somewhat random 
accumulation. The Smiths have been 


BELOW: Shelves are stocked with soaps 
and dry and canned goods, and penny 
candy fills the cases on the counter. The 
trade signs have long been a part of the 
couple’s collection of American folk art. 


OPPOSITE: A checkerboard is set for 
a game. “The pediment over the win- 
dow was in our garage for years wait- 
ing for a proper place,” Smith explains. 
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collecting whatever caught their fan- 
cy for more than thirty-five years: 
old watering cans, brightly colored 
posters and packages, shelves from 
the local feed and cider store, iron 
window frames from a schoolhouse 


in New Hampshire, a cupola from 
Pennsylvania. “We just sort of bought 
stuff,” Scudder Smith admits. 

Their acquisitions went on display 
around the house and into every clos- 
et and corner of the attic. The break- 
ing point came a few years ago when 
they bought a weathered old porch 


swing. “The swing needed a porch,” 
he says. Their house didn’t have one. 
Thus an inglorious little garden 
shed out back underwent a transfor- 
mation into “Judd’s General Store,” 
named for the couple’s youngest 
grandchild, and everything suddenly 
came together. “It was strictly our fol- 
ly,’ Scudder Smith says. Across the 
new porch and past the clatter of the 
wood screen door, a visitor can now 
get a Coke from a vending machine 
that takes only nickels, sit down by 
the potbellied stove and contemplate 


what may be the only item missing 
here: the storekeeper himself. 
Throughout the nineteenth century 
the owner of a general store was an 
estimable figure, often the only con- 
nection between the small town and 
the outside world. He bought or bar- 
tered for anything the local residents 
could produce, even the ashes from 
the fireplace, potash being essential 
to soap manufacturing. His general 
store was also the first place most 
rural people encountered each new 
wonder of the burgeoning Industri- 
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OPPOSITE: Crowding the hardware and garden depart- 
ment is everything from seeds and flowerpots to flypaper 
and painting supplies as well as a wealth of shoe-relat- 
ed items. The multipaned windows and the porch were 
added to the building when it was converted into a store. 


al Revolution, and where they often 
bought it on credit. The country store- 
keeper had to be a master at shrewd, 
sometimes sharp, dealing. Abraham 
Lincoln failed miserably at it. PT. 
Barnum, on the other hand, thrived 
as a clerk in a general store and con- 
sidered it excellent preparation for his 
life’s work as a huckster. 

In a corner at Judd’s, an old pam- 
phlet serves up the devious country 
storekeeper as a comic figure in 
American folklore. Peck’s Bad Boy, 
having attempted to grow a mus- 


tache by applying various noxious in- 
gredients to his upper lip, runs to the 
storekeeper for relief. The storekeep- 
er smiles and prescribes a salve of 
cayenne pepper, reducing Peck’s Bad 
Boy to howls of renewed misery. The 
boy then draws himself up to address 
the storekeeper: “You base twelve- 
ounces-to-the-pound huckster. You 
gimlet-eyed seller of dog sausage... . 
You small potato, sleight of hand rot- 
ten egg fiend....” He exacts his re- 
venge by posting signs around the 
store: “Cash Paid For Fat Dogs” and 


| ms 


WAR BONDS 


Se eens 





ABOVE: “Many of the things we have on display have 
been in the family for generations,” says Scudder Smith. “I 
got the war-bond poster from the post office when I was 
growing up.” His father wore the derby hat in the 1920s. 
The vintage Coke machine dispenses bottles for a nickel. 


“Pop Corn That The Cat Has Slept In.” 

In reality, writes Gerald Carson in 
his book The Old Country Store, the 
storekeeper was among the most im- 
portant and civilizing influences on 
the American frontier: “His knowl- 
edge of his community was minute 
and intimate, his contact with it more 
continuous than that of the doctors, 
the lawyers, or the clergy. His store 
was the necessary core of crossroads 
life, the best hope that the spot might 
some day grow into a town.” 


continued on page 253 
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A \tW MEXICO RENAISSANCE 


NATHANIEL OTIS OWINGS AND 
PAGE RANDOLPH ALLEN'S SANTA FE ADOBE 


TEXT BY ELIZABETH CLAIR FLOOD 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY ROBERT RECK 





“This house felt like a place where you wanted to be and a place you wanted 
to come back to,” says art dealer Nathaniel Otis Owings of the 1940s dou- 
ble-walled adobe in Santa Fe, New Mexico, that he shares with his wife, art- 
ist Page Randolph Allen. ABOVE: Pinon trees shade the entrance portal and patio. 


few miles outside of Santa Fe’s 
busy Plaza, an uneven dirt road 
dips into a thick grove of pifon trees 
and descends into a driveway. At the 
entrance, a 1951 forest-green Chevro- 
let pickup rests under a Russian olive 
tree. A black cat lolls in the sunlight. 
Just beyond, a stone walkway leads 
through lush gardens to a portal and 
the front door. This is the approach to 
the house of prominent Santa Fe art 
dealer Nathaniel Otis Owings and his 
wife, artist Page Randolph Allen. 
‘After you park in the driveway, the 
intrigue begins when you start search- 
ing for the door,” says Allen. 
Upon finding the entry eight years 


ago, the couple, previously residents of 
Bozeman, Montana, fell in love with this 
1940s adobe. Buried in the Santa Fe hills 
and flanked by the Sangre de Cristo 
Mountains to the northeast and the Je- 
mez Mountains to the west, the house 
overlooks the Tesuque Valley and Little 
Tesuque River. Farther northwest is 
Black Mesa, the sacred mountain of San 
Ildefonso Pueblo. The-round top of San 
Antonio Mountain marks the horizon 
and the New Mexico—Colorado border. 
“My first impression was that the 
house was so close to Santa Fe, but we 
were behind the mountains and it 
was very quiet. It was like b 
woods; you could hear t! 


ig in the 
‘ind in 





“New Mexico is where I get strength,” 
says Nathaniel Owings (right, lean- 
» ing against his 1951 Chevrolet pickup). 
“Our view looks north onto the places 
where I used to spend time as a child.” 


FAR RIGHT: “The adobe, the objects 
within, the gardens and the scenery 
combine to create a warm environment,” 
says Page Allen. BELOW: A panorama 
' looking northeast takes in the house, 
f the dense forests and the foothills 
5 of the Sangre de Cristo Mountains. 
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the pines. It just felt like home,” says 
Nathaniel Owings, who spent much 
of his childhood in New Mexico with 
his mother, Emily Otis Barnes, and 
his father, Nathaniel Alexander Ow- 
ings, cofounder of the prestigious ar- 
chitectural firm Skidmore, Owings & 
Merrill (SOM). 

The interior of this fifty-year-old 
adobe unfolds slowly, revealing the 
owners’ keen sense of design, respect 
for comfort and passion for ancient 
artifacts. The juxtaposition of, for exam- 
ple, a Noguchi Akari lamp, an antique 
Spanish granero and a Georgia O’Keeffe 
painting from 1916 titled Still Life 
with Candle and Flame hints at the cou- 
ple’s shared aesthetic. 

“We were both born to arrange,” 
Owings explains. He grew up with 
his father’s design credos, which dic- 
tated the look of SOM’s commercial 
buildings as well as his own houses. 
“The one thing I’ve learned to believe 
in, from my father, is the proper uti- 
lization of space and the idea that gar- 
dens and the environment and having 
that around you is very important. And 
my father practiced what he believed 
in,” Owings says. The senior Owings 
also valued progressive midcentury 
modern artists such as Charles Eames, 
Eero Saarinen, Alexander Calder and 
Isamu Noguchi, and used their pieces 
in his interiors. 

Particularly famous for its sophisti- 
cated 1950s sensibility and SOM style 
is Wild Bird, the Big Sur house of 
Nathaniel’s father and stepmother, 
the respected conservationist Marga- 
ret Wentworth Owings. The house in 
which she continues to live is perched 


“We wanted a harmonious arrange- 
ment of a very eclectic collection,” notes 
Page Allen. LEFT: A Navajo saddle blan- 
ket hangs above such diverse objects as 
Pojoaque Pueblo pots, Cochiti figures, 
a circa 1875 tin box and Hopi rattles. 


OPPOSITE: A table fashioned from an 
1850 cradle and glass rests on a Nava- 
jo tree of life rug in the living room. 
“The Saarinen ‘Womb’ chair and the 
Eames chairs are original studio proto- 
types and were gifts to my father from 
their creators,” says Nathaniel Owings. 
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on a cliff and surrounded by rock and 
sea. Because of its architectural style 
and interior grace, “it was spiritually 
the kind of place you wanted to re- 
treat to and stay,” notes Owings. 

The philosophies of SOM are an in- 
stinctual part of Allen’s vocabulary as 
well. Her uncle Davis Allen was the 
head of interior design for SOM’s New 
York office and is credited with rev- 
olutionizing commercial design. His 
projects, from the Mauna Kea Beach 
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Hotel in Hawaii to the glass-walled 
towers of corporate America, helped es- 
tablish the importance of contemporary 
art and artifacts in commercial spaces. 
He emphasized uncluttered interiors; 
human comfort \ 
had an extra s 
style,” says Al! 
tastes and adopted | 
ty and comfort are no 
Originally from the | | a direct 
descendant of Thomas Jefferson, Page 


vas paramount. “Dave 
to color and 
ected his 
‘hat “beau- 
ompatible.” 


Allen was introduced to Nathaniel Ow- 
ings while visiting Santa Fe. The two 
fell in love and married a year later in 
Yellowstone National Park. The couple 
settled in Bozeman, where Owings, 
who has graduate degrees in communi- 
cative disorders, worked as a professor 
at Montana State University. With a mas- 
ter’s in painting, Allen pursued her 
promising career as an artist. After six 
memorable years in the northern 
Rockies, they moved to Santa Fe. 








“Our adobe was the perfect setting for 
what we collect,” says Page Allen. 
ABOVE: A Bedouin doll sits in the living 
room near Buffalo Dance, circa 1920, by 
Tonita Pena. At right is a tin candle- 
stick before Jacona, 1936, by Cady Wells. 



















RIGHT: Aligned across the top of a 
17th-century Spanish trastero are a 
New Mexican santo, a circa 1900 Zuni 
rainbird pot, a Penasco cross and an 
Acoma parrot pot. The cabinet, with a 
Pueblo gourd rattle suspended from 
one door, holds weavings and baskets. 


BELOW: Two depictions of the buf- 
falo dance—a circa 1917 painting by 
Crescencio Martinez and an Edward 
S. Curtis platinum print—are paired 
in a corner of the master bedroom. A 
Navajo feather-patterned rug spreads 
out before a circa 1875 Indiana quilt. 


Owings had achieved tenure at Mon- 
tana State, but he desired a more chal- 
lenging career—one that would allow 
him to pursue his enthusiasm for art. 
With encouragement from his wife, he 
opened Owings-Dewey Fine Art in San- 
ta Fe, a gallery noted for nineteenth- 
and twentieth-century American paint- 
ing and sculpture, including works by 
exceptional New Mexican artists. Ow- 
ings also sells New Mexican furniture 
from the eighteenth and nineteenth 


centuries. Prominent gallery artists 
include early modernists such as An- 
drew Dasburg, Georgia O'Keeffe, Mars- 
den Hartley and John Marin, as well 
as Taos painter Ernest Blumenschein 

and Pueblo painter Tonita Pena. 
Although Allen didn’t quite “feel 
at home” at first with Santa Fe’s land- 
scape and adobe houses, she looked 
forward to exploring her art in a place 
noted for its captivating terrain and 
continued on page 246 
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“In concert with the expansion of the house, we decided 
to expand the gardens,” says Nathaniel Owings. A meadow 
on the southwest slope was strewn with wildflower seeds. 
“It’s a place for contemplation.” Beyond it is the orchard. 
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Consider, for a moment, a full- 


size Sub-Zero for storing 


ood news. Now the 


whole family can stand in 


front of the refrigerator 
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with the door open. 
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the essentials, Supplemented 
by a drawer unit by the sink 


for fresh vegetables. And a 


separate freezer drawer devot- 


ed to the kids’ popsicles, With 
Sub-Zero, your family’s no 
longer limited to one central 
refrigerator. Our new inte- 
grated units fit anywhere you 
can fit a cabinet or drawer, 
And they not only blend in, 
they completely disappear. 
Which means standing before 
one is more likely a sign of 
appreciation — than indecision, 
To find out more, call 1.800. 
444.7820. Sub-Zero. The 


world’s best built refrigerators. 
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BREATH OF FRESH Alk ON NANTUCKET 





SUMMER PALETTE FOR THE BEACH 
continued from page 172 


Inhabitants of this four-by- 
fourteen-mile island thirty miles off the 
coast of Cape Cod have been known to 

refer to the mainland as America. 





utilized the aesthetic components 
of early-twentieth-century New En- 
gland beach houses—cedar-shingled 
roofs and walls, beaded-board wain- 
scoting, spatter-painted floors, pocket 
doors and muntined windows to 
frame the incredible vistas,” Pohl 
points out. The result is—literally, in 
this case—what you see: a crossfire of 
crossover interior views. From the liv- 
ing room you can look clear through 
to the library, dining room and porch. 
The instreaming sun, as it filters from 
room to room, from front to back, 
gives the house a crystalline trans- 
parency. Shadows may mark its walls 
with patterns, but they are the pat- 
terns of perfect days. 

Pohl also reconfigured the master 
bedroom suite, carving out a dressing 
room/study for the producer and an 
ample bath for his wife. And he 
punched two dormers into the third 
floor to open up bedrooms for their 
younger children at either side of a gi- 
ant playroom. “He did it all so seam- 
lessly that it passed the tough Historic 
District Commission in one meeting,” 
Ellie Cullman marvels. 

Now the house could be decorated. 
“This time around, for scheduling 
reasons, Ellie was going to be work- 
ing on the project without Hedi,” the 
producer explains. “So my wife and 
I had to start a whole new dialogue 
with Ellie and her talented assistant, 
Penny Ashford.” The talking must 
have gone well—the finished house, 
for all its wealth of folk art and fine art 
and objects both humble and rare, is 
open, fresh and luxuriously (and, it 
goes without saying, deceptively) 
simple. “Just as much effort goes into 
composing a pared-down interior,” 
Ellie Cullman maintains. “Negative 
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space can be a very positive element 
in design.” If it all looks elegant (and 
it does—there’s a certain formality 
here, invoking the nineteenth-centu- 
ry spirit of so many Nantucket hous- 
es), it also looks uncontrived. 

There are no fussy draperies, no 
interfering shades—just lengths of lin- 
en, handkerchief or ribbed, unlined 
and untrimmed, at the windows, 
looped over poles. The upholstery 
throughout is relaxed, too—deeper 
and more plop-down than is cus- 
tomary. Color and texture were kept 
to a minimum. What color there is 
was kindled by tints from the bor- 
derland of blue and white that is 
the Nantucket sky—a gouache wash, 
part sand, part seafoam. The carpet 
in the library has more than forty 
shades of green, blue and beige (it, 
as well as the carpets in the living 
room and master bedroom, was made 
by Elizabeth Eakins, a Connecticut- 
based weaver who dyes all her own 
yarns). There is barely any patterned 
fabric to be seen in the house, but 
there’s patterning from the lighting, 
which is layered—a blend of over- 
head, lamp, sconce and picture lights. 
“I like to use many sources of light 
in a room—each with a very small 
wattage so the room glows at differ- 
ent levels,” Ellie Cullman says. 

The thundering theme of the folk 
art collection she formed for the own- 
ers is nautical. There are vintage ma- 
rine photographs, a crib quilt with a 
sailboat motif, a portrait of a sea cap- 
tain, a many-hued hooked rug with 
a harbor panorama, intricate sailors’ 
whimsies, traditional Nantucket bas- 
kets and scrimshaw, a mahogany writ- 
ing desk with whalebone inlays (the 
whale was once the key to the island's 


prosperity), lighting fixtures salvaged 
from ships, ships’ barometers, de- 
canters, clocks and bells, tea-canister 
lamps with ship designs, a sailing- 
ship weathervane and—reassuringly, 
still useful—old maps of local waters. 

To this, add the other booty that El- 
lie and Penny and the producer and 
his wife, dedicated shoppers all, had 
amassed: painted furniture, antique 
wicker chairs, cast-iron beds, wal- 
nut book stands, cherry commodes, 
caned armchairs, faux-bamboo games 
tables... “It took three twenty-four- 


foot trucks to move it all out—it was — 


like the invasion of Normandy,” Ellie 
laughs. The matériel was loaded on in 
New York, then driven to the Woods 
Hole ferry for the final float. 

The three other projects that the 
producer had commissioned from 
Cullman & Kravis, he had seen pro- 
gressively; this one he expressed a 
wish not to see until it was totally in- 
stalled. Ellie was anxious. “It wasn’t 
going to be enough for it to be very 


good, it had to be wonderful,” she in- — 


sists. “This was the man who had 


started us out and given us three fab- 


ulous commissions; we wanted him 
to be happy a fourth time. We weren't 
going to be satisfied with anything 
less than—well, an Academy Award.” 


The producer, it turned out, was — 
so thrilled with their work that he 


surely would have nominated them 


for one if he could. “Ellie’s taste,” he 


pronounces, “is as good as anyone's 


I’ve ever experienced—and remem- 


ber, on movies I’ve worked with a 


lot of talented designers—and it’s — 


an educated taste, too. She also hap- — 
pens to believe in good relationships, — 
which is crucial because you're in— 


each other's faces a lot and you'd bet- 
ter be on the same wavelength in 
terms of your dialogue. And another 
thing—Ellie and Hedi both have very 
good hearing; they listen to the client 
and then expose you to what it is they 
think is a representation of what you 
said you wanted. This to me is the key 
to any association with a decorator. 
I’m proud to say I sent them up for 
the role.” 
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Fine DECORATIVE ACCESSORIES and GIFTS for the HOME 
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MARYLAND 





SALLY QUINN AND BEN BRADLEE 


continued from page 163 


blending it with the barn color and 
sandpapering it to get an aged look. 

The most spectacular thing in the 
house is a mural by a friend of ours, 
artist Susan Davis. She transformed 
the dining room walls into a pictorial 
history of Porto Bello. The house is 
there in its original form, plus West 
St. Mary’s Manor, the State House, 
the Godiah Spray Tobacco plantation 
across the river and the Ark and the 
Dove, the two ships that brought the 
original settlers over to Maryland. 

I wanted to do the same thing with 
the decoration of the house that we 
had done with the structure. The 
rooms should be traditional, I felt, 
and true to the period without look- 
ing like a museum. They should com- 
bine antique furniture, paintings and 
document fabrics with contemporary 
down-filled sofas, lighting, appliances 
and sound systems. Comfort always 
comes first with me. Everyone teases 
me about my overuse of the word 
cozy, but I have only one rule: Every 
room has to have someplace where 
you can curl up. I also like colors pret- 
ty, soft and muted, and I think each 
room should have a clue or a re- 
minder of the room next to it so it all 
flows together. 

For the left side of the house, sur- 
rounded on all sides by water, I used 
sand and sea colors. The sunroom 
borrows the color of the sand, the nat- 
ural marsh grasses in the wetlands 
below and the driftwood that washes 
up on the beach. In the parlor, we 
scraped away many layers of paint to 
find the pale blue gray that marks the 
trim and picks up the reflection of the 
pale blue river in the sunlight. 

The hall, which is neutral territory, 
has antique prints of the porch at 
Mount Vernon to mirror the porch 
outside. On the right side of the 
house, the “land” side, the colors are 
greens, barn reds and earthy browns. 
Early maps of old Maryland and Vir- 
ginia and an antique map of the Battle 
of Porto Bello give some historical 
background, as do portraits of Admi- 
ral Edward Vernon and Lawrence 
Washington. 








MARYLAND 





SALLY QUINN AND BEN BRADLEE 


Outside, there was not one tree in 
the immediate vicinity of the house. 
Huge oaks and maples, walnut and 
pecan trees had all been chopped 
down and sold for firewood by an an- 
gry former owner when he lost the 
house in a foreclosure sale. With the 
help of landscape architect Jay Gra- 
ham we began all over again, plant- 
ing boxwood, crape myrtle, willow 
oaks, roses, yellowwoods and hollies. 

We surrounded the cottages with 
picket fences copied from Williams- 
burg and added a pool and poolhouse 
meant to fit in with the other out- 
buildings. The driveways are carpet- 
ed with oyster shells. The barns, 
which had been given up for dead, 
were rebuilt by Amish carpenters, 
who came and literally “raised” them 
in a matter of days. Now they are 
used for practical purposes—for our 
cows, pigs (the best sausage you ever 
put in your mouth), chickens and, in 
the winter months, our oyster scalds. 

Porto Bello will never be finished. 
Even now we are adding another “de- 
pendency,” or outbuilding, near the 
house for storage and moving trees 
from the woods to surround the 
houses and cottages. And Ben disap- 
pears into the woods with his ax and 
his chain saw and his tractor each 
morning, usually with Quinn by his 
side, chopping wood and clearing 
brush. The more we do, the more Por- 
to Bello looks the way it must have in 
Colonial times, when it was first built 
and lived in. To me this is especially 
satisfying because I have a sense of 
having “saved” it. 

Sunday mornings, sitting out on 
the porch in my rocking chair, I can 
hear the church bells from the oldest 
church in Maryland pealing. Up and 
down the river, all I can see are un- 
touched woods. I close my eyes and I 
am taken back to 1740. I’m jolted from 
my reverie by the sound of two male 
voices shouting and hollering. Pi- 
rates? Ships returning from a battle in 
the Caribbean? Nothing so romantic. 
It's Ben and Quinn watching the Red- 
skins. But it’s those moments that 
make Porto Bello so magical. 0 
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NEW MEXICO 





A SANTA FE ADOBE 
continued from page 239 


important artistic legacy. As a result, 
the region has had a profound effect on 
her. “My work was much more abstract 
and conceptual, but it underwent some 
major changes out West. Gradually 
the land became the imagery I used.” 

At the center of the couple’s house 
is a sunken living room that opens out 
through French doors onto an extensive 
labyrinth of gardens. The interior space 
displays a pleasing mix of ancient rel- 
ics and contemporary furnishings. The 
prototype of Saarinen’s famous “Womb” 
chair, a gift to Owings’s father, rests 
on a rare Navajo rug featuring yellow- 
headed blackbirds and the tree of life. 
Across the room, a selection of kachina 
dolls decorates the mantel of the ado- 
be fireplace. Although many of these 
eccentric spiritual dolls were part of 
the elder Owings’s collection, others 
were chosen by the couple. 

One of the most spectacular pieces 
in the room is a seventeenth-century 
Spanish trastero, from the elder Ow- 
ings’s residence in Jacona, New Mexi- 
co. Chock-full of Plains Indian beaded 
items, baskets, pots and blankets, this 
cabinet is a treasure chest from the past. 

“Everyone says that being in the 
living room is like being ina museum, 
but it’s so comfortable,” comments Al- 
len. “The arrangement is natural to us 
and not a conscious aesthetic or manifes- 
to. But things that are beautiful should 
be arranged in a way that is welcom- 
ing, warm and intimate. They should 
make people want to enter and become 
part of the room and not feel they 
have to sit on the edge of their chairs.” 

The couple select items they love. 
An Indian pot, Navajo silver box or 
painting is placed in the room ac- 
cording to its size, shape and history. 
One of Allen's favorite groupings is 
the combination of a contemporary 
black reading lamp with her own mono- 
type of a hand, an antique scrimshaw 
tusk, a small contemporary sculpture 
by James Surls and her grandmother's 
wing chair. Nathaniel Owings tied a 
Pueblo Indian rattle to his family tras- 
tero because both remind him of his 
childhood in New Mexico. “To me a 
good composition is something that lets 
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| the pieces be themselves,” he observes. 
| The Owingses’ objects reflect the 
+ couple’s deep attachment to the area 
} and their respect for history. “I enjoy 
| the cultural diversity in New Mexico, 
} the blend of Spanish and Indian her- 
| itages and the sense of the past that 
| both of them embrace. I like that con- 
| nection,” Allen says. 

Many of the Owingses’ pieces are 
linked to specific spiritual traditions. 
An antique cross from Penasco—a small 
town founded by the Spanish north 
of Santa Fe—stands in their backyard 
against the sky, mimicking the crosses 
that scatter the New Mexican horizon 
and that once intrigued O’Keeffe. A 
Bedouin doll, given to Allen by her 
uncle Dave when she was thirteen, 
rests on the blue granero next to a 
carving of the Trinity by Carlos San- 
tistevan, a santero from Denver. A straw- 
inlaid cross made by Jimmy Trujillo of 
Abiquiu, New Mexico, lies nearby. 

“All these crosses operate on a num- 
ber of levels,” Allen explains. “They 
connect to the New Mexican heritage, 
to the tradition of the Spanish com- 
munity in these hills and mountains. 
While it was a poor and difficult life, it 
was grounded in family and faith. 
That is a lovely model for us.” 

The exterior of the house is every 
bit as important to the couple as the 
interiors. The Owingses planted an 
orchard and a meadow of wildflow- 
ers. They also incorporated into the 
gardens a waterfall, an outdoor sculp- 
ture by Dan Yarbrough and a cast- 
aluminum birdbath sculpture by 
artist Clarice Dreyer. “With Page’s 
help I was able to realize my dream, 


which was to create a walk all the | 


way around the house,” says Owings. 
In the evenings, the sunset entices 


the couple into the gardens, where 


light plays on the cross and the paths 


encircling the house. Cascading morn- | 


ing glories begin to close their petals. 
A pinon jay squawks from the or- 
chard as the top of Black Mesa turns 
slate gray. For Page Allen and Na- 
thaniel Owings, the adobe is a sanctu- 
ary where natural beauty and art are 
delicately entwined. 0 
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A HOUSE WHERE WASHINGTON SLEPT 


continued from page 152 





nothing fussy anywhere in the 
house.” And how has Tinterow’s pro- 
fessional life affected his house? At 
the Metropolitan, he curated the re- 
cent “Origins of Impressionism” show 
along with the director of the Musée 
d’ Orsay in Paris. He's now putting to- 
gether another major exhibition, this 
one on Corot, with works from the 
great galleries of Europe and Ameri- 
ca. In his own residence he has dis- 
played quiet paintings that might 
have attracted Major Wynkoop, such 
as a copy of a Turner landscape and 
small studies of Hudson River scenes. 

Indoors, Tinterow and Joseph had 
proceeded with a light touch; out- 
doors was a different matter. With 
sharp eyes they culled the trees 
that had taken over the east-facing 
slope of their twelve acres of rugged 
parkland, hills and swamps. Mass- 
es of poison ivy were slashed to the 
ground, and a sweeping view of the 
Rondout Valley was opened toward 
the Shawangunk Mountains and Mo- 
honk. Instead of “Let well enough 
alone” as their slogan, Tinterow and 
Joseph fell to work with the cry, “Let's 
remake the landscape.” Which they 
did. The eighteenth-century barn, 
weathered and silvery, had twice 
been condemned by the village au- 
thorities, but a local contractor came 
forward, claiming that he could re- 
build the swayback roof using old 
materials. While work was under 
way, another artisan built a picket 
fence, carefully copied from a circa 
1820 picket found inside the house, a 
fence that gave the place the dignity 
and unity that had vanished over the 
years of semi-neglect. 

When Gary Tinterow and Jim Jo- 
seph finally opened the Dutch-style 
front door to the public—as a bene- 
fit for the local public library—the 
neighbors, along with visitors from 
afar, trooped in to see what had been 
happening all these months. 

“Why, it’s lovely, so trim and neat,” 
said one visitor. “But it doesn’t look 
like you've made any changes.” To 


Tinterow and Joseph, it was the ulti- 


mate compliment. 
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FOLK PAINTING OF RURAL AMERICA 
continued from page 189 


A View of Framingham Common as It 
Appeared in 1808 returns us to an ear- 
lier, preindustrial America in which 
Framingham—now just south of the 
Massachusetts Turnpike—was still 
served by stagecoach. This painting 
was made around 1840 by “General 
Gordon,” who copied it from a print 
that had been published in Boston 
some years earlier. That print in turn 
was based on an original painting 
by “Daniel Bell who married a sister 
of William Buckminster.” (This in- 
formation comes from a pencil in- 
scription on the stretcher, which was 
subsequently typed onto a jelly label 
so it would be more legible.) 

Daniel Bell’s original painting has 
been lost, but at least one copy of the 
print has survived, and it was anno- 
tated by Framingham residents who 
were alive in 1808 and were able to 
identify the buildings and person- 
ages portrayed. Thanks to this im- 
portant document we know that it is 
Mr. Brewster who drives the two- 
wheeled chaise, and Abner Wheeler 
who stands in the doorway of his 
three-story tavern waiting for the 
stage to arrive. We can determine, 
too, the location of the school and the 
meeting house, and even the Larabee 
shoe shop. 

The painting gives the modern 
viewer a strong sense of what it must 
have been like to visit a rural commu- 
nity such as Framingham in the early 
years of the nineteenth century, when 
Thomas Jefferson was in the final 
year of his presidency. Beyond that, 
though—like the other works dis- 
cussed here—this copy of a copy is 
distinguished by an earnestness and a 
yearning that make it deeply affect- 
ing. These artists wanted to set down 
facts, but they were also concerned 
with conveying their feelings about 
landscapes and cherished places and 
a way Of life. Because they had never 
learned the tricks of the trade, they 
could never be trapped into mere 
trickery. What they possessed was 
a zeal that was encoded into their 
paintings and that makes those paint- 
ings continue to live today. 0 
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THE SHELBURNE MUSEUM 





AMERICANA IN VERMONT 
continued from page 203 


enrolled: in programs that are carried 
out at Shelburne or are based on Shel- 
burne materials; off the beaten track 
though it is, a hundred and fifty thou- 
sand visitors find their way to the mu- 
seum annually. 

Thirty-five years have passed since 
Mrs. Webb's death, but one senses at 
every stopping place at Shelburne— 
the infinitely cluttered General Store, 
the proud little one-room brick 
schoolhouse, the horseshoe-shaped 
barn—her undiminished presence. It 
is inescapably evident that a person of 
great energy and willpower, along 
with a pleasingly eccentric turn of 
mind, has placed her stamp upon 
every aspect of the enterprise. We 
come to know her, or think we have 
come to know her, as we wander from 
building to building, and then we en- 
ter what appears to be a Greek Re- 
vival mansion plucked from some 
small town in upstate New York, and 
we encounter for the first time, aston- 
ishingly, another and hitherto un- 
known Electra Webb. 

We learn that the building isn’t old; 
rather, its exterior is a skillful approxi- 
mation of a house that Mr. and Mrs. 
Webb had often admired, and it was 
put up in the sixties by the Webbs’ 
children to honor the memory of 
their parents. In it are several rooms 
taken from the elegant apartment 
that the Webbs long occupied in New 
York City. On the suavely paneled 
walls are paintings that hung a centu- 
ry ago in the Henry O. Havemeyers’ 
great house on Park Avenue—oils by 
Rembrandt, Degas, Manet, Monet— 
along with Oriental porcelain, furni- 
ture and bronzes that were a portion 
of Electra’s family inheritance. Obvi- 
ously she always felt as much at ease 
with these sophisticated works of art 
as with the homely whirligigs, the 
shop signs, the four-wheel buck- 
boards that she found and sheltered 
in the houses and barns of Shelburne. 





She was, we perceive, several people 
in one, all of them with an eye for 
wonders, whether modest or grand, 
and with a lively determination to 
share them with the world. 
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A VARIETY OF DISTINCTIVE FORMS TO SERVE AN ESSENTIAL FUNCTION 
continued from page 219 


table,” he wrote in 1817—a reference 
to the more than twenty thousand 
letters he is known to have written 
during his lifetime. Jefferson’s cus- 
tomized writing furniture included a 
revolving-top table and a specially 
adapted writing desk, and also the 
lap desk on which his most famous 
composition, the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, was written in 1776. Now 
at the National Museum of American 
History at the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, the desk features a double fold- 
out writing surface that could be in- 
geniously propped at a convenient 
slant. The drawer beneath has a built- 
in inkwell and other compartments. 
Made of mahogany by an accom- 
plished Philadelphia cabinetmaker, 
Jefferson's model is the apogee of pa- 
trician desk box design—rather like a 
secretary desk in miniature. 

Jefferson also made frequent use 
of his writing-arm Windsor chair, a 
spindle-back, solid-seated Windsor- 
style chair with a flat writing paddle 
as one arm. A convenient single writ- 
ing unit that could be dragged up to 
that all-important winter fire, writ- 
ing-arm Windsors were popular in 


of nineteenth-century Americans from 
Ralph Waldo Emerson (who often 
escaped to the embracing serenity 
of one such chair, which is now at 
the Concord Museum) to note-taking 
secretaries of Masonic lodges, the 
writing-arm Windsor is evocative 
of the relationship between genera- 
tions of Americans and the written 
word. As furniture expert Wallace 
Nutting has observed, “There is much 
poetry, real and figurative, connected 
with the writing chair. Itis .. . a little 
world to itself.” 

The writing-arm Windsor frequent- 
ly served as a convenient home office 
for small-town doctors or lawyers 
who wanted to sit opposite their cli- 
ents. Other businesses favored “ac- 
countant’s” or “countinghouse” desks, 
known generically as “standing desks- 
on-frame,” which are indelibly associ- 
ated with illustrations of Bob Cratchit 
shivering away on his high stool in A 
Christmas Carol. The American ver- 
sion featured the same high legs and 
hinged, slanted top, and was often 
made of softwoods like pine. Finishes 
varied and included dark red, blue 
and ocher paint sometimes grained 





Jefferson's writing furniture 
included a revolving-top table and a 
specially adapted writing desk. 





late-eighteenth- and early-nineteenth- 
century New England but were rarely 
crafted in the South. In fact, 60 to 70 
percent of all such chairs were made 
in Connecticut, many by a single 
craftsman—Ebenezer Tracy. No two 
were exactly alike; they differed in 
size and in such accoutrements as 
rockers, drawers, candle slides and 
swiveling paddles, which allowed 
portly users easy access. (Jefferson’s 
version was truly customized—the 
whole seating area revolved.) Beloved 


by country craftsmen to simulate 
high-style mahogany. The unusual 
height has never been explained com- 
pletely. Perhaps the accompanying 
high stools kept writers out of cold 
drafts blowing along the floor; they 
certainly promoted employee wake- 
fulness. A similar design found in 
rural schoolhouses conveyed instant 
authority to any teacher standing be- 
hind its looming bulk and could be 
used as a lectern when the school 
became the town meetinghouse or 
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Antiquarian Traders 


4851 S.Alameda St. 
Los Angeles,CA 90058 
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1. Herter Bros. cabinet w/ pietra dura inlaid stone motif. 32°Lx16”Wx72”"H 
2. Vict. Rococo Revival rosewood mirrored console 54” Wx22”D 

3. Rosewood Steinway Concert Piano 9’ 

4. 4 pc highly carved Louis XV walnut suite. King size bed w/ 9’ armoire 
5. Victorian Turkish Platform Rockers - tufted black leather, pair available 
6. American Ren. Revival walnut & burl pier mirror with marble pedestal. 
7. Rare Wooton counting house desk c.1882. Walnut and burl 6’3°L 

8. Rare Wooton “Lawyer’s Own” extra grade rotary patent desk, 71”Lx32”W 
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EARLY AMERICAN WRITING FURNITURE 


continued from page 251 


church. Examples of standing desks-on-frame from the 
early 1800s look much like those from the 1850s and be- 
yond. The style seemed to stay frozen in time as isolated 
rural makers continued to produce the plain, straight lines 
of the early Federal period (1789-1810), in which so many 
had first learned their craft. 

The writing furniture of the Shakers, the communal reli- 
gious sect that flourished in the United States throughout 
the nineteenth century, is equally timeless. Freed by his be- 
liefs from the dictates of fashion, the Shaker craftsman 
changed nothing that had been proven to work. “Do not 
make what is not useful,” as the Shaker credo directed. As a 
result, Shaker workshops continued to turn out the same 
beautifully made, simplified versions of Federal furniture 
that they had produced early in the century—among 
them, many desks. Although Shaker leaders did not partic- 
ularly encourage members of their flock to write, they 
themselves were incessant diarists and record keepers, as- 
signing most objects in their communities a letter and 
number, continually making sure that everything was in its 
place in their tidy world. To this end, desk boxes were pro- 
duced for elders for use on visits to other communities; 
deaconesses’ bedrooms were equipped with desk boxes 
mounted on tripod bases; and desks with drop-leaf coun- 
ters and ledger storage compartments were installed in 
kitchens and workrooms. The “trustee's” or “farm deacon’s” 
desk, the Shaker version of the standing desk, was also 
used by teachers in Shaker schoolrooms. 

The failure of Shaker and other country makers to adopt 


The writing-arm Windsor served as a 
convenient home office. 


a succession of fussy nineteenth-century furniture styles 
has left us with almost a century's worth of beautifully sim- 
ple writing furniture. Faced with such riches, collectors 
look for the purest lines, the most fortuitous balance of 
shape and size, and an untouched finish that turns a good 
piece into a great one. Once discovered, such a prize is easy 
to place: In country kitchens and front halls, standing 
desks provide storage and a surface at a convenient height 
for writing on the fly. Writing-arm Windsors and desk box- 
es still perform their old functions by providing seating 
and storage, but collectors are attracted by far more than 
this. With their sloping surfaces, contrasting curves and 
angles, and tall panels of mellow color, writing pieces are 
among the most visually appealing examples of American 
country furniture—graceful monuments to the very prac- 
tical need of all of eighteenth- and nineteenth-century 





America to sit down and put pen to paper. (J 


MINDING THE STORE 





CELEBRATING THE PENNY CANDY ERA 
continued from page 233 


Ultimately, the crossroads that suc- 
ceeded at becoming towns outgrew 
their general stores. The dealer “in 
the needs of everybody” gave way to 
specialists and suffered under compe- 
tition from mail-order catalogues of- 
fering “an assortment of the latest 
fabrics ten times as large as all the 
stores in your small town combined.” 
The railroad and then the automobile 
also made it possible for small-town 
customers to bypass the general store 
and shop in the city themselves. 

For a time around the turn of the 
century, general stores enjoyed a final 
flowering. Merchandise packaged by 
the manufacturer added dazzle to the 
shelves. The packaging revolution 
meant that the storekeeper no longer 
had to measure out his goods—nor 
could he adulterate them, inadver- 
tently or otherwise. A biscuit compa- 
ny celebrated its airtight tins in verse: 
“I am Uneeda, I defy / The roaming 
dust, the busy fly, / For in my pack- 
age, sealed and tight,/ My makers 
keep me pure and white.” The cracker 
barrel disappeared, and the general 
store itself soon followed. “It was,” 
writes Gerald Carson, “as though 


The rich jumble 
of goods is a product of 
steady accumulation. 





backwoods character and the old 
cracker barrel faded away together.” 

The bright packages, patent medi- 
cine bottles and ornate tins of the old 
general store accumulate now only 
at places like Scudder and Helen 
Smith's. There is room for more mer- 
chandise on the ceiling, he says. After 
that, they may have to knock down a 
wall and expand rearward, in the 
manner of many real general stores. 
Scudder Smith contemplates their con- 
tinuing tendency to “just sort of buy” 
Americana. Expansion, he remarks, 
taciturn as an old New England store- 
keeper, “is all too possible.” 0 





Redoing the 


kitchen? The tirst 
thing you should 


tear out is this. 


Get your complete guide on where to start. Who to see. And how to get 


the kitchen or bath of your dreams. Call I-800-401-NKBA, ext. 20, or 


send $5 to: NKBA, Box 2375, Chatsworth, CA 9515 
Name 

Adodresd/City 

Sfate___ Zip Phone 
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| NATIONAL KITCHEN _| Liesl 


NKBA 
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Im planning a kitchen bath 


In 0-35 months 5-6 months later 
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Save-T Cover IT 


Cover your pool--and yourself--effortlessly with Save-T Cover ur 
from Cover-Pools, Inc. Strong and secure, our covers are 
made of durable, reinforced vinyl to help prevent drownings 

when your pool isn’t in Use, They save you maintenance by . 
keeping dirt and leaves out, and money by reducing © 





fn) heat, chemical and water loss, 





Cover-Pools, Inc. custom manuf 
Save-T Cover Il” automatic pool ¢ 
with a 10-year warranty o 
mechanism--and:the Step 
manual cover for any size or sh 
pool. 


eT = 
now it’s the USE 


Save-T Cover Il or Step Saver 
swimming pool covers. 
The cover will be used for: 
An existing pool __A planned pool 
My principal interest is: 
—Safety_Savings_Maintenance_.Convenience 


66 East 3338 South, Salt Lake City, UT 84115 
1 1-800 -447-2838 
DEPT. 95AD 
a 
7 
City/State/Zip 
Phone ( ) 
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Artist in Residenc 


he Georgia O’Keeffe ; 
Foundation has opened 

the artist’s Abiquiu, New 
Mexico, house to the public. 
O'Keeffe painted Winter Road 
and Road Past the View from 
her bedroom window at 
Abiquiu in the early 1960s, 
and the home’s patio and 
black door and the cotton- 
wood trees along the Chama 
River also figure prominent- 
ly in her artwork. O'Keeffe 
lived in the house (AD, July 
1981) from 1949 to 1984, and it 
remains much as she left it 
when she moved to Santa Fe 
two years prior to her death 
in 1986. “You have the feeling 
she just walked out of the room,” says foundation president Eliz- | 
abeth Glassman. The house looks spare, Glassman adds, “even | 
though 98 percent of her things are still there. She bequeathed 
only a few pieces at her death.” The foundation offers tours on 
Tuesday, Thursday and Friday for groups of six at a time. “People 
are interested in seeing exactly what the artist saw and then her 
vision of it,” Glassman says. To that end, the foundation plans to 
open a visitors’ center where paintings that relate to the house 
will be displayed. By appointment only. Georgia O’Keeffe Foun- | 
dation, Box 40, Abiquiu, NM 87510; 505-685-4539. 
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WILLIAM CLIFT 1976 


The living room in Abiquiu, 
with a mobile by Calder 
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Mostly Molesworth 


Christie’s may be auctioning off the largest extant collection of 
Thomas Molesworth furniture on June 7—300 lots from the Bay- 
oud house in Glenwood Springs—but collectors can find a steady 
supply of the western designer's furnishings (left) at Fighting 
Bear Antiques in Jackson, Wyoming (AD Travels, Aug. 1994). 
Owners Terry and Sandy Winchell recently came into possession 
of an ensemble of Molesworth furniture (chairs, sofa and tables) 
made for Wyoming's 4-K Ranch, once owned by Detroit Tigers 
Hall of Famer Mickey Cochrane. They also have a leather-topped 
credenza with routed tepees and shed-antler hardware and two 
hand-peeled fir thunderbird chairs with routed buffalo and arrow detail- 
ing, all made in the late 1930s for rodeo bronc rider J. C. “Kid” Nichols. 
Most Molesworth pieces at Fighting Bear are immediately snapped up. 
Others occasionally resurface. A radio with concealed phonograph, 
made for steel magnate George Ragner’s Conneaut Lake, Pennsylvania, 
house in 1942, is back on the market after Sandy Winchell sold it to one of 
her clients. “We bought the entire contents of the Ragner house—rugs, 
furniture and accessories. One set of sofas and chairs was fashioned after 
Molesworth’s own furniture in the living room. We know because we 
found all of the correspondence he had with the Ragners—even the origi- 
nal Molesworth catalogue that everyone said was lost. It was all in a box in the 
basement.” Fighting Bear Antiques, Box 3812, Jackson, WY 83001; 307-733-2669. 
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Folk Production 


Heidi and Allen Gracey have tapped into the vast network of 
folk artists east of the Mississippi and have established a business 
selling whimsical painted wood sculptures. The Graceys, based 
in Chester County, Pennsylvania, have canvassed the country’s 
arts and crafts shows for pull toys, whirligigs, decoys (above) 
and other Americana as well as replicas of classic pieces of 
18th- and 19th-century American furniture (left and right). 
| Among the folk artists the Graceys represent are 
| Pennsylvanian Tom 
Douglass, who chip- 
carves spoon racks and 
wall boxes in the 18th- 
century fashion; an el- 
derly couple in Ten- 
nessee who produce 
soldier whirligigs and 
other wood toys under 
the name Whirligigs & 
Americana; a couple 
in Tennessee who make wood an- 


i 
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gels; a Wisconsin woman 
who dyes her own wool and 
hooks rugs; and a Maryland 
man who, in Pennsylvania 
Dutch tradition, makes bird 
trees with real branches. 

The Graceys started Period 
Furniture Designs after see- 
ing a set of Windsor chairs 
that appeared to be antiques. 
“They were done very well, 
and through our friend we 
found other artisans making 
high-quality reproduction 
furniture,” says Allen Gracey, 
who used to work for Win- 
terthur. He has an informal 
catalogue of 18th-century 
American tables, cupboards 
and chairs that are hand- 
made by two local cabi- 
netmakers who use woods 
typical of the period. Period 
Furniture Designs, 102 E. 
Street Rd., Kennett Square, 
PA 19348; 610-444-6780. 


continued on page 256 
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Picture Perfect 


“T knew if I framed them someone would 
come along and say, ‘I know what that is,’ ” 
says London dealer Lucy Campbell of the ear- 
ly-20th-century pochoir watercolors of lamps 
(left) and inkwells (below). They turned out to 
be the designs of Gabriel Fourmaintraux for 


was tired of dark furniture, and there's not a 
lot of country French furniture in England,” 
Campbell says of the two honey-colored com- 
modes, buffet, pair of rush-seated armchairs 
and cane-back fauteuils. Lucy Campbell, 
123 Kensington Church St., London W8 7LP; 

































the Desures porcelain factory in France, and 171-727-2205. 
Campbell is selling the illustrations faster than 
any of the hundreds of other prints in her an- 
tique prints and paintings shop. She’s also ex- 
panded her business to include primitive 
frames made by three local artisans and a 
small grouping of reasonably priced late-18th- 
to early-19th-century country French furni- 
ture she picked up in France. “The furniture 
warmed up the gallery,” Campbell says. “I 
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Tier Drop 


New York designers Robert 
Bray, Tony Ingrao and Juan 
Montoya are all talking about 
the rosewood furniture de- 
signed by Kevin Price. Price, 
a longtime manager of an- 
tiques dealer Philippe Farley's 
shop, has struck out on his 
own. He's created a two-tier 
table banded in nickel with 
nickel casters and a console 
table (above) with two hori- 
zontal bands of wood joining 
the legs at the top, and will be 
producing chairs and case 
goods. “My designs are in- 
fluenced by French Direc- 
toire, Biedermeier and Art 
Déco—there’s a direct line of 





Fab Fifties 


fe Hayes and Jeffrey Bilhuber have found 
their way to New York’s Donzella Gallery. 
Owner Paul Donzella has built up an impres- 
sive inventory of 1950s pieces by Edward 
Wormley, Paul Frankl, Russell Wright and his 
favorite, T. H. Robsjohn-Gibbings. “I like 
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things that are personal and elegant,” says 


z Do; ‘!2, “so there’s less Charles Eames, George descent from several histori- 
3 Nelso. < Noguchi than in some 1950s shops.” cal periods,” says Price. By 
g He is als. \g an eye back to the '30s, as evi- oppo only. Kevin 
5 denced by 2... 0! cantilevered chrome barstools Price, 212-675-5707. Also 


available at J. R. Miller, 979 
Third Ave., New York 10022; 
212-980-2037. 
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by Gilbert Rohde. Donz’ 2, 90 E. 10th St., New 
York 10003; 212-598-- 75. 
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The Perrier Art Bottle “Kiss” by Raymond E. Smith. Available at select restaurants. 
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Dionysos (left) and 
Dryades (below) from Boussac 


COURTESY BOUSSAC 


as 
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COURTESY BOUSSAC 


ummer flowers abound at Old World Weavers (212-752- 

9000), owned for the last couple of years by Stark Carpet. 
Hanbury, a printed floral design on a union cloth of linen and cot- 
ton, has the precise draftsmanship of a Pre-Raphaelite garden. 
Peonies, chrysanthemums and morning glories are clearly out- 
lined, then softly colored against a beige background of foliage. 
Peonia Perroni, from the Perroni Collection, is much more vivid, 
with outsize morning glories, lilies, carnations and pansies in ex- 
aggerated colors against a background of pulsing green leaves. 
Gala Perroni alternates stripes printed in a geometric motif with 
maroon-backed stripes that have a vivid riot of carnations, 
morning glories and pansies as well as large yellow roses. 

At Boussac (212-421-0534), there is a collection called Les 
Jardins a I'Italienne that presents images from the formal Italian 
garden. Diablotins has urns spilling flowers, climbing 
putti and a border of leaves in a formal pattern, all 
printed in soft focus in aqua on natural-colored 
cotton. Dionysos is the complement to Dia- 
blotins, with vertical rows of architectural 
elements—urns, masks and flowers— 
printed in white on an aqua back- 
ground. Dryades has a large print 

of grapes and grape leaves in 

aqua on a background of soft 
yellow fading to white. 
Schumacher (212-213-7908) 
has the Far Eastern Classics Col- 
lection, which is mostly woven 
designs of traditional chinoi- 
serie images. Chinan Damask, 
taken from a 1920s fabric in 
the Schumacher archives, has 

a monochromatic pattern of 

parasol-toting Chinese sages 

and their attendants strolling 
through exotic gardens. The fabric 
is available in a rich and somber 
choice of colors—gold, slate blue, lac- 
quer red, sage green, wheat, coral, tur- 
quoise and cream. Boshan Damask is a pattern 
of circular medallions set against a nubby weave. 
The medallion has a pattern of fretwork and 


Plaid 
and striped 
cotton rugs from 
Elizabeth 
Eakins 
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Hanbury (left) and 
Peonia Perroni (below) 


falling leaves in it, 4 aa 
and the fabric comes ‘eee 
in coral, cream, biscuit, 
gold, red, green, turquoise, 
blue, black or toffee. Chen Xian 
Tapestry, a design of medallions 
encircled in flower borders, is impressive in a blue-and-gray col- 
or combination reminiscent of Chinese Export porcelain. Karuta, 
a cotton printed fabric, has a design of widely spaced Japanese 
playing cards, some of which have Japanese lettering or flower 
prints. The cards are multicolored and the background colors 
are turquoise, brown, blue, green or lacquer red. 

Elizabeth Eakins (212-628-1950) is making her spare, hand- 
woven wool rugs in plaids and stripes available on a wider scale. 
Woven in India under Eakins’s close supervision, the new cotton 
rugs show a great attention to detail and have the same under- 
stated palette as the commissioned wool ones. Among her 
clients’ favorites are a gray, white and beige barred plaid, a red, 
green and cream complex stripe, and a very complex stripe in 
various shades of green, red, pink, blue and cream that was orig- 
inally woven by Eakins for 
the dining room of Gracie 
Mansion, the New York 
mayor's residence. 
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Chen Xian Tapestry (above) 
nd Boshan Damask and 
Kar. ‘a (right) at Schumacher 
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“CONTRALTO” French Pear 


AT HOME AROUND THE WORLD 


In 1946, Rino Snaidero dedicated his life to the design, development and creation of 
unique kitchen designs and cabinetry. Today, the Snaidero family is known the world over for 
its innovative kitchen creations and collaborations with noted designers and architects, 
including Gae Aulenti and Ferrari stylist Pininfarina. 


Each Snaidero kitchen is designed and hand-crafted to meet your exacting specifications 
and needs, creating a personalized environment reflecting both you and your lifestyle. So, 
whether it’s the corner house on a dusty country lane or an elegant downtown penthouse, 








A ; ees : 
you'll always feel at home in a Snaidero kitchen. “OLA’ White 
AZ PHOENIX CA SAN FRANCISCO iL CHICAGO NJ OCEAN CITY PA PHILADELPHIA AL EDMONTON . f a 
esigner Cabinetr Maidero San Francisco naidero icago uroLine Vesigne uroLine Vesigne eart Kitchen at z 
(602) 840- oo88 (415) 923-0570 (312) 644- 6662 (609) 391 e779 (609) 391- B77F (403) 433-7801 1 Order The Snaidero 1 
1 : : S 1 
CA LOSANGELES _—CO DENVER MA BOSTON’ NY HUNTINGTON TN MEMPHIS BC VANCOUVER 1 Kitchen Design Portfolio , 
Snaidero Los Angeles Thurston Kitchens CAMBRIDGE Design ae Kitchens Unlimited Contour Kitchen 1 ; 1 
(310) 657-5497 (303) 399-4564 spige ot Kitchens (516) 421-212 (901) 458-2638 (604) 682-0545 ,; Please send your full-color Design : 
17) 267-8250 1 Portfolio illustrating Snaidero’s unique, 
CA CORONA DEL MAR CT NORWALK NY NEW YORK TX HOUSTON ON TORONTO 1 kitchen design collection. My check 1 
Kitchens Del Mar Bottino Inc. MD CHEVY CHASE McDonald Kitchens The Urban Kitchen & Bath Marcon Kitchens Ot eae 
(714) 673-9199 (203) 846-0060 cares Bath Studio (718) 338-5700 (713) 961-5488 (416) 239-8901 ‘ ee see ineuelg eo of shipping & : 
hi andaling is enciosed. 
CA LAGUNA BEACH FL MIAMI NY NEW YORK VA VIENNA AUSTRALIA 1 9 I 
Euro Kitchens Snaidero Miami Mi BIRMINGHAM Snaidero New York Kitchens of Vienna NEW ZEALAND ' Name ' 
(714) 494-3341 (305) 923-9860 DeGiulio Kitchens (212) 980-6026 (703) 281-2662 GIK Designs 1 1 
(810) 258-6880 9-377-3340 1 ' 
CA MALIBU | FL STUART NY WHITE PLAINS WA TACOMA , Address i 
Snaidero Pacific Kitchen Expertise MN MINNEAPOLIS Majestic Distibutors Custom BSE Cabinetry VENEZUELA 1 1 
(310) 456-1238 (407) 220-8325 Sawhill Custom Kitchens (914) 946-3839 (206) 472-4 Missana Designs 1 City State Zip I 
(612) 338-3991 2-731-0595 ; ; 
CA PALO ALTO GA ATLANTA OH CLEVELAND CANADA T 
aco Designs Wollaston Smith Int'l NJ CLOSTER J. Mahon Designs ARGENTINA 1 Telephone ; 
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(201) 784-0079 Designers Choice 54-1-793-2468 ' 002 , 
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hris Chapman draws on 

her knowledge of Native 
American and early Ameri- 
can life and the 15th-century 
art of hand-tooling leather for 
her furniture designs. Her in- 
ventiveness has earned her 
clients such as Marjorie 
Shushan, who commissioned 
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ings she has designed—mir- 
rors (far left), coatracks (left) 
and low and end tables—and 
she is working on a line of 
barstools with log bases and 
leather tops. By appointment 
only. Chapman Design, 0075 
Deer Trail Ave., Missouri 
Heights, Carbondale, CO 


two massive leather bookcas- 
es from her. Chapman had 
the medieval-looking book- 
cases built for Shushan by a 
local craftsman. “I like to inte- 
grate silver conchas, brass 
tacks and hand-forged iron 
pieces that are done by local 
artisans into my work,” says 
Chapman, who dyes, stains 
and distresses the leather her- 
self. “Over the years I've in- 
vented my own techniques. I 
can make the leather look like 
repoussé silver—I build up 
the leather from underneath 
and work around it.” Chap- 
man offers an assortment of 
hand-tooled leather furnish- 
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TIMM EUBANKS 


81623; 970-963-9580. 






Room for Show 


Muralist and furniture designer Randy Johnson comes 
from a family of artists. “I learned colors from my 
mother—she designed fabrics. And I learned propor- 
tions from my grandfather, who taught academic 
figure drawing.” Johnson recently opened his own 
showroom, Randolph Johnson Design, in Santa Rosa, 
California, where examples of his artistry are every- 


where—including in the design of the space itself, 
which reflects the two years he lived in Europe. The 
columns in the entrance are reminiscent of Greece, the 
limestone floors bring to mind the south of France, and 
the mural in the domed ceiling recalls Italy. The main 
space is decorated like a salon, with Italian mirrors and 
tables mingled with Johnson’s own furniture line 
(above), consisting of 30 pieces he has designed for 
clients over the years. Randolph Johnson Design, 608 


AGHVH SYNOP ASSLENOD 


“T lived in Vermont from 1974 to ’78. That's 
when I started my love affair with wood,” 
says Jonas Hardy, a photographer-turned- 
furniture maker in Los Angeles. “I've always 
collected wood be: e I feel it could be re- 
cycled in homes. | ieces from 1714. 
That wood was alreac', J0 year: old when 
it was cut down.” Whenever ! |.rdy would 
hear that a barn was “falling down” some- 
where on the East Coast, he used to drive his 


| Fifth St., Santa Rosa, CA 95404; 707-577-8196. 


truck to the site to save the timber. Now he 
has friends pick up beams, rafter poles, floor 
planks and sidings for him. All this for the 
benefit of clients such as Karin Blake, who's 
known Hardy for years and who has com- 
missioned a kitchen counter made of three- 
inch-thick old planks, and Polo/Ralph Lau- 
ren, for which Hardy’s workshop manufac- 
tures the Vineyard line of furniture. Jonas 
Hardy Furniture, 818-718-8517. (J 
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Sanctuaries have been 


established for whales, bald eagles 
and whooping cranes. 
We’ve created one for people. 
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Timeless seduction 


BERTOLUCCI 


Manufacture of Watches 
Switzerland 


dies’ in 18Kt. gold set with diamonds (ref. 111.55.68.6) 


Classic 
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1325 GLENDALE GALLERIA GLENDALE,CA91210 818546 2919 
FAX 546.1002 1 800 383 8838 
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“... it is necessary to seek out vignettes 
of personal ways of life and 
interpret them into the design... 


This quote from James M. Chadwick's book “Chadwick on 
Individualized Landscaping”, gives you a clue on his philosophy 
and approach to each landscaping design. 

If you are contemplating landscaping a new outside area, or are 
reassessing an existing design, call James Chadwick today. 


James M Chadwick 
LANDSCAPE DESIGN/BUILD 1736 1/2 Colorado Avenue 
101 Church Street, Suite 9, Los Gatos, California 95032 Santa Monica California 90404 
(408) 374-8657 © Fax: (408) 374-6305 310 828 8416 


California Contractor's License # 338960 
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LEAVE NO ROOM 
FOR DOUBT 


We're both architects ee | pecialists 
and builders all-in- ve 1st & 2nd Story Room Additions. 
one. Family-owned f ) 
and operated. We 
work professionally 
and very precisely on 
time and on budget. 
Since 1948, in Los 
Angeles, we've suc- 
cessfully designed 
and built more than 
1,000 projects rang- 
ing from room addi- 
tions to major new 
homes. Call for ideas, 
designs and estimates. 
The right price to 
So bsiah fee Call 800-777-9412 
right. With no room CORNER CONSTRUCTION CO., INC. 
for doubt. Lic.# 301167 Norman Simon, A.L.A. 
1035 S. La Brea Ave., Los Angeles, CA 90019 
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The Finest Collection of Persian, Oriental &F European Rugs in the World 
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63-64 Park Lane 2 a 8600 Melrose Avenue 
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ANTIQUES 
WANTED! 


Whether you are selling a complete estate 
or just a few pieces, we are interested in 
purchasing items outright or on consignment. 


PREMIUM PRICES PAID 


Ween F FOR: 

rofl Siinew — 18th, 19th and 20th Century 
; ae : French - Continental « English Furniture 

A Accessories - Paintings 

Clocks « Statuary - Globes - Oriental Rugs 
Tole - Bouilotte Lamps - Architectural Items 
Meissen China - Wall Sconces 























1402 Montana Ave., Santa Monica,cA 90403 Late 19th and Early 20th Century 
(310) 451-2243 | | Louis XV ‘Louis XVI Furniture « Accessories 


Painted English Edwardian Furniture 
smania 


"Uncompromising Quality & Elegance" 













Garden Furniture - Statuary 
Sterling Silver « Etc. 





HIGH QUALITY REPRODUCTIONS 


We also seek to buy fine pre-owned 
furniture reproductions crafted by 
the following manufacturers: 
Baker - Kindel - Kittinger 
Robert Irwin - Beacon Hill - Etc. 














If you are planning a trip to the Laguna Beach area, 
come visit our 3000 square foot shop, filled with treasures 
from around the world. In the meantime, if you are 
interested in selling or consigning, please give us a call. 








FREE IN-STORE APPRAISALS 


Confidentiality assured and references readily available 






Since 1904 
NICHOLSON'S ANTIQUES 


(714) 494-4820 - (800) 333-3605 « Fax (714) 494-0182 
362 N. Coast Highway - Laguna Beach « CA + 92651 





This Elegant Art Deco style features curving of the precious Elm Burlwo 
The Bembo Collection is uncommonly simple, yet intricate, creating a ver 
peaceful ambiance. The complete line is handmade in our factory in Italy. 









@@ 310-657-2545 FAX 310-657-2547 





164 N. Robertson Blvd. (at Beverly) *West Hollywood, CA. 90048 | 
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JH. MINASSIAN & CO. 
PACIFIC DESIGN CENTER (ONLY LOCATION) 8687 MELROSE AVE. STE. G292 Los ANGELES, CA 90069 
(310) 657-7000 FAX (310) 657-6519 
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Fine Arts & Crafts 9’ 





CATALOG $5.00 REFUNDABLE 


ADLER POOL TABLES 
FACTORY & SHOWROOM: 10100 AVIATION BLVD.. L.A.. CA 90045 
Tel: (310) 410-9873 Fax: (310) 410-1105 


Established 1957 











Design Patents Pending 


First Cabin Chaise designed by Kipp Stewart 


In beautiful homes throughout the 
world, aboard great yachts, at fine 
resorts, passion for design and 
committment to uncompromised 


quality is realized in Summit furniture. 


SUMMUTT 


MONTEREY 
Summit Furniture, Inc 
Tel. 408.375.7811 





LOS ANGELES 
Pacific Design Center 
Tel. 310.289.1266 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Galleria Design Center 
Tel. 415.621.1638 


LAGUNA NIGUEL 
Blake House 
Tel. 714.831.8292 














OUTDOOR MAGIC 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE 


Photography by Gary Rogers 


Jack Chandler & Associates’ award-winning landscapes have been 
featured in Architectural Digest, Sunset, Northern California Home & 
Garden, and Home. They combine space, color, fragrance and sound 
to capture the individuality of each site. Jack Chandler designs envi 
ronments of simple elegance and enduring beauty, 


JACK CHANDLER & ASSOCIATES 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS 
P.O. BOX 2180 NAPA VALLEY, CALIFORNIA 94599 
707-944-8352 











DEDICATED 
TO THE ART AND CULTURE 


OF OUR TIME 


THE MUSEUM OF CONTEMPORARY ART 


250 South Grand Avenue at California Plaza 
THE TEMPORARY CONTEMPORARY 
152 North Central Avenue 


downtown Los Angeles 


213.621.2766 





Centuries old craftsmanship can be identified in Arte de Mexico’s 

eclectic mix of furnishings, lighting and accessories. Ornate objects DE 
from all corners of the globe, reflecting generations of handcrafted 

workmanship, are found in the North Hollywood showroom. 

Arte de Mexico continues their commitment to the development 


and promotion of worldwide artisans of ancient civilizations. 


Lighting : Hand-woven 
One of 100’s to choose from, : Leather Armchair 
both interior and exterior 3 Truly a work of art 


Leather Couch 

Meticulously hand-stiched weaving 
provides the perfect detail to the 
finest Italian leather available 


Wrought Iron Chairs 


Versatile indoor or out, contemporary, 
hand-forged, wrought iron chairs 
available in a rainbow of colors 


Carved Armoire 
Original 19th century 
Nepalese temple doors 

converted into a modern 


| Scul, 
Ange Scu pture functional armoire 


Image art comes alive in an original hand- 


carved wood angel from Southern Mexico 


me 5356 Riverton Avenue, North Hollywood, California 91601 
MEXICO Telephone 818.769.5090 Facsimile 818.769.9425 


Visit ARTE DE MEXICO AND EXPERIENCE CENTURIES OF TRADITION AND A WORLD OF TREASURES. 
OPEN 7 Days A WEEK 
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SIGNED BEAUVAIS 18th CENTURY 
TAPESTRY 


SIZE: 10.0W x 6.9H 


J.ILOULIAN RUGS 


Fine Antique and Contemporary Carpets and Tapestries 


8451 MELROSE PLACE *« LOS ANGELES +* CALIFORNIA 90069 
PHONE 213.651.1444 * FAX 213.651.0990 
cl10 
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